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KITS 


BY RICHARD 


N this article I will try to describe outfits 

I have seen used in different parts of the 
world by travellers and explorers, and 

in different campaigns by army officers 
and war correspondents. My hope is that 
among the articles described the reader 
may learn of some new thing which, when 
le next goes hunting, fishing, or exploring, 
he can adapt to his own uses. That is my 
hope, but Iam sceptical. I have seldom 
met the man who would allow anyone else 
to advise him in selecting his kit, or who 
would admit that any other kit was better 
than the one he had packed for himself. 
It is a very delicate question. The same 
article that one declares is the most essen 
tial to his comfort, health, and happiness 
is the very first thing that another will 
throw into the trail. A man’s outfit is a 
matter which seems to touch his private 
honor. I have heard veterans sitting around 
a camp-fire proclaim the superiority of 
their kits with a jealousy, loyalty, and en 
thusiasm they would not exhibit for the 
flesh of their flesh and the bone of their 
bone. On a campaign, you may attack a 
man’s courage, the flag he serves, the news- 
paper for which he works, his intelligence, or 
his camp manners, and he will ignore you; 
but if vou criticize his patent water-bottle 
he will fall upon you with both fists. So, 
in recommending any article for an outfit, 
one needs to be careful. An outfit lends 
itself to dispute, because the selection of its 
component parts is not an exact science. 
It should be, but it is not. A doctor on his 
daily rounds can carry in a compact little 
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satchel almost everything he is liable to 
need; a carpenter can stow away in one 
box all the tools of his trade. But an out- 
fit is not selected on any recognized _prin- 
ciples. It seems to be a question entirely 
of temperament. As the man said when 
his friends asked him how he made his 
famous cocktail; ‘I don’t know. It de 
pends on my mood.” The truth is that 
each man in selecting his outfit generally 
follows the lines of least resistance. With 
one, the pleasure he derives from his morn- 
ing bath outweighs the fact that for the 
rest of the day he must carry a rubber bath- 
tub. Another man is hearty, tough, and 
inured to an out-of-door life. He can sleep 
on a pile of coal or standing on his head, 
and he naturally scorns to carry a bed. 
But another man, should he sleep all night 
on the ground, the next day would be of no 
use to himself, his regiment, or his news 
paper. So he carries a folding cot and the 
more fortunate one of tougher fibre laughs 
at him. Another man says that the only 
way to campaign is to travel ‘‘light,”” and 
sets forth with rain-coat and_field-glass. 
He honestly thinks that he travels light be- 
cause his intelligence tells him it is the bet- 
ter way; but, asa matter of fact, he does so 
because he is lazy. Throughout the entire 
campaign he borrows from his friends, and 
with that camaraderie and unselfishness 
that never comes to the surface so strongly 
as when men are thrown together in camp, 
they lend him whatever he needs. When 
the war is over, he is the man who goes 
about saying: ‘Some of those fellows car- 
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ried enough stuff to fill a moving van. 
Now, look what I did. I made the entire 
campaign on a tooth-brush.” 

As a matter of fact, L have a sneaking ad- 
miration for the man who dares to borrow. 
His really is the part of wisdom. But at 
times he may lose himself in places where 
he can neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
and there are men so tenderly constituted 
that they cannot keep another man hungry 
while they use his coffee-pot. So it is well 
to take a few things with you—if only to 
lend them to the men who travel ‘‘light.”’ 

On hunting and campaigning trips the 
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erals. When that war started few thought 
it would last over six weeks, and many of 
the officers regarded it in the light of a pic- 
nic. In consequence, they mobilized as they 
never would have done had they foreseen 
what was to come, and the mess contractor 
grew rich furnishing, not only champagne, 
which in campaigns in fever countries has 
saved the life of many a good man, but with 
cases of even port and burgundy, which 
never greatly helped any one. Later these 
mess supplies were turned over to the field- 
hospitals, but at the start everyone travelled 
with more than he needed and more than 
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climate, the means of transport, and the 
chance along the read of obtaining food 
and fodder vary so greatly that it is not 
possible to map out an outfit which would 
serve equally well for each of them. What 
on one journey was your most precious 
possession on the next is a useless nuisance. 
On two trips [have packeda tent weighing, 
with the stakes, fifty pounds, which, as we 
slept in huts, I never once had occasion to 
open; while on other trips in countries that 
promised to be more or less settled, I had 
to always live under canvas, and sometimes 
broke camp twice a day. 

In one war, in which I worked for an 
English paper, we travelled like major-gen- 


the regulations allowed, and each corre- 
spondent was advised that if he represented 
a first-class paper and wished to **save his 
face” he had better travel in state. Those 
who did not, found the staff and censor less 
easy of access, and the means of obtaining 
information more difficult. But it was a 
nuisance. If, when a man halted at your 
tent, you could not stand him whiskey and 
sparklet soda, Egyptian cigarettes, com- 
pressed soup, canned meats, and marma- 
lade, your paper was suspected of trying to 
do it ‘fon the « heap,” and not only of being 
mean, but, as this was a popular war, un- 
patriotic. When the army stripped down 
to work all this was discontinued, but at the 
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George Lynch and his Willisden chair in the Japanese-Russian wat 


start I believe there were carried with that 
column as many tins of tan-leather dressing 
as there were rifles. On that march my 
own outfit was as unwieldy as a gypsy’s 
caravan. It consisted of an enormous cart, 
two oxen, three Basuto ponies, one Austra- 
lian horse, three servants, and four hundred 
pounds of supplies and baggage. When it 
moved across the plain it looked as large as 
a Fall River boat. Later, when | joined 
the opposing army, and was not expected 
to maintain the dignity of a great London 
daily, I carried all my belongings strapped 
to my back, or to the back of my one pony, 
and I was quite as comfortable, clean, and 
content as I had been with the private car 
and the circus tent. 


Throughout the Greek war, as there were 
no horses to be had for love or money, we 
walked, and I learned then that when one 
has to carry his own kit the number of 
things he can do without is extraordinary. 
While I marched with the army, offering 
my kingdom for a horse, I carried my out 
fit in saddle-bags swung over my shoulder. 
And I think it must have been a good outtit, 
for L never bought anything to add to it or 
threw anything away. I submit that asa 
fair test of a kit. 

Further on, should any reader care to 
know how for several months one may keep 
going with an outfit he can pack in two sad- 
dle-bags, I will give a list of the articles 
which in three campaigns I carried in mine. 
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Personally, I am for travelling “light,” 
but at the very start one is confronted with 
the fact that what one man calls light to 
another savors of luxury. I call fifty pounds 
light; in Japan we each were allowed the 
officer’sallowance of sixty-six pounds. Lord 
Wolseley, in his “ Pocketbook” cuts down 
the officer’s kit to forty pounds, while Ness 
mut, of the Forest and Stream, claims that 
for a hunting trip, all one wants does not 
weigh over twenty-six pounds. It is very 
largely a question of compromise. You 
cannot eat your cake and have it. You 
cannot, under a tropical sun, throw away 
your blanket and when the night dew falls 
wrap it around you. And if, after a day of 
hard climbing or riding, you want to drop 
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“bunkie” is the one who can be comfort- 
able while the best of them are roughing it. 
The old soldier knows that it is his duty to 
keep himself fit, so that he can perform his 
work, whether his work is scouting for 
forage or scouting for men, but you will 
often hear the volunteer captain say: ‘* Now, 
boys, don’t forget we’re roughing it; and 
don’t expect to be comfortable.” Asa rule, 
the only reason his men are uncomfortable 
is because he does not know how to make 
them otherwise; or because he thinks, on a 
campaign, to endure unnecessary hardship, 
is the mark of a soldier. 

In the Cuban campaign the day the 
American forces landed at Siboney a major- 
general of volunteers took up his head- 
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into a folding chair, to make room for it in 
your carry-all you must give up many other 
lesser things. 

sy travelling light I do not mean any 
lighter than the necessity demands. — If 
there is transport at hand, a man is foolish 
not to avail himself of it. He is always 
foolish if he does not make things as easy 
for himself as possible. The tenderfoot 
will not agree with this. With him there 
is no idea so fixed, and noidea so erroneous, 
as that to be comfortable is to be effeminate. 
He believes that ‘roughing it”? is synon 
ymous with hardship, and in season and 
out of season he plays the Spartan. Any 
man who suffers discomforts he can avoid 
because he fears his comrades will think he 
cannot suffer hardships is an idiot. You 
often hear it said of a man that ‘he can 
rough it with the best of them.” Anyone 
can do that. The man I want for a 
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Preston water bottle and co 
quarters in the house from which the Span- 
ish commandant had just fled, and on the 
veranda of which Caspar Whitney and 
myself had found two hammocks and made 
ourselves at home. The Spaniard who had 
been left to guard the house courteously 
offered the major-general his choice of 
three bedrooms. They all were on the 
first floor and opened upon the veranda, 
and to the general’s staff a tent could have 
been no easier of Obviously, it 
was the duty of the general to keep himself 
in good physical condition, to obtain as 


access. 


much sleep as possible, and to rest his great 
brain and his limbs cramped with ten days 
on shipboard. But in a tone of stern re 
proof he said, “*No; [ am campaigning 
now, and I have given up all luxuries.” 
And with that he stretched a poncho on the 
hard boards of the veranda, where, while 
just a few feet from him the three beds and 











white mosquito nets gleamed invitingly, he 
tossed and turned. Besides being a. silly 
spectacle, the sight of an old gentleman 
lying wide awake on his shoulder-blades 
was disturbing, and as the hours dragged 
on we repeatedly offered him our ham 


mocks. But he fretfully persisted in his 
determination to be uncomfortable. And 
hewas. The feelings of his unhappy stiff, 


several of whom were officers of the regular 


their chief. were toward morning hardly 








army, who had to follow the example of 
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loyal. Later, at the very moment the army 
moved up to the battle of San Juan this 
same major-general was relieved of his 
command on account of illness. Had he 
sensibly taken care of himself, when the 
moment came when he was needed, he 
would have been able to better serve his 
brigade and his country. In contrast to 
this pose is the conduct of the veteran 
hunter, or old soldier. When he gets into 
camp his first thought, after he has cared 
for his horse, is for his own comfort. He 
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does not wolf down a cold supper and then 
spread his blanket wherever he happens to 
be standing. He knows that, especially at 
night, it is unfair to ask his stomach to 
digest cold rations. He knows that the 
warmth of his body is needed to help him to 
sleep soundly, not to fight chunks of canned 
meat. So, no matter how sleepy he may 
be, he takes the time to build a fire and boil 
a cup of tea or coffee. Its warmth aids 
digestion and saves his stomach from work- 
ing overtime. Nor will he act on the 
theory that he is “‘so tired he can sleep 
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boughs just as though for the rest of his life 
he intended to dwell in that particular spot. 
Down in the Garcia campaign alone the 
Rio Grande I said to one of them: ‘ Why 
do you go to all that trouble? We march 
at daybreak.” He said: *“*Do we? Well, 
maybe you know that, and maybe the cap- 
tain knows that, but I don’t know it. And 
so long as I don’t know it, Lam going to be 
just as snug as though I was halted here 
fora month.” In camping, that was one 
of my first and best lessons—to make your 
surroundings healthy and comfortable. The 





The Elliott chair and the ca 
anywhere.” Fora few hours the man who 
does that may sleep the sleep of exhaus- 
tion. But before day breaks he will feel 
under him the roots and stones, and when 
he awakes he is stiff, sore, and unrefreshed. 
Ten minutes spent in digging holes for hips 
and shoulder-blades, in collecting grass and 
branches to spread beneath his blanket, 
and leaves to stuff in his boots for a pillow, 
will give him a whole night of comfort and 
start him well and fit on the next day’s 
tramp. If vou have watched an old ser- 
geant, one of the Indian fighters, of which 
there are now too few left in the army, 
when he goes into camp, you will see him 
build a bunk and possibly a shelter of 


rry-all foldec 


in charge of Kondo (Japanese servant) 


temptation always is to say, “Oh, it is for 


only one night, and I am too tired.” ‘The 
next day vou say the same thing, “We'll 
move to-morrow. What's the use?” But 


the fishing or shooting around the camp 
proves good, or it comes on to storm, and 
for maybe a week you do not move, and for 
a week you suffer discomforts. An hour of 
work put in at the beginning would have 
turned it into a week of ease. 

When there is transport of even one pack- 
horse, one of the best helps toward making 
camp quickly is a combination of panniers 
and bed used for many years by E. F. 
Knight, the Times war correspondent, who 
lostanarmat Gras Pan. It consists of two 
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k. H. Davi W ewi 
(Collier's). wv York Herald). 
War corresponden 
I “ee rd 
Ir I raj 
leather trunks, which by day carry your 


belongings slung on either side of the pack 
animal, and by night act as uprights for 
your The bed made canvas 
stretched on two poles which rest on the 
two trunks. For travelling in upper India 
thisarrangement is used almost universally. 
Mr. Knight obtained his during the Chi- 
tral campaign, and since then 
has used it inevery war. He 
had it with Kuroki’s army 
during this last campaign in 
Manchuria.* 

A more sel gi form of 
valise and bed creamy is 
the “‘carry-all,” or any of the many makes 
of sleeping aaeue h, during the day carry 
the kit and at night when spread upon the 


is of 


bed. 


*The top of the trunk is made of a single piece of leather 


with a rim that falls over the mouth of the trunk and protect 
the contents from rain. The two iron rings by which each 
box is slung across the padded back of the pack-horse are fas 


tened by 
On both 


rivetted straps to the rear top line of each trunk. 
ends of each trunk near the top and back are two 
iron socket In these fit the staples that hold the poles for 
the bed. The staples are made of iron in the shape of the 
numeral 9, the poles passing through the circle ofthe 9. ‘The 
bed should be four feet long three feet wide, of heavy canvas, 
strengthened by leather straps. At both ends are two 
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ground serve fora bed. ‘The one once most 
used by Englishmen was Lord Wolseley’s 
“valise and sleeping-bag It was compli 
cated by a number of strings, and required 
as much lacing as a dozen pairs of boots. It 
has been greatly improved upon by a new 
sleeping-bag with straps, and flaps that tuck 
inat the ends. But the obvious disadvan 








n bed and pannic 
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tage of all sleeping-bags is that in rain and 
mud you are virtually lying on the hard 
ground, at the mercy of tarantula and fever. 


buckles which connect with geen oh on the top of each 
trunk, Along one side of the cany sa pocket running 
its length and open at both ends "ataieh this one of 
the poles passes and the other through a series of straps 
that extend on the opposite side. These straps can be 
shortened or tightened to allow a certain “give” to the 
canvas. which the ordinary stretcher-bed does not permit. 


The advantage of this arrangement is in the fact that it 
can be quickly put together and that it keeps the sleeper 
clear of the ground and safeguards him from colds and 
malaria. 
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The carry-all is, neverthe 
iess, to my mind, the most 
nearly perfect way in which 
to pack a kit. I have tried 
the trunk, valise, and sleep 
ing-bag, and vastly prefer it 
to them all. My carry-all 
differsonly from the sleeping 
bag in that, instead of lining 
it so that it may be used asa 
bed, I carry in its por ket a 
folding cot. By omitting the 
extra lining forthe bed, I save 
almost the weight of the cot. 
The folding cot I pac k is the 
Gold Medal Bed, made in 
this country, but which you 
can purchase almost any 
where. I 
from Chicago to Cape Town 
to find on arriving I could 
buy the bed there at exactly 
the same price I had paid for 
itin America. I also found 
them in Tokio, where imitations of them were 
being made by the ingenious and disingenu 
ous Japanese. They are light in weight, 
strong, and comfortable, and are undoubt 
edly the best camp-bed made. When at 
your elevation of six inchesabove the ground 
you look down from one of them upon a 
comrade in a sleeping-bag with rivulets of 
rain and a tide of muddy water rising above 
him, your satisfaction, as you fall asleep, is 
worth the weight of the bed in gold. 
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in six campaigns 


My carry-all is of canvas 
with a back of water-proof. 
It is made up of three strips 
six anda half feet long. The 
{wo outer strips are each two 
feet three inches wide, the 
middle strip four feet. At 
one end of the middle strip is 
a deep pocket of heavy can 
vas with a flap that can be 
fastened bytwostraps. When 
the kit has been packed in this 
pocket, the two side strips are 
folded over it and the middle 
strip and the whole is rolled 
up and buckled by two heavy 
trapson the water proof side. 
It is impossible forany article 
tofalloutor forthe raintosoak 
in. [havea smaller carry-all 
madeonthesame plan, buton 
a tiny scale, in which to carry 
mall articles and a change 
of clothing. It goes into the 
pocket after the bed, chair, and the heavier 
articles are packed away. When the bag is 
rolled up they are on the outside of and form 
a protection to the articles of lighter weight. 

The only objection to the carry-all is that 
itisanawkward bundle topack. It is diff 
cult to balance it on the back of an ani.aal, 
but when you are taking a tent with you or 
carrying your provisions, it can be slung 
on one side of the pack-saddle to offset their 
weight on the other. 
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I use the carry-all when I am travelling 
“heavy.” By that I mean when it is possi- 
ble to obtain a pack animal or cart. When 
travelling light and bivouacking by night 
without a pack-horse, bed, or tent, I use the 
saddle-bags, already described. These can 
be slung over the back of the horse you ride, 
or if you walk, carried over your shoulder. 
I carried them in this latter way in Greece, 
in the Transvaal, and Cuba during the re- 
bellion, and later with our own army. 

The list of articles I find most useful when 
travelling where it is possible to obtain 
transport, or, as we may call it, travelling 
heavy, are the following: 

A tent, seven by ten feet, with fly, jointed 
poles, tent-pins, a heavy mallet. I recom- 
mend a tent open at both ends with a win- 
dow cut in one end. The window, when 
that end is laced and the other open, fur- 
nishes a draught of air. The window 
should be covered with a flap which, in case 
of rain, can be tied down over it with tapes. 
A great convenience in a tent is a pocket 
sewn inside of each wall, for boots, books, 
and such small articles. The pocket should 
not be filled with anything so heavy as to 
cause the walls to sag. Another conven- 
ience with a tent is a leather strap stretched 
from pole to pole, upon which to hang clothes, 
and another is a strap to be buckled around 
the front tent-pole, and which is studded 
with projecting hooks for your lantern, water- 
bottle, and field-glasses. This latter can be 
bought ready-made at any military outfit- 
ter’s 

Many men object to the wooden tent-pin 
on account of its tendency to split, and car- 
ry pins made of iron. With these an inch 
below the head of the pin is a projecting 
barb which holds the tent rope. When the 
pin is being driven in the barb is out of 
reach of the mallet. Any blacksmith can 
heat out such pins, and if you can afford the 
extra weight, they are better than those of 
ish. Also, if you can afford the weight, it is 
well tocarry a strip of water-proof or oilcloth 
ior the floor of the tent to keep out damp 
ness. All of these things appertaining to the 
tent should be rolled up in it, and the tent 
itself carried in a light-weight receptacle, 
with a running noose like a sailor’s kit-bag. 

The carry-all has already been described. 
Of its contents, I consider first in impor- 
tance the folding bed. 

\nd second in importance I would place 
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a folding chair. Many men scoff at a chair 
asa cumbersome luxury. But after a hard 
day on foot or in the saddle, when you sit 
on the ground with your back to a rock and 
your hands locked across your knees to keep 
yourself from sliding, or on a box with no 
rest for your spinal column, you begin to 
think a chair is not a luxury, buta necessity. 
During the Cuban campaign, for a time [ 
was a member of General Sumner’s mess. 
The general owned a folding chair, and 
whenever his back was turned everyone 
would make a rush to get into it. One 
time we were discussing what, in the light 
of our experience of that campaign, we 
would take with us on our next, and all 
agreed, Colonel Howze, Captain Andrews, 
and Major Harmon, that if one could only 
take one article it would bea chair. I car- 
ried one in Manchuria, but it was of no use 
to me, as the other correspondents occupied 
it, relieving each other like sentries on guard 
duty. I had to pin a sign on it, reading, 
‘Don’t sit on me,” but no one ever saw the 
sign. Once, in order to rest in my own 
chair, I weakly established a precedent by 
giving George Lynch a cigar to allow me to 
sit down (on that march there was a mess 
contractor who supplied us even with cigars, 
and occasionally with food),and after that, 
whenever a man wanted to smoke, he would 
commandeer my chair, and unless bribed 
refuse to budge. This seems to argue the 
popularity of the contractor’s cigars rather 
than that of the chair, but, nevertheless, I 
submit that on a campaign thearticlesecond 
in importance for rest, comfort, and content 
isachair. The best I know is one invented 
by Major Elliott of the British army. I 
have an Elliott chair that I have used four 
years, not only when camping out, but in 
my writing-room at home. It is an arm- 
chair, and is as comfortable as any made. 
The objections to it are its weight, that it 
packs bulkily, and takes down into too 
many pieces. Even with these disadvan- 
tages it is the best chair. It can be pur- 
chased at the Army and Navy and Anglo- 
Indian stores in London. A chair of lighter 
weight and one-fourth the bulk is the Willis- 
den chair, of green canvas and thin iron 
supports. It breaks in only two pieces, and 
is very comfortable. 

Sir Harry Johnson, in his advice to ex- 
plorers, makes a great point of their packing 
a chair. But he recommends one known 











as the ‘‘ Wellington,”’ which is a cane-bot- 
tomed affair, heavy and cumbersome. Dr. 
Har.ord, the instructor in outfit for the 
Royal Geographical Society, recommends 
a steamer-chair, because it can be used on 
shipboard and ‘‘can be easily carried after- 
ward.” If there be anything less easy to 
carry than a deck-chair I have not met it. 
One might as soon think of packing a fold- 
ing step-ladder. But if he has the trans- 
port, the man who packs any reasonably 
light folding chair will not regret it. 

Asa rule, a cooking kit is built like every 
other cooking kit in that the utensils for 
cooking are carried in the same pot that 
is used for boiling the water, and the top of 
the pot turns itself into a frying-pan. For 
eight years I always have used the same 
kind of cooking kit, so I cannot speak of 
others with knowledge; but I have always 
looked with envious eyes at the Preston 
cooking kit and water-bottle. Why it has 
not already been adopted by every army I 
do not understand, for in no army have I 
seen a kit as compact or as light, or one 
that combines as many useful articles and 
takes up as little room. It is the invention 
of Captain Guy H. Preston, Thirteenth 
Cavalry, at present in the Philippines, and 
can be purchased at any military outfitter’s. 

The cooking kit I carry is, or was, in use 
in the German army. Itis made of alumi- 
num, weighs about as much as a cigarette- 
case, and takes up as little room as would a 
high hat. It isa frying-pan and coffee-pot 
combined. From the Germans it has been 
borrowed by the Japanese, and one smaller 
than mine, but of the same pattern, is part of 
the equipment of each Japanese soldier. On 
a day’s march there are three things a man 
must carry: his water-bottle, his food, which, 
with the soldier, is generally carried in a 
haversack, and his cooking kit. Preston has 
succeeded most ingeniously in combining 
the water-bottle and the cooking kit, and I 
believe by cutting his water-bottle in half, 
he can make room in his coffee-pot for the 
food. If he will do this, he will solve the 
problem of carrying water, food, and the 
utensils for cooking the food and for boiling 
the water in one receptacle, which can be 
carried from the shoulder by a single strap. 
The alteration I have made for my own use 
in Captain Preston’s water-bottle enables 
me to carry in the coffee-pot one day’s ra- 
tions of bacon, coffee, and biscuit. 
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In Tokio, before leaving for Manchuria, 
General Fukushima asked me to bring my 
entire outfit to the office of the General Stati, 
I spread it out on the floor,and with unerr- 
ing accuracy he selected from it the three 
articles of greatest value. They were the 
Gold Medal cot, the Elliott chair, and Pres- 
ton’s water-bottle. He asked if he could 
borrow these, and, understanding that he 
wanted to copy them for his own use, and 
supposing that if he used them, he would, 
of course, make some restitution to the 
officers who had invented them, I foolishly 
loaned themtohim. Later, he issued them 
in numbers to the General Staff. As I felt, 
in a manner, responsible, I wrote to the 
Secretary of War, saying I was sure the 
Japanese army did not wish to benefit by 
these inventions without making some ac- 
knowledgment or return to the inventors. 
But the Japanese War Office could not see 
the point I tried to make, and the General 
Staff wrote a letter in reply asking why I 
had not directed my communication to 
General Fukushima, as it was not the 
Secretary of War, but he who had taken 
the articles. The fact that they were being 
issued without any return being made, did 
not interest them. They passed cheerfully 
over the fact that the articles had been 
stolen, and were indignant, not because | 
had accused a Japanese general of pilfer 
ing, but because I had accused the wrong 
general. The letter was so insolent that | 
went to the General Staff Office and ex 
plained that the officer who wrote it, must 
withdraw it, and apologize for it. Both of 
which things he did. In case the gentlemen 
whose inventions were “ borrowed” might, 
if they wished, take further steps in the mat- 
ter, I sent the documents in the case, with i 
the exception of the letter which was with 
drawn, to the chief of the General Staff in 
the United States and in England. 

In importance after the bed, cooking kit 
and chair, I would place these articles: 





Two collapsible water-buckets of rubber or 
canvas. 

Two collapsible brass lanterns, with extra isin- 
glass sides. 

Two boxes of sick-room candles. 

One dozen boxes of safety matches. 

One axe. The best I have seen is the Marble 
Safety Axe, made at Gladstone, Mich. You can 
carry it in your hip-pocket, and you can cut down 
a tree with it. 

One medicine case containing quinine, calomel, 
and Sun Cholera Mixture in tablets. 














Kits and Outfits 


Toilet-case for razors, tooth-powder,and brushes. 

Folding bath-tub of rubber in rubber case. 
These are manufactured to fold into a space 
little larger than a cigar-box. 

Two towels, old and soft. 

Three cakes of soap. 

One Jaeger blanket. 

One mosquito head-bag. 

One extra pair of shoes, old and comfortable. 

One extra pair of riding-breeches. 

One extra pair of gaiters. ‘The former regula- 
tion army gaiter of canvas, laced, rolls up in a 
small compass and weighs but little. 

One flannel shirt. Gray least shows the dust. 

Two pairs of drawers. For riding, the best are 
those of silk. 

Two undershirts, balbriggan or woollen. 

Three pairs of woollen socks. 

Two linen handkerchiefs, large enough, if need- 
ed, to tie around the throat and protect the back of 
the neck. ; 

One pair of pajamas, woollen, not linen. 

One housewife. 

Two briarwood pipes. 

Six bags of smoking tobacco; Durham or Seal 
of North Carolina pack easily. 

One pad of writing paper. 

One fountain pen, se//-filling. 

One bottle of ink, with screw top, held tight by 
a spring. 

One dozen linen envelopes. 

Stamps, wrapped in oil-silk with mucilage side 
next to the silk. 

One stick sealing-wax. In tropical countries 
mucilage on the flap of envelopes sticks to every- 
thing except the envelope. 

One dozen elastic bands of the largest size. In 
packing they help to compress articles like cloth- 
ing into the smallest possible compass and in 
many other ways will be found very useful. 

One pack of playing-cards. 

Books. 

One revolver and six cartridges. 

The reason for most of these articles is 
obvious. Some of them may need a word 
of recommendation. I place the water- 
buckets high in the list for the reason that 
I have found them one of my most valuable 
With one, as soon as you halt, in- 
stead of waiting for your turn at the well 
or water-hole, you can carry water to your 
horse, and one of them once filled and set in 
the shelter of the tent, later saves you many 
steps. Italso can be used as a nose-bag, and 
to carry fodder. I recommend the brass 
folding lantern, because those I have tried 
of tin or aluminum have invariably broken. 
A lantern is an absolute necessity. When 


assets. 


before daylight you break camp, or hurry 
out ina wind storm to struggle with flying 
tent-pegs. or when at night you wish to read 
or play cards, a lantern with a stout frame 
and steady light is indispensable. The orig- 
inal cost of the sick-room candles is more 
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than that of ordinary candles, but they burn 
longer, are brighter, and take up much less 
room. To protect them and the matches 
from dampness, or the sun, it is well to 
carry them in a rubber sponge-bag. Any- 
one who has forgotten to pack a towel will 
not need to be advised to take two. An old 
sergeant of Troop G, Third Cavalry, once 
told me that if he had to throw away every- 
thing he carried in his roll but one article, 
he would save his towel. And he was not a 
particularly fastidious sergeant either, but he 
preferred a damp towel in his roll to damp 
clothes on his back. Every man knows the 
dreary halts in camp when the rain pours 
outside, or the regiment is held in reserve. 
Fortimes like these a pack of cardsora book 
is worth carrying, even if it weighs as much 
as the plates from which it was printed. At 
present it is easy to obtain all of the modern 
classics in volumes small enough to go into 
the coat-pocket. In Japan, before starting 
for China, we divided up among the corre- 
spondents Thomas Nelson & Son’s and 
Doubleday, Page & Co’s pocket editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray,and Lever,and as most 
of our timein Manchuria was spent locked up 
in compounds, they proved a great blessing. 

In the list I have included a revolver, 
following out the old saying that ‘‘ You may 
not need it for a long time, but when you 
do need it, you want it damned quick.” 
Except to impress guides and mule-drivers, 
it is not an essential article. In six cam- 
paigns I have carried one, and never used 
it, nor needed it but once, and then while 
I was dodging behind the foremast it lay 
under tons of luggage in the hold. The 
number of cartridges I have limited to six, 
on the theory that if in six shots you haven’t 
hit the other fellow, he will have hit you, 
and you will not require another six. 

This, I think, completes the list of articles 
that on different expeditions I either have 
found of use, or have seen render good 
service to someone else. But the really 
wise man will pack none of the things enu- 
merated in this article. For the larger his 
kit, the less benefit he will have of it. It 
will all be taken from him. And accord- 
ingly my final advice is to go forth empty- 
handed, naked, and unashamed, and bor- 
row from your friends. I have never tried 
that method of collecting an outfit, but I 
have never seen it fail, and of all travellers 
the man who borrows is the wisest. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our university: the last of my mortal cares a 


O stranger story of self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to a high 
ideal in the face of trials 
which to a lesser genius 
might have appeared insur- 
mountable, and of disap- 

pointments which to less courage must have 
proved fatal, has ever been written than 
that which recounts the devotion of the last 
twenty years of the life of Thomas Jefferson 
to the establishment of a great university. 

Any proper account of the University of 
Virginia must take into consideration the 
singular story of its establishment and the 
history of its work, since it realized the ideal 
of its great founder, Thomas Jefferson. 

After a life devoted largely to public 
service, in which had been crowded almost 
as many services of world benefit as ever 
fell to one man’s lot, and in which he reaped 
as much of the reward of high office and 
public appreciation as almost any man has 
ever had, when Thomas Jefferson had 
reached the highest point in the continuous 
climb from which all the kingdoms of the 
world and the needs of them fell within his 
ken, he saw one great need of the American 
people — enlightenment —and_ addressed 
himself to it. 

His far-reaching mind recognized that 
what was needed to carry through the plan 
which thefathershad formed forthe good of 
the nation was a comprehensive system of 
education. He had a vast and varied ex- 
perience which extended over this country 
and Europe,and he was as familiar with the 
great Classical institutions of the Old World 
as he was with his alma mater, William and 
Mary College. 

His principle was: ‘True knowledge 
and freedom are indissolubly linked to- 
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nd the last service I can render my country. 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


It appeared to him quite clearly that what 
the people stood most in need of was a 
system of education that should cover the 
whole field of human knowledge and em 
brace within the range of its benefactions 
every class. 

With a breadth of scope which ranged far 
beyond that of most of his contemporaries, 
he aimed to build ever forthe spacious future 
which he foresaw destined for his country. 
It was this comprehensive sweep of intellect 
that made him seize the opportunity to se- 
cure the vast territory of Louisiana, which 
Napoleon, with a view to raising a rival 
power to England in the Western Hemi 
sphere, offered him. Stickler for strict ad- 
herence to the Constitution as he was, when 
this supreme chance came, with all its possi- 
bilities for the future, he did not hesitate to 
seize it. That the Constitution contained 
no provision for such an emergency did not 
stagger him. But he met the situation by 
asking for an amendment approving and 
ratifying his action. Thus it is that last 
year we celebrated the addition to our nat- 
ional domain of a territory which not only 
contains a dozen States, but gave this coun 
try control of the great West and enabled 
this nation torealize Napoleon’s design and 
control this continent. 

With this same spaciousness of design 
Jefferson proceeded to build his university. 
He would make it a university in fact as well 
asintitle. Witha vision far in advance of 
most of his friends, he contemplated a “‘ 
tem of general instruction, which would 
reach every description of our citizens from 
the richest to the poorest,” on which this 
university should be founded. Such a sys 
tem, he declared in 1818, ‘‘asit was the earli 
est, so it will be the latest of all the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to 
take an interest.”” His conception was to 
make his system broad enough forall. Only 
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Campus, looking fr« 
two vears before his university was estab 
lished he wrote his lieutenant, Joseph C. 
Cabell, that were it necessary to give up 
either the primaries or the university he 
would abandon the latter, because it was 
better to have the whole people respectably 
enlightened than to have a few in a high 
state of science and the many in ignorance. 

As early as 1779 he introduced into the 
General Assembly of the State of Virginia a 
bill for the more gradual diffusion of know] 
edge; he would bring the school-house with 
in the reach of every man’s door. His bill 
provided not only for the popular foundation 
of common schools, but for the free training 
of all free children, male and female, for 
three vears in reading, writing, and arith 
metic. This proposed admission of girls 
preceded by ten vears, as Professor Adams 
points out, the admission of girls to thecom 
mon schools of Boston, thus placing Jetfer 
son as the pioneer in this field of female 
education. 

Next above the common school, accord 
ing to Tefferson’s proposed plan, were to 
be the grammar or classical schools 
schools” inthe sense to which old Sir William 
Berkeley referred when he 
would be “no free schools in Virginia these 
three hundred years.” Here Latin, Greek, 
iMnglish, geography, and higher mathemat 
ics were to be taught. Over all, according 
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a toward Academical Building 


to his first plan, the College of William and 
Mary was to havea general control. Thus 
the classical academies, middle schools, or 
colleges, as Jefferson afterward called them, 
would centre in the higher education, as did 
the common schools.* 

One of the motives which actuated him 
was, undoubtedly, that he felt that the Vir- 
ginian theory of government was sounder 
than that promulgated at the North. A 
reason which influenced him was his objec- 
tion to being what he called ‘ta beggar for 
the crumbs which fell from the tables of the 
North.” He offered as an argument that 
many young men from the South went to 
Princeton, it having been reported to him 
that one-half of the students of that institu- 
tion were Virginians. At that time Prince 
ton Was a sectarian institution, as William 
and Mary, while no longer one, was at jeast 
under the influence of the Episcopal Church. 
Jefferson, however, as he declared, had 
‘sworn hostility to every form of tyranny 
over the human mind,” and held that a 
great university should belong to no church 
and be dominated by no sectarian creed. 

Undoubtedly, one of the basic principles 





* Jefferson's great scheme for introducing comm 
ments into Virginia in connection with the higher « 
failed because of insufficient legislation, which left t 







to the vote of the people of each district. It wa 
1796 that a law was passed which made it at ¢ 
it wa tt until twenty years later that a 
was made by the State for elementary education 
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on which Jefferson proposed to establish his 
university Was the principle of enlightened 
freedom—treedom of thought, freedom of 
action, as far as might be consonant with 
the welfare of the greatest number. And 
his love of freedom extended to that higher 
form—the freedom of the mind. It was his 
profound belief that if this principle could 
be established as the foundation stone of his 
institution, that institution would be a boon 
and a blessing to the entire country and to 
all generations. With this steadily in view, 
he undertook to found a university which 
should avail itself of the experience of the 
past, and withal should not only subserve the 
ever-widening influence of the present, but 
should lead in the development of the fu 
ture. 

Education at that time, even the higher 
education, wasunder the spell of formalism. 
The principal colleges were subject to some 
church whose teachings influenced the cur 
riculum. It was Thomas Jefferson’s idea to 
doaway with this subordination—to destroy 
this cramping formalism and to emancipate 
the mind from every form of church dom 
ination. 

The first step would appear to have been 
the founding of an academy in Virginia, 
modeled on the French Academy, through 
the efforts of a young Frenchman, Quesney 
o whom the idea had been 
suggested by John Page, of Rosewell. It 
was this far-reaching scheme which gave at 
least its character to the university, when it 
had attained its full conception and com 
pletion in Jefferson’s mind; for the plan of 
the academy, in part, was that of the later 
institution.* 

But preceding this came the influence on 
the youthful mind of Jefferson, while at 
William and Mary, of his old Professor of 
Mathematics, ‘the great Dr. Small.’? Mr. 
Adams, quoting Emerson, that ‘‘an institu 
tion is the lengthened shadow of one man,” 
traces, step by step, the painful way in which 


de Beaurepaire, 


Jetfers yn toiled up the laborious steep. 

First came his own conception, and then 
came its fertilizing through the French in 
fluence which at one time brought him so 
much criticism, but which proved so broad 
ening in the end. 


* How the conception grew in the founder’s mind until it 
reached its full ripeness would in itself repay the academic 
student The late Prof. Herbert B. Adams has given the 
count in his 
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remarkable sketch of Thomas Jefferson and the 
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The plan, however, of linking hisnew uni 
versity to his old alma mater passed away as 
Jefferson’s idea expanded. William and 
Mary was closely associated with the Estab 
lished Church, and the Established Church 
had become very unpopularin Virginia. In 
deed, it had been disestablished by church 
men, one of the leaders in the movement 
being Jefferson himself. A story in point 
isrelated by Bishop Meade of an old gentle 
men whoasa burgess, being approached by 
someone to know if he were not going to 
vote for disestablishment, replied that he 
Was in favor of everyone going to heaven by 
the road most agreeable to him, but was 
sure that a gentleman would select the 
Episcopal route. By its charter a certain 
association with the Episcopal Church still 
existed. And Jefferson did not propose to 
have any such influence in his plan. 

As early as 1794 Jetferson, working in the 
direction of a great university, tried to get 
the Virginia Legislature to make provision 
for the transfer to Virginia of the faculty of 
the College of Geneva, who had expressed 
their willingness to come. It was, however, 
too large a scheme for Virginia, and then he 
undertook to connect Washington with the 
project of bringing over the faculty of the 
Swiss College of Geneva, a daring project 
which Washington overthrew with a few 
sentences packed with that common sens¢ 
which was his characteristic. He showed 
the disadvantage of transplanting an entire 
faculty rather than the best men from a 
number of institutions, and the importance 
of creating an American spirit for the 
American institution, rather than taking 
over a foreign spirit.f As a part of this 
general plan he, in 1783, organized the 
Albemarle Academy in his own county, 
and here at once his breadth manifested 
itself in his efforts to secure the services of 
some learned Scotchman as principal. 

By the beginning of the new century 
Jefferson had gotten well along with his out 
line for a university and in his correspond 
ence with Dr. Joseph Priestley he disclosed 
tys Professor Adams, ‘‘had favored 


| it is probable that the University 
ould never have been founded There would 
n no need of it Che Academy of the United States, 
lat Richmond, would have become the centre of higher 
not only for Virginia, but for the whole South and 
i large part of the North. 

Jeffer ition for the modification of the current 
curriculum of William and Mary College in 1776 represents, 
iys Dr. Herbert Adams, ‘‘ the first current of modern ideas” 
which begun in 1779, at length, ‘‘to flow into American 

ademic life.” 
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it and begged the assistance of that eminent 
and exiled scholar.* 

The project for an academy in Albemarle 
County, though the academy was chartered 
by the Legislature in 1803, ‘‘remained on 
paperonly,”’as Mr. Adams states, untilafter 
Mr. Jefferson’s election to the Board of 
Trustees, March 23,1814. Savs Mr. Adams, 
‘From that election dates the beginning of 
the development process of the Albemarle 
Academy into the University of Virginia.” 
It is said that the trustees of this academy 
were in session discussing the possibility of 
making it a reality when Mr. Jefferson hap 
pened to ride by. He was called in and con- 
sulted. On which he declared that though 
they had not been able to make an acade- 
my succeed they might establish a college. 
And before he left the room he had sub 
scribed $1,000 to the plan, and under his in- 
spiring example $8,000 had been subscribed. 
Thus this academy was merged into Cen 
tral College, ‘‘in the very name of which,” 
as Mr. Adams declares, ‘‘ lurked the idea of 
the centralization of the higher education.” 
With this small step Thomas Jefferson be- 
gan the first university in the country. It 
was this great development, founded upon 
onlyanidea which, according to Mr. Adams, 
proves the extraordinary ability of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In 1806, Mr. Joseph C. Cabell,a cultured 
young Virginian, returned from abroad, and 
he and Jefferson met. In 1807 Jefferson 
wrote him not to waste his energies in trying 
to patch up a failing and decaying institu 
tion, but to employ them in founding a new 
university worthy of the first State in the 
Union. At his instance the scholarly young 
Virginian entered the Virginia Assembly, 
and from this time, as Jefferson’s able 
lieutenant, devoted his life to building up 
the University of Virginia. 

On the 14th of February, 1816, the efforts 
of Jefferson and his lieutenant were crowned 
with success to the extent of getting from 
















*He further induced M. D nt de Nemours, who visited 
him, to write a treatise on national education in the United 
States, particularly on a university of the higher learning in 
Virginia: a treatise which, relating to a broad system begin 
ning with the primary schools and embracing the intermediate 
schools, lud rand university of four grand 
schools that city the educational as well as 
the political centre of the United State 

‘* This treatise ssor Ad probably gave 
both sanction and to Jeffer idea of a great 
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schools, t« first establishment of a truc university 
system in country, much of the prestige of the University 
of Virginia is due. 
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the Legislature an act to merge the Albe- 
marle Academy into Central College. Under 
this act the governor of the commonwealth 
was to be the patron, or president, with power 
to appoint a board of six visitors to govern 
the institution, and this is substantially the 
form of government under which the uni- 
versity has existed to the present time. The 
story runs that the spot first selected by Jef- 
ferson for his institution was owned by a 
man who was so hostile to him politically 
that he refused to sell to him at any price, 
and the present site of the university was 
then selected. The first Board of Visitors 
to the new college were Thomas Jetierson, 
James Madison, James Monroe, Joseph C. 
Cabell, David Watson, and J. H. Cocke. 
The plan for the new college was drawn by 
Jefferson and the corner-stone was laid 
October 6, 1817, in the presence of James 
Monroe, then President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, ex- 
Presidents. Thus three Presidents of the 
United States presided at its birth. The 
only endowment for the institution was the 
money which had been received from the 
sale of the two glebes of the two parishes of 
St. Ann and Fredericksville, in Albemarle 
County, the small subscription already 
mentioned, and the devotion of Thomas 
Jefferson and his friends to the idea of 
higher education. 

Ten days after the charter of Central 
College was created Mercer’s bill was passed 
within two hours of being introduced, call- 
ing for a digest of a svstem of general edu- 
cation which should embrace in it a univer- 
sity to be called the University of Virginia, 
and such additional colleges and schools as 
should diffuseeducationthroughoutthecom 
monwealth. The feelinginfavorofthehigher 
education was beginning to crystallize. 

The first meeting of the Board of Visitors 
of the new Central College toox place on 
May 5, 1817. On this board were Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe. 

As the plan, however, unfolded itself by 
which the Central College wasto be elevated 
into a real university, a new difficulty arose 
in the claims of the western district of the 
State to have the university established 
bevond the Blue Ridge in the Valley of 
Virginia, Staunton and Lexington each 


claiming the honor of becoming its seat. 
By this time the spirit in which Jetfer- 
son labored had spread widely. Governor 
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Nicholas, as president of Central College, in 
spired with Jefferson’s broad idea addressed 
toanumber of menthroughout the country a 
letter asking their views upon the subject of 
a great university. Among those whom he 
consulted were Thomas Jefferson, James 
Monroe, at that time Secretary of State, Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, of Philadelphia, Dr. Au- 
eustin Smith, President of William and 
Mary College, and Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
President of Yale. 

It was in Mr. Jefferson’s reply, which set 
forth his views with that breadth which 
characterized all his views whenever they 
related to the subject of education, that he 
expressed his opinion as to the proper con 
struction of a college building, outlining the 
‘village form” rather than one immense 
building. This plan he afterward carried 
out when he built the university, and to it 
we owe what is possibly the most beautiful 
range of academic structures in the country, 
the first that was laid out from the beginning 
in one harmonious whole. 

For vears the struggle went on. 
tion, beaten in one session, again and again 
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revived and ranged itself around the desire 
to have the institution, if established at all, 
placed beyond the mountains; but finally, 
Jefferson's persistence and Cabell’s diplo 
macy prevailed. 

On the 


4 : : 
was finally passed 


21st of February, 1819, the bill 

by the Legislature, in 
which were provisions relating to a system 
of primary schools. Provision was made 
for the establishment of the University of 
Virginia with an annual appropriation of 
$15,000, and this small sum was the an 
nual appropriation made for the university 
for over sixty years. [t Was in pursuance of 
this bill that the commission of eminent 
men appointed thereunder to decide where 
the university should be placed met on Au 
Cust I, 1515, at Mountain Top, in Rockfish 
uugh which the main road to the 
Staunton, 
at Char 
for the honor. Mr. 
who was unanimously chosen 
his 


superiority of intellect by being able to show 
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Lexington, and Central College, 


soverthe Blue Ridge. 


lottesville, were rival 
Jefferson, 


president of the board, testified at once 


the superior claimsof the position of Central 
College, at Charlottesville, which he did by 
producing a long listof octogenarians living 
in that regionand by presenting maps, which 
he had prepared in advance, proving that 
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Central College was nearest the centre of 
the State. 

Thesamearguments which are now urged 
in favor of urban institutions as against 
rural institutions were advanced on this oc 
casion, but Mr. Jefferson, being warmly 
seconded by Mr. Madison, the vote was car 
ried overwhelmingly in favor of the place 
which was finally selected. Thus the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is seated on the sunny 
slopes of Albemarle, facing the mountain 
on which Thomas Jefferson had perched 
his home, from which, later on, he used to 
watch with a telescope his beautiful build- 
ings rising day by day. 

The fight, however, was only getting 
under way, and the contest was more bitter 
at the next session of the Legislature than 
ever before. Some idea of the tension of 
feeling may be gleaned from the fact that 
when the bill came up, Cabell, as he wrote 
Jefferson afterward, left the House of Dele- 
gates ‘to avoid the shock of feeling” which 
he would have been compelled to sustain.” 
“The scene,” when Staunton withdrew her 
claims, he declares, ‘‘ was truly affecting. A 
great part of the house was in tears.’ How- 
ever this was, on the 25th of January, 1819, 
the bill was passed chartering, on Mr. Jef 
ferson’s lines, the University of Virginia, to 
be established on the site of that Central 
C\ lege which he had labored so long to @s- 
tablish, and, although it was over six vears 
before the University of Virginia wasopened, 
and those six years were to be filled with 
more strenuous labor than the six years that 
had passed, it was true, as Cabell wrote, that 
they had *‘ gotten possession of the ground” 
and it would ‘‘never be taken from them.’ 

As soon as this victory had been gained 
Jefferson began to plan at once how to build 
his university and how to render it worthy 
of the name. The motto which he chose 
by which to guide his action in the selection 
of his professors was ‘Detur digniori,” and 
heset to work not only to secure the best pro 
fessors possible in this country, but planned 
tosend Mr.Cabell to Europe tosecurea corps 
of professors there—a mission which was 
actually performed by Mr. F. W. Gilmer.* 


’ 











*The fir of Visitors was composed of Thomas 
Jefferson, Gen Breckenridge, Gen. Robert B. Taylor, 
John H. Cocke, and Joseph C. Cabell. and their first session 
was held on March 20, 1810, from which meeting dates the 
real beginning of the University of Virginia, It was decided 
thatallthe funds which they had secured — less than $60,000 
hould be devoted first to buildings, and Dr. Thomas Cooper 
of Philadelphia, was elected Professor of Chemistry, Mineral- 
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Street back of dormitories, 


Jefferson’s first estimate of what would 
be needed for the buildings, exclusive of the 
library, was $162,364, and every dollar 
counted, for every dollar had to be fought 
for. But his broad pians soon outstripped 
his estimate and staggered even his faithful 
coadjutors, like Cabell, who wrote to him 
andimplored him to keep within boundsand 
avoid extravagance. But Jefferson was 
building for posterity. The great object of 
hisaim from the beginning was, he declared, 
to make the establishment the most eminent 
in the United States in order to draw toit the 
youth of every State. ‘‘ If we cannot get the 
money now we will at another or another 
trial.””, And when he had completed his 
work he had largely overstepped his esti- 
mates.* 

Happy it was for Virginia and the South, 
if not for the whole country, that Jeffer 
son’s plans were so spacious. Not only his 
beloved creation, but every great college 
throughout theland has profited by the noble 
example he set them, not only in the forms 
of architecture, but in the highér forms of 
his academic organization and the spirit of 
scholarship which he infused into its life. 

Indeed, as paradoxical as it may appear, 
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showing serpentine walls. 


it seems an unquestionable fact that the up- 
building of every new educational institu- 
tion tends to strengthen rather than weaken 
all other similar institutions within the 
range of its influence. The spirit of en- 
lightenment is the atmosphere in which 
educational institutions have their being. 
The very plan on which he had projected 
his structures exhibits the breadth of his 
idea. Eschewing all recent forms of archi- 
tecture, he had from the first, as if to link 
his conception to the historic forms of the 
Old World, chosen for his academic build- 
ings the pure classical models of ancient 
Greece and Rome. At the top of a fine 
quadrangle, open to the south, he placed 
a beautiful structure, modelled after that 
noblest of the relics of ancient Rome, the 
Pantheon. On either hand, stretching to 
the southward, lie long lines of buildings 
connected by long colonnades, broken at 
intervals by the fagades of the professors’ 
houses and modelled on such examples of 
ancient architecture as the baths of Diocle- 
tian and Caracalla, the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis,and the Theatreof Marcellus; while 
on the slopes below and parallel to the col- 
onnades on the lawn stretch similar ranges 
of pavilions and colonnades. ‘These colon 
nades are the cloistered rooms of the stu- 
dents, while the houses are the residences of 
the professors. Theyaretaken,as he states, 
from Palladio’s great work on architecture. 
The whole system forms possibly the most 
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beautiful architectural achievement yet 
produced in this country. Back of these 
houses, enclosed by curious serpentine wal!s 
of the thickness of a single brick, lie gardens 
some of which the writer recalls as among 
the most charming tangles he has ever seen. 
If the higher philosophy has a soul which 
demands a fitting abode it would be here. 
If any pile of buildings in the world is fitted 
by its beauty to be the abode of the higher 
philosophy, it is here. 

The final battle was fought when with a 
view to defeating Jefferson’s plans the 
effort was made to move William and Mary 
College to Richmond; but it was won. Be- 
fore its decision, however, Jefferson had to 
yield to some extent to the religious senti- 
ment, which, crystallizing on the fact that 
Dr. Cooper, a Unitarian, had been selected 
as the first professor, made his plan doubt- 
ful. He wrote suggesting that religious 
denominations might establish their own 
theological seminaries just outside the limits 
of the university, and thus receive the bene- 
fits of association with the institution. This, 
said Cabell, contributed to win him votes 
and carry the day. However this may be, 
though, for long the church looked with cold 
eyes on the institution which stood for free- 
dom of thought in every field; the religious 
life is as marked at that i: stitution as at any 
secular institution in the and. 

Jefferson, himself, provided rooms for 
religious exercises and arranged for the 
services of achaplain. And ever since that 
time a chaplain of first one denomination, 
and then another, has been in attendance, 
his term being limited to two years. Among 
these have been such eminent men as the 


Rt. Rev. Thomas U. Dudley, Rev. Dr. John 
S. Lindsay, and the Rev. Dr. John A. 
Broaddus. Theattendance of the students 


while not compulsory either at chapel or at 
church, is, perhaps, quite equal to that in 
any institution where such attendance is 
compulsory. 


II 


SucH, in brief, is the history of the build- 
ing of the first real university inthis country. 
But those who see the charming architectu- 
ral pile which, through Thomas Jefferson’s 
exertions, finally rose in all its harmonious 
beauty, and who know the wonderful intel- 
lectual success which the university has at- 
tained, can get little idea of the immense 
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expenditure of labor and sacrifice it cost, un- 
less they know its full history. That 
achievement was the result of a labor which 
was little less than Herculean. For at least 
fifty years Jefferson had the project in his 
brain; and as we have seen, for at least 
twenty years he gave toits fulfilment every 
energy which he possessed. Every resource 
that he could summon was called forth. 
Often he appeared on the point of defeat, 
but he never despaired. His able and de- 
voted lieutenant, Joseph C. Cabell, happily 
had caught the spirit which inspired him, 
and in season and out of season, seconded his 
efforts. Yet often he would have given up, 
but for Jefferson’s divine enthusiasm. In 
1821, when Cabell, broken and worn with 
his efforts to help Jefferson carry through 
his project of a great university, announced 
his decision to retire from the Virginia Leg- 
islature and give up the struggle, Jefferson 
wrote him a pathetic letter urging him to 
hold on and declaring his resolution to 
‘die in the last ditch.” ‘‘Health, time, 
labor—on what in the single life which 
nature has given us can these be better 
bestowed than on this immortal boon to our 
country? The exertions and mortifica- 
tions are temporary; the benefits eternal. 

‘ If any member of our College of 
Vv isitors could justifiably withdraw from 
this sacred duty, it would be myself, who, 
‘quadragentis sti pendtis jamdudum peractis,’ 
have neither vigor of body nor mind left to 
keep the field, but I will die in the last 
ditch.” It is gratifying to know that Mr. 
Cabell did continue with him in these 
‘holy labors,” and the institution he had 
done so much to establish was in succession 
to Jefferson, Madison, and Monrog, served 
by him as rector until 1856. = 

So great was the opposition to Jefferson’s 
plan that, as we have seen, it required all his 
enthusiasm and persistence to carry it 
through. But Jefferson, like most reform- 
ers, looked to posterity for his reward. ‘I 
have been sensible,” he wrote his chief 
lieutenant Cabell, ‘‘that while I was en- 
deavoring to renderour country the greatest 
of all services, I was discharging the odious 
duty of a physician pouring medicine down 
the throat of a patient insensible of needing 
it. Iamsosureoftheapprobation of poster- 
ity and the inestimable effects we shall have 
produced in the elevation of our country by 
what we have done, that I cannot repent of 
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the part I have borne in co-operation with 
my colleagues.” 

It was this long struggle, attaining finally 
his supreme success in the establishment 
of a great university, combined with this 
academic taste in such perfection, that it is 
almost as though a dream of ancient Greece 
had crystallized and taken form upon that 
Virginia hill-top which justitied Thomas 
Jefferson in his order to carve on his tomb 
that he was the ‘‘Father of the University 
of Virginia.” 

But it was not only ‘‘the hull” that the 
old philosopher was undertaking to lay the 
foundation of ina broad and lasting manner. 
His conception was to breathe here a soul 
worthy of this beautiful tenement. His 
design was no less lofty than to make the 
institution ‘“‘the most eminent in the 
country’’ for scholarship and intellectual 
work, and with this in view he had long 
been preparing the way to secure the most 
eminent professors to be found. For that 
purpose he employed his great prestige and 
sent to Europe and there engaged Profs. 
George Long, Blatterman, Thomas Hewitt 
Key, Charles Bonnycastle, Robley Dungli- 
son, and John P. Emmet. By this time it is 
probable that he had been in correspondence 
with every body of distinguished educators 
in Europe.* 

On March 7, 1825, the university opened 
with five professors and sixty-eight students 
of the average age of nineteen years. By 
the end cf the year there were seven pro- 
fessors and one hundred and twenty-three 
students and the university was under way. 

Theinstitution thus started on such broad 
and lofty lines soon began to justify the hopes 
of its parent and those who had labored so 
faithfully with him. His high conception 
to bring it a faculty and establish a standard 
which should at once give it a place among 
universities was realized. And although it 
went through the troublous period incident 
to the early years of most institutions of 

* This imports ition od pre fessors from old Engle and 
pe irs to ha iv offence in New England, anc it th 1e 


Connec Er" an ston Courter deciared that 
no A-nerican « ald 4 re: ead the account ‘‘without indigna- 
se n,”” when “ Mr. Gilmer couk td have discharged his duties 
th he lf the trouble and expense by a short trip to New 
I ngland."’. On which the Philadelphia Gazette observed, 
1 we may be permitted to add, by a still shorter trip to 
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learning, its fame spread abroad. It was 
recognized as a real university. 

From the first it took high rank, for it was 
laid on broad foundations as a university, 
not asa college. And asa university—not 
large, and certainly not wealthy, for it is 
modest in size and poor in means—it has 
since that time held its course by virtue 
simply of its high ideals and sound stand- 
ards, making its impress on the scholastic 
life of the nation second to none in its work 
and equalled only by the greatest. How it 
fulfilled its mission is known by all scholars 
and, in some sort, by the outside world; but 
truly known only by its sons who have been 
the beneficiaries of its nourishing care and 
have caught, often unknown to themselves, 
something of its illuminating spirit. 

Students were drawn there from all over 
the country, though mainly, as Jefferson had 
foretold, from the South and West, and 
there is not a State in that section which has 
not felt the vivifving effects of its teachings 
in every profession. Bench and bar, pulpit 
and medical faculty, have all been uplifted 
by the high standard set in the University 
of Virginia. Here Poe drew his inspiration 
for those immortal works which have made 
him the first poet and first story-writer of 
America, And here many less noted, but 
not less worthy sous found the equipment 
with which they served theirageand country. 

From the - it began tofulfilits founder’s 
high ideal: ‘* To form the statesmen, legisla- 
tors, and judges, on whom public pr osperity 
and individual happiness are so much to 


depend; to expound the principles and 
structures of government, the laws which 
regulate the intercourse of nations, those 


formed municipally for our own govern- 
ment, and a sound spirit of legislation, 
which banishing all unnecessary restraint 
on individual action, shall leave us free to 
do whatever does not violate the individual 
rights of another; toharmonize and promote 
the interests of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and by well-informed views 
of public economy to give a free scope to the 
public industry; to develop the reasoning 
faculties of our youth, enlarge their minds, 
cultivate their morals, and instil into them 
the principles of virtue and order; to en 
lighten them with mathematical and physi- 
cal sciences which advance the arts and ad- 
minister to the health, the subsistence, and 
the comforts of human life; and generally 
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to form them to habits of reflection and cor- 
rect action, rendering them examples of 
virtue to others and of happiness within 
themselves.” 

The distinctive features of the University 
of Virginia are the independence of its 
schools; its elective system, by which every 
student may attend the school of his choice; 
conferring degreesin the individual schools; 
allowing candidates to stand examination 
for degrees without reference to time of 
residence; bestowal of degrees only after the 
attainment of a high degree of excellence 
shown in written examinations of great 
strictness; the method of instruction by 
lectures and oral examinations as well as by 
text-books; the method brought over by 
Long and Key from Cambridge University, 
of written examinations forallhonors. But 
even more distinctive, if possible, than these 
is the absence of all sectarian influence and 
control; and finally, that system of discipline 
which more than any other one thing has 
distinguished the university, known as the 
“honor system.” In the development of 
the institution this principle has taken a 
commanding place as the fruit and product 
of the high conception in which the institu- 
tion was founded, and it has always been 
one of its most admirable and distinctive 
teachings. It is an appeal to the sense of 
honor, truth, and manhood in youth. 
Founded upon the principle of the recogni- 
tion of honor among gentlemen, it throws 
them upon their honor, and thus fosters and 
establishes it in them. It is impossible to 
give too much importance to this feature. 
It so permeates the life of the institution 
that no student can enterits Classic precincts 
and not feel it sensibly. It stamps itself on 
his mind with a force which can never be 
forgotten, follows him through life and re- 
mains one of the master forces of his whole 
career. Its effects are discernible through- 
out the whole South, and other institutions 
are following its example so fruitful of 
good. ‘This good also the institution owes 
to Mr. Jefferson. 

Now that the university was a reality, one 
of the chief questions which occupied him 
was the practical concern of governing sucha 
body of young men as would be thrown to- 
gether. The principle that ‘‘ That govern- 
mentis best which governs least” was dearto 
hisheart. Rejecting the time-honored plan 
of rigid laws enforced by proctors and mas- 
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ters, Witha high faith in the virtue of youth, 
Mr. Jefferson proposed to govern the stu- 
dents by appealing to ‘‘their reason, their 
hopes, and their generous feelings.” It 
should not be imagined that this system 
reached its full maturity in a season. It is 
an error to suppose that the honor system 
can be “adopted,” or even founded ina ses- 
sion. It had its roots deep in the essential 
virtues of the gentle youth to whom Mr. 
Jefferson appealed; yet its growth was slow. 
At first, freedom was debauched and _ be- 
came license, and it was not until a great 
tragedy threw its light into their eyes that 
thestudent body sobered into a high concep- 
tion of the nobleness of the trust confided 
tothem. The novelty of the situation was 
such, when the honor system was first intro- 
duced, that the young men, habituated to a 
system of espionage, began to take advan- 
tage of the freedom allowed them and were 
soon at such odds with the professors that 
the whole faculty, brought together with so 
much pains by Mr. Jefferson, resigned in a 
body. In this exigency Mr. Jefferson was 
called in and the faculty and students were 
requested to meet the board. An account of 
the meeting was written long afterward by 
one of the students present on the occasion. 
The meeting took place in one of the old 
lecture halls, and Mr. Jefferson arose and 
addressed the students. He was, however, 
so atfected by the apparent failure of one 
of hismost cherished ideas that he burst into 
tears. Instantly the whole body of students 
who had been guilty of the acts which oc- 
casioned the trouble arose, and rushing for- 
ward, madea full confession of the part they 
had taken. The ringleaders were expelled, 
among them being a near relative of Mr. 
Jefferson, on whom he visited the extreme 
penalty. The others were fergiven. Even 
then, however, the trouble was not wholly 
eradicated. The students were at first un- 
able to realize the-high ideal set for them. 
And a number of petty rules caused, until 
remedied, much friction. A military com- 
pany formed by the students began to in- 
terfere so much with the scholastic duties 
that the arms were taken from them. This 
gave rise to so much discontent that annual- 
ly the disbandment wascommemorated bya 
celebration which wasaccompanied bymuch 
hoisterousness. Finally, in 1842, when the 
conduct of certain of the students reached 
the point of carousal, one of the professors 
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seized two of the students who wore masks 
and one of them shothim. This tragic act 
put an end forever to the unseemly license 
which had sprung from Mr. Jefferson’s lofty 
conception, and since that time the institu- 
tion he founded has approached more and 
more, as its traditions have become estab- 
lished, his noble ideal. 

Its original eight schools have increased 
until now it has twenty-three, of which its 
law school has three classes and its medical 
school six. 

Its one hundred and twenty-three stu- 
dents have increased steadily until now it 
has over seven hundred on her rolls, repre- 
senting thirty-six States and several foreign 
countries. But it is not by the number of 
its students that its usefulness is to be meas- 
ured. Itstrue gauge is the work it is doing, 
the high standard of its scholarship, and, 
above all, her high aim to make men. 

‘Every great college,” said Hamilton W. 
Mabie, in a thoughtful and charming paper 
on the University of Virginia, ‘‘has a back- 
ground which must be taken into account in 
any endeavor to understand its history or 
to enter into its spirit. A college isa visible 
embodiment of certain invisible influences, 
which are as much a part of its education- 
al equipment as its libraries, laboratories, 
teachers, and course of study. These con- 
stitute its larger and deeper, if less obvious 
life; the life which searches, inspires, and 
often recreates the spirit of the sensitive 
student.”” And he observes, as the writer 
thinks truly, that ‘‘of no institution of the 
higher learning is this truer than of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia—an institution of original 
organization and methods, with traditions 
and convictions which give ita place by itself 
in the educational history of the country.” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War, of the 
sons of the university, about twenty-three 
hundred entered the army; and not lessthan 
three hundred and fifty fell in battle. Of 
the students who were then at the university 
almost the entire body enlisted. It was esti- 
mated that in 1888 over one thousand alumni 
had engaged in educational work and in 
1896 over two hundred of her sons were pro- 
fessors in universities and colleges—a noble 
tribute, not only to her scholarship, but to 
that earnestness which is so distinguishing a 
characteristic of the university life. 

Thus it happens that the university, with 
its limited number of students, has in the 
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past possibly, excelled in scholastic results 
any other similar institution in the country. 
She has hada larger representation in Con- 
gress; she has had a larger representation 
on the bench; she has had a larger repre- 
sentation in the medical departments of both 
the army and navy. All this result has been 
accomplished on an income less than that of 
many second-rate colleges.* 

Through the years, notwithstanding her 
want of means, this university,which sprang 
in her beauty from Jefferson’s teeming brain, 
has continued to perform the work which 
he laid out for her and to follow the course 
which he marked down for her to follow, 
with her eye single to two great principles— 
the highest standard of scholarship and the 
highest standard of honor. Through all dis- 
couragements and in the face of all diffi- 
culties, she has been true to his chosen motto, 
‘Ve shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free,” which he was happy enough 
to stamp in the life of the institution. 

Lying on the sunny slopes of the Albe- 
marle hills, with her classical arcades stretch- 
ing away, bathed in the Virginia sunshine, 
she has from the first taught her sons the 
nobility of truth and hereby pointed them 
tofreedom. Neither professor nor student 
can long breathe that atmosphere and re- 
main untrue. 

Always cramped in her resources, often 
strained to the utmost to carry on her work; 
she has yet carried it on through the self- 
denial of her professors. Butthere has been 
this compensation, as has been well said by 
Hamilton W. Mabie: ‘‘Simplicityis still the 
note of student life in Virginia, and simplici- 
ty is always a note of the highest culture.” 

It is the most republican institution the 
writer has ever known. There in this age 
of money-loving, money-getting,and money- 
spending, money counts for nothing. Here 
Jew and Gentile, gentle and simple, rich 
and poor, stand on the same platform: that 
“all men are created equal.” The only 
aristocracy is one of intellect, manliness, 
and loftiness of purpose. And the wealth 
of Croesus could not save aman amoment if 
he fell below the high standard set for gen- 
tlemen. Thisis why there is that in the life 
of the University of Virginia which stamps 


* Her total revenue for the vear 1890-1000, including tuition 
fees from the students, based on an estimate of five hundred 
and fifty students, was only $128,802, from which had to come 
the interest on the bonded debt, while the incomes of Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton are many times this. 
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its impress on the life of her sons ina way 
which can never be wholly erased. It is not 
scholarship; it is not even always the ability 
to appreciate scholarship; but it is that 
which comes from having in youth had a 
glimpse of the truth and having had her 
breathe the breath of freedom into the nos- 
trils that is never again wholly lost. More 
than the knowledge acquired, far more than 
the material advantage derived, one alum- 
nus wishes to record that the greatest bene- 
fit he secured from his life at the Universi- 
ty of Virginia was the appreciation of her 
ideals. 

Times and conditions even in scholastic 
life have changed since Thomas Jefferson, 
on the election of William Wirt to the presi- 
dency of the university, wrote with his own 
hand on the page of his records a protest 
against instituting such an office. Owing 
to these changes, after much thought, those 
charged with the responsibility have deemed 
it for the best interests of the institution to 
establish this office, and asthe first president 
of the institution, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
has been selected. It is believed that under 
his administration the future of the institu- 
tion will be made worthy of the past. 

The great need at present is the means to 
carry on its work. A disastrous fire a few 
years ago destroyed its valuable library, 
and to rebuild it was necessary to mortgage 
heavily its property. “‘ To widen its sphere 
of usefulness and to meet properly the edu- 
cational demands of the age, a considerable 
sum is required.” It has long outgrown the 
narrow limits in which it is confined by its 
meagreincome. Itsrevenuefromall sources, 
after payment of its interest on its bonded 
debt, amounting to less than $100,000 is 
hopelessly insufficient foritsneeds. Though 
nominally a State institution and under the 
direction of visitors appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, as we have seen it has 
always fulfilled Jefferson’s high conception 
and drawn to it students from the whole 
country. In fact, it comes as near being a 
national university as any institution in the 
land. 

In view of these facts it has always ap- 
peared strange to those who know the uni- 
versity that in the dispensation of wealth for 
educational purposes by those whose gener- 
osity or sense of duty has led to their endow- 
ment of such institutions, so little has been 
given to this one. Now and then some 
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broad-minded man like Fayerweather, with 
a spirit elevated far above his kind and a 
soul which takes in the whole country, in- 
cludesitamong theobjectsofhisbeneficence; 
or some man like Arthur W. Austin, of Mas- 
sachusetts, recognizes it as a great instru- 
ment for good and a fountain fertilizing a 
region which other streams do not reach. 

But for the most part, it has lain outside 
of the field in which public generosity has 
been exercised. The same local prejudices 
which so long operated to prevent its es- 
tablishment have prevailed, and what it has 
accomplished it has done with hopelessly 
meagre resources. Its best work has been 
done by men who have made great sacri- 
fices to do it. 

An effort is now being made to raise a 
fund for the endowment of the institution 
which standsso much in need of suchan en- 
dowment. It appeared proper at a time 
when the country was celebrating the centen- 
nial of the Louisiana Purchase, which under 
Mr. Jefferson’s wise statesmanship brought 
to the country so vast a domain, to take 
some step in the direction of raising a per- 
sonal memorial to him. And nothing ap- 
peared more consonant with his own lofty 
aims than a suitable endowment for this 
child of his old age, the University of Vir- 
ginia. With this in view, some of the alumni 
last year began a movement, which was 
warmly endorsed by all to whom it was sub- 
mitted, to raise such an endowment. An 
organization was effected to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the American people, 
who owe so much to Mr. Jefferson’s far- 
reaching genius. The aid was secured of 
an advisory council of men of all sections 
and creeds, interested in the higher educa- 
tion, whose names are a guarantee that the 
movement is essentially a national one and 
should commend itself to the people of the 
whole country. [See page 410.] They 
have issued an address in which they say: 

“In this centennial year of the ‘ Louisiana 
Purchase’ no more fitting and gracious 
tribute could be paid to the vast services 
rendered to this country by Thomas Jeffer- 
son than for the American people to unite in 
raising a memorial fund for the permanent 
endowment of his honored foundation, the 
University of Virginia.” 

The President of the United States, him- 
self an admirable exponent of university 
training, has written a warm letter pointing 
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ce 


out that the university ‘‘occupies a unique 
position among our educational institu- 
tions,” and expressing the belief that the 
American people can ** be appealed to with 
confidence to carry out Jefferson’s work in 
the way in which he would have himself re- 
garded as most gratifying by endowing, as 
it should be endowed, the noble institution 
of learning which he founded.” 

Whether this movement will result in 
raising such amemorial at this time remains 
tobe seen. But as Thomas Jefferson said, 
“Tf we do not get the money now we shall 


Note.—The following gentlemen compose the Advisory 
Council for the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Endowment 
Fund for the University of Virginia: 

Chief-Justice Fuller, Hon. Grover Cleveland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Justice E. D. White, Justice D. J. Brewer, Gov. 
A. J. Montague, Senator John W. Daniel, Senator Thos. 5. 
Martin, Admiral George Dewey, Hon. Robt. S. McCormick, 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, Hon. Elihu Root, Hon. William 
H. Taft, Hon. Richard Olney, Hon. John G. Carlisle, Hon. 
i W. Foster, Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, Mr. T. Jeff. 

Coolidge, Hon. George Gray, Hon. David R. Francis, Hon. 
Andrew D. White, Hion. Robt. T. Lincoln, Hon. W ayne 
McVeagh, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Mr. James C. Carter, Mr. Geo. Foster Peabody, 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Hon. Henry Wat- 
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Meanwhile, 
however cramped her resources, she is per- 
forminga great work—upholding the stand- 
ard of high scholarship and right living. 


at another or another trial.” 


Looking back with pride to her noble 
past and looking forward with confidence 
to her future, her friends may % adopt as 
their own the brave words of Jefferson, 
uttered during one of themost trying periods 
in the struggle to establish her, ‘‘ It is from 
posterity we are to expect remuneration for 
thesacrifices we are making fortheir service, 
and I fear not the appeal.” 


terson, Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale. Mr. Robt. C. Ogden, Mr. 
St. Clair McKelway, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Dr. Thos. Addis 
Emmet, a ¢: M. Dickinson, Mr. Thos. B. Aldrich, Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Hon. John Garber, Hon. Edgar Hi: 
Farrar, Mr. Francis Bartlett, Hon. Chas. J. Faulkner, Mr. 
Thos. F. Ryan, Mr. Francis L. Stetson, Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Hon. James Keith, Mr. Melville E. Stone, Mr. Clark Howell, 
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STARS 


OF 
Ficke 


multitude 
night, 


Aztec 


Watching the silent courses of the stars 


That this hour 


rounded out the cycle’s end. 
And as the whitening dawn thrilled through 


East 


the 


A mighty shout went up to the dim sky; 


And ali the 


The 


multitude hurled down the 
Down the long hill to shatter 
carven statues of their 


hill, 
into dust 
ancient gods. 


Then looked they up into the paling sky 


And with one voice cried‘ out unto the stars. 
And now I stand here on the sacred hill 

And see the broken idols at my feet. 

And turning from them to the slow white dawn 
I know not unto whom to lift my voice 

Save unto vou, O Stars, that fade from sight 


Even as 


call upon your deathless names. 
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SERS 32 course you know as well 
as I do that there are a 
great many things in life 
that never will be known— 
whether they are true or not, 
I mean. Great historical 
persons, for instance: who murdered them ? 
Even the man who wrote the history may 
not know. And whether people really were 
bad or not. Sometimes, when things have 
looked the worst and evegything seemed to 
prove one way, it hasn’t been so at all, and 
the things all proved something else, really. 
And especially in the case of ladies, Pinky 
West’s uncle says. He is her favorite uncle, 
and she wrote to him all about the exciting 
event that I am going to describe, telling 
what we all thought, and he wrote back, 
advising her to be careful not to make up 
her mind too soon, because they had had a 
great lesson in their family and none of 
them ought to forget it. And so they had; 
she has often told us about it. 

When she was a little girl, one of her 
aunts, a young lady then, used to ride every 
day in the park, and the coachman rode 
with her. He was a very nice coachman 
and everybody liked him. And of course 
Pinky’s aunt saw him very often and used 
to talk to him, and admired him very much, 
us she said afterward. One day in the 
winter, Pinky wanted her aunt to take her 
out driving to buy some Christmas presents, 
and she went all around hunting for her 
and finally found her on the basement 
stairs, talking very secretly to William— 
that was his name. And her aunt scolded 
her for listening and Pinky was cross and 
told her mother, to get even. And ihen her 
grandmother called Pinky up to her room 
and made her swear a solemn oath that her 
aunt hadn’t said what she did, and her two 
uncles and her father were there, too, and 
Pinky was terribly scared. But she stuck 
to what she said first, which was that she 
heard her aunt say: “But how could we 
get away, William? I can’t ride there.” 








FLORENCE 


SCOVEL SHINN 

And William said: “No, miss, but I’d 
drive you, and some time during the Christ- 
mas shopping we could slip away, like. If 
little Miss (that was Pinky) should go with 
her grandma, now, they’d never have the 
heart to keep me waiting in Twenty-third 
Street the time they’ll be, and you and me 
could slip away.” 

“ But suppose they are very angry, when 
they find out about it?”’ Pinky’s aunt said, 
and William answered: ‘ Oh, well, miss, 
it'll be done then, and too late to worry, 
and seeing it was for love you did it, after 
all, they couldn’t be hard on you, I should 
think.” 

Then Pinky’s aunt looked very solemn 
and said: * Well, Pll risk it, William, and 
I hope I shan’t regret it,” and he replied, 
“T’m sure I hope not, miss,’ and then 
Pinky was discovered on the stairs and her 
aunt was very angry and called her a nasty 
little spy. 

Well, her uncles and her grandmother 
were dreadfully worried and frightened and 
they made Pinky promise she wouldn’t tell 
her aunt what she had heard, and though 
they thought she didn’t understand what 
the matter was, she did, well enough. from 
what they said and the way her grand- 
mother cried and talked about disgrace in 
her old age. She knew her aunt was in 
love with William and was going to run 
away With him. And she would have been 
glad enough to help her, too, except for 
being called a nasty little spy. For of 
course it would have been very exciting and 
interesting, and she thought she would 
»robably have been the maid of honor and 
lived with them ever afterward, if her own 
family cast her off, which she hoped they 
would. 

But heraunt refused to apologize, though 
she gave her the chance, and so Pinky 
wouldn’t help her. 

They never let that aunt out of their 
sight. There was somebody with her all 


the time, and of course she thought it was 
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queer. Then one day they got talking 
about William and whether he was inclined 
to be deceitful or not, and they looked at 
her and she blushed, and they all looked 
the other way. Pinky says it was dreadful. 
But her aunt was very obstinate, and one 
day, a week before Christmas, when she 
and Pinky and Pinky’s mother were shop- 
ping together, she slipped into a crowd of 
people and when they rushed to the door 
she and William were gone! 

Well, it was about the most important 
thing that Pinky ever was in, I suppose. 
They telegraphed and telephoned, and 
both her uncles and her father and a kind 
of special policeman came, not like the or- 
dinary ones ina blue uniform, and they 
jumped into carriages and drove like the 
wind to where William lived, near the 
stable where the horses were kept. And 
there, in front of the door, were the horses 
and the coupé. And they rushed in, and 
ran up three flights of stairs, and thumped 
on the door, and a Catholic priest in a long 
black robe opened it! And Pinky’s uncle 
—her favorite one—called him a scoundrel, 
and her grandmother began to cry, and 
William came out of another room and 
Pinky’s aunt behind him! She had her 
dress held up in front like a big bag, and 
when her mother ran up to her and took 
hold of her arm, she let go, and five funny 
little fuzzy kittens fell out on the floor. 

“What are those, Elizabeth, in Heaven’s 





name? Have we ever treated you unkind- 
ly?”’ Pinky’s grandmother screamed out 


to her—Pinky says she squawked, more like 
a hen in the country than a grandmother— 
and her uncle said very severely to William: 
* Don’t think for a moment, you ruffian, 
that this infamous business cannot be an- 
nulled, and if it is too late I will shoot you 
like a dog!” 

It was an awful scene, Pinky said; her 
uncle’s eyes flashed fire, just as in books. 
And Pinky’s aunt began to cry, and so did 
the kittens. 

“They are Angora,” she said, and she 
tried to pick them up, but they kept spilling 
out, “for your Christmas, and I’m sure that 
four o’clock isn’t too late, mamma, for it’s 
not dark yet, and I won’t have William 
shot like a dog!”’ 

Pinky will never forget her words, nor 
how they all acted. Her grandmother be- 





gan to laugh and cry all at once, and her 
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uncle let go of William, and the other uncle 
that was holding the priest let him go, too, 
and walked up to William and partly held 
out his hand and said: “Is it possible that 
this is all a mistake, William ?”’ 

But William put his hands behind his 
back and said, very crossly: “Sure I don’t 
know, sir, but P’ll ask you to take a week’s 
notice, and suit yourself as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

And then a fat woman in a wrapper 
came running out and asked them all what 
the matter was and scolded them for leay- 
ing the kittens on the floor. So Pinky 
helped her pick them up, for nobody else 
would, and she was too fat to stoop over 
very well. 

The woman said it was a sad day when 
a sweet young lady couldn’t come to a re- 
spectable woman’s house to pick out an 
Angora kitten for her dear mother without 
having holy priests insulted in their homes, 
and a lot more that Pinky can’t remem- 
ber, and finally her uncle went up to Will- 
iam and said very quickly: “ William, I 
apologize to you for my language, and I 
hope you will reconsider your decision to 
leave us, though you did wrong in bringing 
Miss Elizabeth here unknown to some of 
MS: 

And William said: ‘“ That’s enough, sir, 
and I was wrong, for sure. But I meant 
no harm.” 

So they went home and Pinky’s grand- 
mother had to have the doctor. 

William was married already—to the fat 
woman—and the priest was his brother, 
just calling onthem. His wife kept Angora 
kittens to sell, and Pinky’s aunt wanted to 
pick out the prettiest for her mother, but 
they couldn’t be brought to her to choose 
from for fear of taking cold. So she had to 
goto them. And she never intended for a 
moment to run away with William, who 
was over thirty vears old, and had light hair 
besides, which she has never liked in a 
man, even if he was young. 

So you see that her uncle was right about 
not making up her mind too soon. But by 
the time he wrote, all our minds had been 
made up and it was all over. 

Not that I should pick out this event, 
myself, to bury away for future generations, 
for I don’t think it is half so interesting as 
some other things [intend to tell. And be- 
sides this, we have never been able to agree 
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very well about it, anyhow, and we all think 
different things about one part of it—the 
most important part, too. So it is hard to 
make it plain. But Mary Watterson heard 
Miss Kripsen say to Weeksey that it was 
the most dangerous thing that had occurred 
in the school since her connection with it, 
and that another such misfortune would 
wreck Elmbank, and old Weeksey rolled 
her eyes and sniffed, that funny little way 
she does, and said, “ Yes, indeed, I suppose 
so, Miss Kripsen, but I hope not!” 

Of course, nobody cares for the Creepy- 
Cat, because she is mean and sneaking and 
disagreeable, but at the same time she is 
not an idiot, and if she really thinks Mad- 
emoiselle nearly wrecked Elmbank—and 
you will see before I am through that Miss 
Naldreth herself was pretty well frightened 
—it really ought to be preserved for future 
generations, as they say. And I am the 
one to do it. 

Mademoiselle was not a person you’d be 
likely to pick out fora heroine. In the first 
place, even though she turned out after- 
ward to be a lot older than she looked, she 
looked old enough to begin with, we always 
thought: as middle-aged as any teacher 
usually does. She was dark brown, with 
lots of little moles, and her clothes always 
fitted very tight. Her waist was quite 
small and hard looking, and her hair was 
black and shiny, with a little round curl 
stuck down on each side of her forehead. 
She had headaches a good deal of the time, 
and she never went out of the house in the 
winter. And then she was cross—they al 
ways are. Pinky West has been in three 
boarding-schools, and she says she never 
knew one that was pleasant and didn’t have 
a temper and headaches. I don’t see why 
they have them in schools, myself, for no 
body ever learns anything from them. You 
can fool them with your hands behind your 
back and your eyes shut. The girls used to 
tell Mademoiselle all sorts of slang and 
things you’d never be allowed to say, and 
she would swallow it all down and say 
“Tres bien,” and gabble along, and if you 
just said, “ Out, Mademoiselle,” she’d think 
everything was all right. We’d never learn 
a thing if it wasn’t for Miss Norton, and 
I'll bet you nobody ever fooled her by just 
saying “Oui!” 

“Translate, if you please,” she says, and 
if you don’t know what it means, you find 
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out very soon. She has all the younger 
girls, and Mademoiselle only came in for 
conversation once a week. Even then we 
only made one remark apiece, and then 
Mademoiselle talked along about a lot of 
silly baby things—le bon Dieu and les fleurs 
and /es oiseaux—and we said some poetry 
all together like little children in Sunday- 
school. It was too silly for anything. She 
used to say we’d done very well, when she 
asked us to tell her what we had read, if we 
just recited sentences out of the story we 
had been reading in class, and the only girl 
that really talked to her was Elsa Weiland, 
and she lived two years in Paris when she 
was little, and they always talk French at 
the table at home. So it was no credit to 
Mademoiselle that she could chatter away 
with her, but would you believe it, Madem- 
oiselle thought so? When company came 
in she would ask Elsa to describe her last 
holiday, or the time the laundry caught 
fire, or something like that, and then, when 
Elsa got through, she would explain to the 
company: “Though I take always pains 
for all, thees young lady most rewards my 
!?? And Elsa never opened a book 





trouble! 
for her! 

It used to make Connie Van Cott so mad 
she could hardly speak; it was so unjust, 
she said. Though Connie is very good in 
some ways, and really very religious in- 
deed, she hates to hear anybody praised, 
and of course it was ridiculous about Elsa, 
and she admitted it herself. So Connie 
said that somebody ought to explain to 
Mademoiselle how unfair she was, and how 
if she wasn’t careful she would deceive all 
the visitors, because none of us could talk 
French like Elsa, and the mothers might 
think we could. Ben and I advised her to 
let it alone, but she was very obstinate, and 
as Elsa refused very positively to do it, 
though Connie thought she ought, Connie 
finally persuaded Mary Watterson to go 
with her to Mademoiselle’s room and ex- 
plain. 

So they went, and a dreadful time they 
had. Mademoiselle either didn’t under- 
stand or else she didn’t want to—which 
Mary thinks—and she went into a terrible 
temper. She scolded them and called them 
names, all the worse because they didn’t 
know what the names meant, and talked a 
lot about American children and how bad 
and ungrateful they were, and how they were 





She scolded them and calle 


brought up in such an unsuitable way and 
would turn the hairs of their parents white if 
the parents had any sense of shame. Now, 
as Connie says, her parents have as much 
sense of shame as anybody, and her uncle is 
likely to be a bishop, everybody says, so she 
told Mademoiselle that that was not thestrict 
truth (she took care to put in, “I beg your 
pardon”) and then Mademoiselle took her 
by the shoulders and shook her, quite hard, 
Mary says, and screamed out, ‘‘ Am I then 
to be called liar by a child of twelve years ? 
It is too much!” 

Then she laughed in a queer way and 
cried and stamped her foot, and told them 
to go before she forgot herself or she would 
lose her self-control. So they went. 

But Mademoiselle kept talking to herself 
and scolding and walking about the room 
so that the girls heard her, and the teachers, 
too. Miss Norton went in, we heard from 
Gray Fairchild, who is in that hall, to try to 
pacify her, because she could talk to her; 
but much good it did, for Mademoiselle 
turned round and gave it to her, too, for 
Gray called Elsa in to her room right across 
the way, and Elsa told us what Mademoi- 
selle was saying. It wasn’t exactly listen- 
ing, because she screamed so you almost 
couldn’t help hearing her. She said that 
Miss Norton was stealing away the love and 
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loyalty of her students (just because Connie 
said that Miss Norton didn’t favor Elsa so, 
and was quite strict with her exercises, and 
didn’t mark her perfect on all her reports) 
and a lot more nonsense about American 
girls and how immodest they were and 
about their parents’ white hairs. And final- 
ly Miss Norton said it was useless to talk 
till Mademoiselle was in a calmer state of 
mind, and went away. 

Of course Miss Naldreth heard about all 
this very soon, and of course she called 
Connie and Mary to her room. And this 
is where the great event reaily began; for 
you must be wondering what it is all about, 
and where the exciting part is coming in. 
Connie wanted me to begin this story with 
a long account of Mademoiselle’s life, and 
even Ben, who writes such grand ones, 
thought that just to put it down in order as 
it really happened would be a little dull. 
But I can’t do that kind myself. All I can 
do is remember very carefully what people 
say and what really happened first; and 
you will very soon see that if Connie had 
not got Mademoiselle so mad, Miss Nal- 
dreth never would have heard of it, and 
then she would not have talked to Connie 
so solemnly and stirred up her conscience 
so, and then Connie wouldn’t have felt that 
she had to go to apologize in the middle of 
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the night, and then they would never have 
found out what they did. So really I don’t 
think it would make it any plainer to begin 
the way Ben did, to give me an idea of how 
it ought to be made a novel of. I will just 
copy down the beginning: 


The Fatal Meeting, or The Foreign Exile 
A Novel in Three Parts 
PART ONE 

It was Paris, that bright and interesting 
city where so much is always happening, in 
the year 1&8—. (That is the way they put 
dates, for one thing, and then Ben didn’t 
know Mademoiselle’s age, anyway.) O/ all 
the grisettes in the Latin Quarter nonewas a 
greater javorite or more beautijul than Hen- 
riette Pelletier. (In the dictionary it says that 
grisette means a gay work-girl, and though 
Mademoiselle might have been a work- 
girl, she couldn’t possibly have been gay. 
And 1 don’t see how she could ever have 
been a great favorite, either. But Ben had 
been reading a very interesting story about 
the Latin Quarter, and of course it had to 
be done that way.) But no scatter-brained 
student could boast the conquest oj that girl- 
ish heart. 


That last sentence, I am sure, was taken 
out of the book, and anyway, you see we 
should never get to the part of the story that 
happened here, at that rate. And as I tell 
Ben, that is the part that people who are 
interested in the school will want to know 
in future years. 

So I will just tell about Miss Naldreth 
and Connie. Of course, Mary Watterson 
didn’t count, and Miss Naldreth knew it, 
though she sent for her, too. Mary never 
did anything that somebody hadn’t put her 
up to, and whenever Connie argues with 
her about whether a thing is right or not, 
Mary always backs down and does the way 
Con says. And I will say for Connie that 
she never puts anyone up to anything she 
won’t do herself: this time she was the one 
that talked to Mademoiselle, for Mary was 
too scared. But she always has to have 
somebody with her, even a silly thing like 
Mary, before she’ll do anything. 

Well, Miss Naldreth asked them what 
was the meaning of this disturbance, and 
Connie began to explain to her very care- 
fully. I don’t know why it is, but Connie 
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always makes you want to slap her when 
she gets explaining why she thought she 
ought to do anything. It’s all right, of 
course, and it’s always true, for Connie is 
especially particular about the truth, but it 
makes you feel as if nobody else but her 
ever told the truth, somehow. Mary began 
to cry as soon as they got in the room, 
which is what you might expect, and Miss 
Naldreth hates crying. Mary told us what 
she said; Connie didn’t tell the first part of 
it, only the moral part at the end. You 
can see why. 

“Constantia,’’ Miss Naldreth said final- 
ly, “I suppose you meant well, but unless 
you begin very soon to understand that you 
are inclined to be a self-righteous and med- 
dling little girl, you are in grave danger of 
becoming a self-righteous and meddling 
woman. I don’t want to be hard with you, 
but I should like to make you see that a 
great deal of your goodness is artificial, and 
yet I am sure you are sincere.” 

“T always tell the truth, Miss Naldreth,” 
says Connie in that pious way of hers. 

“You tell as much as you know, Con- 
stantia, which is usually a limited quan- 
tity,’ Miss Naldreth answered, quite se- 
verely, Mary says. Then she went on to 
say that Mademoiselle was a stranger and 
a foreigner and things were hard for her, 
probably, and was it kind to make her 
nervous and her head ache? And how 
would Connie like to teach English in a 
French school? And didn’t she think it 
was a great deal to take upon herself, to 
instruct a teacher how she should mark her 
classes ? 

“But you tell us always to go directly to 
the teacher if there is any trouble, Miss 
Naldreth,’’ Connie reminded her, ‘and I 
didn’t think it was right 4 

“Ves, yes,” said Miss Naldreth, “but 
this happened to be a bad time to apply the 
rule.” 

Then she went on, and the funny thing 
about it is that Mary thought she was 
rather cross at Mademoiselle, herself, and 
only talked that way because she thought 
she had to; but Connie felt very different 
about it, and pretty soon her conscience be- 
gan to trouble her, and then she says she 
began to feel that we had all been very 
unjust to Mademoiselle, and that we ought 
to love her and make her glad she had 
come to this country! That is Connie, 
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every time. She certainly has the strangest 
conscience I ever saw. And really she 
makes more trouble with it than all the rest 
of our crowd put together, who haven’t got 
any to speak of. I mean by that, we don’t 
wake up in the night and begin to feel dif- 
ferent ways, as she does. And she makes 
you feel as if it was very important, too, 
every time, though again and again it has 
got us into trouble. As it did this time. 

Coming out from Miss Naldreth’s room, 
she suddenly began to cry, just as Mary (or 
any other sensible girl) was stopping and 
cheering up, and told Mary that if Mad- 
emoiselle died, it would be theirfault. Mary 
said she didn’t think so and that she wasn’t 
likely to die, anyhow—she’d had times like 
this before. Once, when Miss Norton said 
she should be very sorry to see the methods 
of the French convent brought into a rep- 
resentative American school (Gray heard 
her telling Polly-cracker) and once when 
she thought somebody had read a letter of 
hers. Both times she cried and talked to 
herself and stamped around the room and 
her eyes were all swollen afterward. And, 
anyhow, why had Connie made the row? 
But it was too late then; Connie’s con- 
science had begun, and it never stopped 
troubling her all that day. Something she 
heard made it worse, too. Gray heard 
Miss Norton tell Polly-cracker that it was 
a pity this had occurred just now, because 
Mademoiselle hadn’t been herself for a 
week or more. She said she had heard her 
late at night talking to herself—her room is 
just above Mademoiselle’s—and she thought 
she was more nervous than usual. 

Then Connie began to roll her eyes and 
look sad, and she wouldn’t eat any dinner 
to speak of, and late at night she woke 
Mary up through the register and said she 
couldn’t sleep till she had begged Mad- 
emoiselle’s pardon, and Mary must come, 
too. At first Mary said she wouldn’t, be- 
cause it was so cold in the halls and she was 
afraid, and then, anyway, she didn’t see 
why they should apologize for what Connie 
had said about favoring Elsa, because it 
was true, when you come to that. Just let 
it go, she said. But Connie said it was 


wicked to let the thought of keeping warm 
in the halls stand in the way of doing your 
duty, and Mademoiselle was a stranger and 
a foreigner, and we ought to remember how 
General Lafayette helped us in the Revo- 
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lutionary War. And Mary said that was 
so, which it was, of course, though I don’t 
think it would have made me get up at half 
past eleven at night and go through that 
cold hall. But it did Mary. 

They put on their wrappers and Connie 
took a candle and they went out very soft 
and crept down the stairs to Mademoiselle’s 
door. And then Connie began to get scared 
and whispered to Mary that maybe it would 
be worse for Mademoiselle’s headache to 
disturb her now, but to let her sleep, if she 
could, and forget her troubles; but Mary 
was cross and whispered back very angrily 
that she wasn’t going to catch her death of 
cold for nothing and that since Connie had 
begun she needn’t back out. If her con- 
science had made so much fuss, she could 
just go right along with it, Mary said, for 
how did she know that if they went back it 
wouldn’t begin troubling her again and 
Connie would call her up through the regis- 
ter just as she’d got warm in bed? Connie 
didn’t think it would, but Mary was firm, 
and told her she must go ahead, now she 
had begun. It’s no use arguing with Mary 
Watterson if she ever does make up her 
mind, which she does in the queerest places, 
and Con knew it. You might as well talk 
to a wall. Connie said she would have to 
wait a moment to see how her conscience 
directed her, and Mary said all right, she 
would give her two minutes, and then, if 
Connie’s conscience wasn’t all frozen up in 
that cold hall it ought to know what to do, 
and if it didn’t, she would never do one 
thing with Connie again, and besides, she’d 
tell all the girls what a coward she was. So 
Connie rolled up her eyes and waited to see, 
and Mary stared at her and chattered her 
teeth. 

And just then they heard Mademoiselle, 
through the door, whispering to herself, 
and it frightened them nearly to death. It 
was a sort of alow hissing that made as much 
noise as talking, though different, and they 
would both have run if they hadn’t been too 
scared. So they stood there, chattering 
their teeth, and listened to that awful hiss- 
ing noise. And suddenly Connie grabbed 
Mary’s armand whispered, “‘There’s some- 
body else there!” 

And sure enough, the hissing stopped 
and another voice, low, but not whispering, 
answered! 

Who could it 


be? Of course, they 



































Mary started to look through the keyhole, before she thought 


couldn’t knock then, and Mary started 
to look through the keyhole, before she 
thought, so she could tell the girls she had 
seen Mademoiselle breaking the rules; but 
Connie stopped her and whispered to her 
thatit was a terrible thing to look through a 
keyhole and no nice person ever dreamed of 
it—which is true, as we all know. And 
Mary agreed, but they had to know who it 
was, so they lay down on their stomachs and 
peeked under the door. They couldn’t see 
anything, though, but the bottom of Mad- 
emoiselle’s wrapper and the chair-legs. But 
they heard the other voice plainer, and it 
was a man’s voice. 

Well, what man could it be? They ar- 
gued about it for quite a little whiie—I don’t 
know any girl but Connie Van Cott who 
would argue lying on her stomach on a cold 
floor in the middle of the night, except 
Mary Watterson. Connie thought it wasa 
persecuted Huguenot who was exiled from 
France and would have been killed for his 
religion if anybody knew he was here; but 
of course that couldn’t be so, because, in 
the first place, the Huguenots are historical, 
and not like Episcopalians, living to-day, 
and, in the second place, nobody is exiled 
now, except to Siberia. Mary thought it 
must be Mademoiselle’s lover, and that 
being a foreigner, he had come to serenade 


her, but of course Miss Naldreth would 
never allow that, and so he was leaning on 
the window-sill and just talking, like the 
big picture in the reception-room. You 
wouldn’t have thought Mary was clever 
enough for that. Of course, Connie 
wouldn’t give up at first, and wanted to 
know how he could get up on the window-sill, 
and Mary said that Mademoiselle could let 
down a rope-ladder or tie the sheets to- 
gether, as you often read of. Then Connie 
said that it was too cold; but of course it 
was no colder for a lover than it would have 
been for a Huguenot, and anyway, as Mary 
said, a person couldn’t help falling in love 
in the winter sometimes, though when you 
think of it, most of the pictures seem to be 
in the summer, and the books, too. 
Whichever it was, they had to find out, 
and it was Connie who thought of the 
way. They went around the corner into 
the bath-room, and from that window you 
can look right at Mademoiselle’s. And 
when they had put the candle in the tub, 
so it wouldn’t show (Connie thought of 
that, too), they carefully pulled up the 
shade and looked, and there was the man, 
sitting on the sill, just as Mary said! He 
didn’t need any rope-ladder, though, for 
there is a big wistaria vine on a strong 
trellis just under Mademoiselle’s window, 
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and of course that was the very thing for 
him. 

I can tell you, Mary didn’t scold any 
more for being dragged out in the cold, for 
you don’t see as interesting’ things as that 
very often, and she knew it. Just as they 
were looking, the man began to slip off the 
sill and climb down, and when he got to 
where his head came up to the sill, Mad 
emoiselle leaned out and put her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. It was 
perfectly grand, Mary said. Her hair was 
in a long black braid and she looked quite 
handsome, they said, though I really can’t 
see how that could be. Gray would rather 
have seen it than any matinee she ever went 
to in her life, and she has seen about every 
actor there is. 

As soon as he got to the ground he waved 
his hand and walked off toward the hedge 
very quickly, and then waved once more 
and disappeared. Mademoiselle looked 
very sharply all about, and they could see 
she was scared—for fear of Miss Naldreth, 
of course—and then she pulled the window 
down very slowly, so as not to make a noise, 
and in a moment her light went out and 
the window was dark like the others. 

Then the girls slipped back to Mary’s 
room, and they were so excited they thought 
they never would get to sleep, but they did, 
finally. Connie didn’t want to tell us all, 
at first, for she knew Ben would begin to 
manage it directly, and probably write a 
story about it that would be more interest- 
ing than what they saw, even; but I am 
glad to say that Mary was more fair and 
told our crowd the first chance she got. Of 
course Ben was delighted with it, and saw 
the good points directly, and began on the 
novel that I told you about—7The Fatal 
Meeting, or The Foreign Exile. As she said, 
it seemed a pity that such an exciting thing 
should have happened to Mademoiselle and 
not somebody else, Mademoiselle being so 
disagreeable, and rather old, vou would 
think; but still she certainly must have 
been very much in love, Ben pointed out, to 
have sat so long with her window open, 
when she never opened it for any other rea- 
son whatever. She was always saying the 
terrible draughts would give her pneu- 
monia, and there she was with only a wrap- 
per over her night-gown! But, as Ben’s 


novel said, in Part Two, love is the most 
powerful lever of the human heart. 
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Sull, it wasn’t powerful enough to keep 
Mademoiselle from snifflingin the morning, 
and that was what made the trouble. 
Pinky West happened to say that a cold 
made the French class even more unbear- 
able than a headache—it was when the 
girls were dancing Thursday evening—and 
Gray was dancing with her, and she couldn't 
help looking wise and saying some hint- 
ing kind of thing, and before she knew it 
Pinky had it all out of her. This was very 
mean of Gray, and the fact that she is two 
years older than the rest of us that told her 
does not give her the right, as she said, to 
use her judgment in telling things to the 
old girls. 1am Pinky’s particular friend 
among the younger girls, and I should have 
been the one to tell her, if anybody did. 
The girls all agreed with me there, and it 
was not jealousy that made me advise them 
not to tell Gray any more of our plans nor 
let her consult with us when things got so 
mixed up and we were trying to hely Mad- 
emoiselle. And it was perfectly ridiculous 
of Gray to pretend that she knew so much 
more than the rest of us about it, and to call 
Connie a foolish child and tell her not to 
interfere, because all she knew she got from 
us, anyway, and she felt so important when 
Pinky said that Miss Naldreth ought to be 
told, or her father would take her away 
from the school, that she just said, yes in 
deed, and never asked us whether she 
might. Of course, Connie understood as 
well as Gray that it was wrong to disobey 
Miss Naldreth, and if nobody can call with 
out a note from your parents, and not sta\ 
after ten anyway, much less can they sit on 
the window-sill at twelve o’clock, which we 
know is midnight as well as Pinky. 

But after all, Mademoiselle was a teach 
er, and that is a little different, I should 
think. Mr. Ange'l stayed after ten when 
he called on Miss Peck. And Pinky her 
self sees her friends till eleven when she is 
at home. Of course, school rules are dif 
ferent. But Gray said that this was not 
the same thing at all, and that it was worse 
for Mademoiselle just because she was a 
teacher. She meant the example. But 
none of the girls would be apt to have a 
lover like that, and as Connie said, there is 
no other trellis on the house, anyhow. 

But whatever may be the real reason why 
such a fuss was made, it is still true that it 
was our discovery, and we should have been 
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allowed to manage it. Pinky West I shall 
always admire more than anyone else in the 
world, but she should not have told Miss 
Norton. She pretended that it was her 
duty to, just the way Gray did, but I believe 
it was just the same with both of them— 
they wanted to be important with an older 
person, and snub the younger ones. Be- 
cause after she told Miss Norton Pinky 
wouldn’t tell Gray any more about it, but 
said she had promised not to discuss the 
matter, especially with the younger girls! 
I tell you, Gray was angry! And did you 
ever hear anything so silly, because it was 
the younger girls that knew about it first! 
But that’s about as much justice as you can 
usually expect, Ben says. 

Well, that night, as they say in books, the 
crash came. And we were in it. Ben 
thought that the least we could do for Mad- 
emoiselle was to warn her that not only 
were her parents or the lover’s parents, or 
whoever it was that oppressed them and 
forced them to be so secret, against them, 
but that they were likely to be discovered 
by others, who might send word and wreck 
their lives.) We knew that Gray would 
never be satisfied till she had seen them, she 
is so prying and curious. And Miss Nor- 
ton, being a teacher, would side with the 
parents, of course. So Ben wrote a letter 


that said to have no fear, though we knew 
all, but to be on her guard and trust all to 
us, because it was always darkest just be- 
fore dawn. It was a lovely letter, though 
I really don’t see that it amounted to much, 
because when I asked her what we were 
going to do if Mademoiselle did trust all to 
us, Ben said we couldn’t do anything ex- 
actly, but stand by her, which we would do, 
of course, but still the parents probably 
wouldn’t stop for that. 

We tried to get the letter into Mademoi- 
selle’s room, but there was always some- 
body in the hall, somehow, and often it was 
one of the teachers. So we just had to give 
it up till night, and even then Ben wouldn’t 
let us take a candle, because we could hear 
steps in the hall so late that we fell asleep 
once, waiting, and didn’t wake up till the 
church clock struck eleven. Then we stum- 
bled along in the pitchy dark as soft as we 
could, with the letter, to put under the door, 
and I felt so nervous and queer I nearly 
screamed. It seemed to me I heard some- 
thing breathing all over the hall, and rus- 
tlings, and once I know something brushed 
against my bare leg, when I was holding up 
my night-gown, not to trip. All of a sud- 
den Ben gave a loud gasp and stopped, and 
somebody grabbed my shoulder and a low 
voice said: “Stop! Who are you?” 
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I squealed, and I heard a match strike, 
and a lot of people squealed, and the gas in 
the hall shot up—and what do you think ? 
That hall was full of people! Fourteen we 
counted up afterward, girls and teachers, 
close up against the wall on both sides, and 
staring at us in the middle, with Miss Nor- 
ton grabbing us and old Weeksey lighting 
the gas. And down on her knees by Mad- 
emoiselle’s door, in a funny brown wrapper 
and her hair in two skimpy little braids, was 
the Creepy-Cat, listening at the key-hole! 

They all looked at each other so queerly 
that I knew they didn’t know one another 
were there, and they all kept still as mice, 
and counted how many of them there were, 
and tried to think of something to say. 

And suddenly a door opened and Miss 
Naldreth herself appeared before us! She 
looked taller than ever, in a long black 
wrapper like a tea-gown, and her hair was 
just the same as it always is. Some of the 
girls do say she sleeps in it, and I believe it 
now. 

“What is the meaning of this, Miss Nor- 
ton, Miss Weeks, young ladies?” she said, 
and her voice sounded terrible, it was so 
still in the hall. “ Miss Kripsen, what am 
I to understand from your attitude? Be- 
nigna, what is that in your hand?” 

“A note, Miss Naldreth,” says Ben. 
“Give it to me,’? commanded Miss Nal- 
dreth. She openeditand reidit. Thatis 
something she never did in the history of 
Elmbank. ‘What is the meaning of this 
extraordinary folderol?” she said. “Are 
you all mad?” 

And then Connie, like a little fool, began 
to cry. She was so frightened she didn’t 
know what she was doing, and she just 
whimpered out: “Oh, Miss Naldreth, you 
ought not to separate them and wreck their 
lives!” 

“Separate whom, Constantia?” said 
Miss Naldreth, in that calm, awful way, 
“ Control yourself.” 

Just then the door opened, and Mad- 
emoiselle stuck out her head. 

“Qu’est-ce que cest? Qu’est-ce que 
cest? Mon Dieu!” she called out, but 
Connie went on answering Miss Naldreth. 

“We were trying to warn Mademoiselle 
about her lover,”’ she said, “and help them 
to——” 

Then Mademoiselle gave a 
scream and fainted away. 


dreadful 
That is, she 
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turned as white as snow and fell against the 
wall a moment, and Miss Naldreth said, 
“ Girls, go to your rooms instantly!” 

But for once in our lives we didn’t mind 
Miss Naldreth. We stayed. 

In just a minute Mademoiselle stood up 
and pointed her finger at Connie and made 
a long speech. It was so fast we couldn’t 
have understood it if we’d studied French 
forten years, but Miss Norton did, and all of 
a sudden she began to look queer and tried 
to answer Mademoiselle, and ask her some- 
thing, too. And Mademoiselle snapped 
out some answer to her and went on giving 
itto Connie. And Miss Naldreth took her 
hand down from her neck and wiped her 
forehead off with her handkerchief, as if it 
was summer. ‘Then she said something in 
French to Mademoiselle and Mademoiselle 
shook her head and stamped her foot and 
jumped into her room and locked the door, 
talking to herself. 

Miss Naldreth leaned up against the 
door, and she looked whiter than Mad- 
emoiselle, and awfully queer. 

“T will see you in the morning, all of you. 
Oblige me by separating quietly,” she said 
(her exact words) and we sort of melted 
away. 

Well, what do you think? It was not 
Mademoiselle’s lover at all; it was her son, 
and she was Madame, really! Before she 
came to this country somebody told her 
that she could not get a position to teach 
here unless she was Mademoiselle, for they 
never had anybody else in boarding- 
schools, and she believed them, and of 
course nobody knew. 

Miss Naldreth made a speech to the 
school in the morning and explained it, and 
oh, how icy she was, and how silly the 
teachers looked! 

Of course, it was foolish of Mademoiselle, 
but then she didn’t speak much English, 
and she didn’t know any better. Still, it 
was deceitful. But it was all based on a 
misapprehension, and therefore we should 
not sit in judgment on a stranger. (Miss 
Naldreth’s words.) 

Her son got lonesome without her and he 
was just finishing school, so he begged some 
money from his friends and ran away and 
crossed the ocean and came to Elmbank. 
He wrote to her from New York, and she 
was so happy she had to let him come, and 
he thought it would be fun to steal in at 
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night and see her, which, of course, it 
would have been. She was trying to think 
what was best to do, and she was going to 
tell Miss Naldreth about it in a day or two, 
but she hated to admit that she had not 
told the truth at first, you see. 

This is the way Miss Naldreth ended her 
spect h: 

“| hoped to keep Madame Pelletier with 
us,” she said, smiling away politely, “but 
she feels that she must leave us after the 
Christmas vacation and take her son back 
to France, where she intends to open a 
school for English and American girls. Be 
fore she goes, however, I shall give her and 
M. Henri a little parting reception, to which 
you will all be invited.” 
~ Which she did. Almond cakes and lem 
onade and sandwiches. And the dancing 
school boys from the Academy were asked 
and * danced! Kverybody met M. 
Henri Pelletier. THe was eighteen and very 
funny, we thought, though Elsa and Gray 
liked him. He made bows all the time and 
he couldn’t talk much English. 


we 
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I heard Miss Norton say it was a social 
triumph and she admired Miss Naldreth 
more every day she knew her. She said it 
to Miss Weeks, and Weeksey blinked and 
said: ‘“ Why, how strange! I had supposed 
she would dismiss Mademoi—Madame im- 
mediately, and hush the matter up. It 
came near being very dangerous, you know, 
Miss Norton. The girls would have surely 
been taken out.” 

“Whereas now they haveall written home 
about M. Henri and the party,” said Miss 
Norton, ‘‘and Madameis flattered to death.” 

That was true about the writing home, 
but Connie never forgave Mademoiselle. 
Pinkyand Gray said it wasall right, but Con- 
nie says it would have been much better if 
M. Henri fad been a lover, for that would 
not have been half so deceitful, and she 
would have respected them more. And in 
a way, of course, that is true. He should 
not have run away from school, and Mad- 
emoiselle should have told the truth,—but 
Ben and I are sure that Miss Naldreth was 
better pleased as it was. 
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we thought. 
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WILD GEESE IN APRIL 


Frederick Brooks Lindsey 


DECORATIONS BY ERNEST TEAskrit 


HloNkK ve, honk ye, as ve go 
North to green Ontario, 
Voyagers of afternoon, 
Buovant-winged sky-platoon. 


in what odorous gulfland, say, 
In what caravanserai 

Of dim leafage, loitering 

Where the endless bayous ring, 
Have ye tarried for the spring? 
Up what ever-shining shoals, 
Where the Cumberland unrolls; 
Or across what sedgy lake, 
Trailing darkness in your wake, 


Have ye seen the dawn-lights shake 


Over what far prairie’s marge, 
Where horizons still enlarge, 
And great winds go shouting by, 
Have ye fared with unshut eye? 
Following April’s blossomy feet, 
Ah! ve find the following sweet. 


Honk ye, honk ve, as ye go 
North to green Ontario, 
Voyagers of afternoon, 
Buoyant-winged sky-platoon. 
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MORE LETTERS OF 


RECOLLECTIONS 


A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


By Mary King Waddington 


THIRD PAPER 
{LLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND FROM PORTRAITS REDRAWN BY C. S. CHAPMAN 
To H. L.K. square building that had been probably a 
medieval castle, but was now a farm— 
Rome, Friday, February 12, 1904. sheep and cattle wandering out of the old 


T seems so strange to be back 
é here, dear, after twenty-four 
Me years, and to find Rome so 
W(2) changed, sounchanged. The 
; A new quarter, an absolutely 
SESS yew modern city, might be 
Wiesbaden, or Neuilly, orany cheerful resort 
of retired business men who build hideous 
villas with all sorts of excrescences—busts, 
vases, and plaques of bright-colored majol- 
ica—and the old city with the dirty little 
winding streets going toward St. Peter's ex- 
actly the same; almost the same little ragged, 
black-eyed children playing in the gutters. 

We had a most comfortable journey 
down. Hardly anyone in the sleeping-car 
but ourselves, so we all had plenty of room. 
It was a bright, beautiful morning when we 
got to Modane—the mountains covered 
with snow, and the fresh keen wind blowing 
straight from the glaciers was enchanting 
after a night in the sleeping-car. They are 
frightfully overheated. I had some diffi- 
culty in persuading the attendant to open 
my window for the night; however, as I 
was alone in my compartment, he finally 
agreed, merely saying he would come and 
shut it when we passed through the great 
tunnel. We dined at the buffet at Genoa, 
and it didn’t seem natural not to ask for the 
Alassio train. The station was crowded, 
the Roman train too—they put on extra 
carriages. We got to Rome about 9.30. I 
had been ready since 6.30, cagerly watching 
to get a glimpse of St. Peter’s. [had visions 
of Civita Vecchia and running along by the 
sea in the early morning, 

I was quite awake, but I didn’t see St. 
Peter’s until we were quite near Rome. We 
ran through long, level stretches of Cam- 
pagna, with every now and then a great 
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gateway, and those splendid big white oxen 
that one sees all over the Campagna—some 
shepherd’s huts with their pointed thatched 
roots dotted about, but nothing very pict- 
uresque or striking. We passed close to 
San Paolo Fuori le Mura, with the Testaccio 
quite near. We paid ourselves compliments 
when we arrived at the station for having 
made our long journey so easily and pleas- 
antly. No one was tired and no one was 
bored. Between us all (we were four wom- 
en) we had plenty of provisions and Bessie* 
and Mme. de Bailleul were most successful 
with their afternoon tea, with delicious 
American cake, that Bessie had brought 
over in the steamer. 

After all, Josephine? finds she has room 
for me and my maid, which of course is in- 
finitely pleasanter for me than being at the 
hotel. Her house is charming—not one of 
the old palaces, but plenty of room and 
thoroughly Italian. The large red salon I 
delight in; it couldn’t exist anywhere else 
but in Rome, with its red silk walls, heavy 
gilt furniture, pictures, and curious bits of 
old carving and majolica. It opens into a 
delightful music-room with fine frescoes on 
the walls (a beautiful bit of color), and be- 
yond that there is a small salon where we 
usually sit. She has a picture there of her 
husband, Don Emanuele Ruspoli (late 
syndic of Rome), which has rather taken 
possession of me. It is such a handsome, 
spirited face, energetic and rather imperi- 
he looks a born ruler of men, and I 
believe he was. They say Rome was never 
so well governed as in his time. He was 
one of the first of the voung Roman no- 
bles who emancipated themselves from the 


ous 


*Marquise de Talleyrand-Perigord, ne Carter. 
tPrincess di Peggio Suara, née Curtis. 
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papal rule. As quite a youth he ran away 
from college and entered the Italian army 
as a simple soidier, winning his grade as 
captain on the battle-field. He was a loyal 
and devoted servant of the house of Savoie, 
and took a prominent part in all the events 
which ended in proclaiming Vittorio Eman- 
uel King of Italy, with Rome his capital. 
This quarter, Piazza Barberini, is quite 
new tome. It used to seem rather far off in 
the old days 
when we came = = 
to seethe Storys 
inthe Barberini 
Palace, but now 
it is quite cen 
tral. The great 
new street 
Via Veneto 
runs _ straight 
away from the — | 
Piazza, pastthe — | 
Church of the | 
Cappucini— 
you will re 
member the | 
vaults with all | 
the dead monks — | 
standing about | 
the Palace of | 
the Queen 
Mother, and 
various large 
hotels, to Porta 
Pinciana. Just 
the otherside of 
the road is the e 
new gate open 
ing into the Vil 
la Borghese. I | 
rather lost my | 
self there the 


first day I 
prowled about bh] (Queer 
alone. It was 


raining, but I wanted some air, and turned 
into the Vid Veneto, which is broad and 
clean. I walked quite to the end, and then 
came tothe Porta Pinciana, crossed the road, 
and found myself in a beautiful villa. I 
didn’t come upon any special landmark 
until I the museum, which, of 
course, looked quite familiar. However, I 
was bewildered and hailed a passing groom 
toinquire where I was, and even when he told 
I had never 


got near 


me could scarcely believe it. 
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gone into the Villa Borghese except by the 
Piazza del Popolo. They have made ex 
traordinary changes since the Government 
have bought it—opened out new roads and 
paths, planted quantities of trees and flow 
ers, and cleaned up and trimmed in every 
direction. It will bea splendid promenade 
in the heart of the city, but no longer the old 
Villa Borghese we used to know, with ragged 
unkempt corners, and little paths in out-of 
the-way places 
choked up 
with weeds and 
long grass that 
one could hard- 
ly get through. 
Lhaven* 
quite got my 
bearings yet, 
and for the first 
three or four 
mornings I took 
myself down to 
the Piazzadi 
Spagna, and 
started from 
there. There, 
too, there are 
changes—new 
| houses and 
shops (I was 


7] SO 


: | glad to see old 
ae i. | Spithoever in 
the same place) 
and a 
¢ / look of business 
and modern 
life. There 
were not nearly 
so many people 
| doing nothing, 
1 Joungingabout, 

leaning on the 

fod barca, or play 
ing Mora on the 

Spanish steps. All the bofte* were still stand 
ing in the middle of the street, the Coachmen 
smiling, cracking their whips, and making 
frantic little dashes across the piazza when 


who 





decided 





ever they saw an unwary. stranger 
might want a cab. 

The Spanish steps looked beautiful, 
glowing with color—pink, yellow, and that 
soft gray tint that the Roman stones take in 
the sunlight. All the lower steps are covered 

* Little 


open Carrlges, 
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Exterior and entrance o 
Brancaccio Palace 


1 residence of Ambassador 
Meyer. 

with flower stalls 
(they are not allowed 
any longer scattered 
all over the piazza), 
and most picturesque 
they looked — datfo 
dils, mimosa, and 
great bunches of 
peach-blossoms 
which were very 
effective. There 
were very few models 
in costume sitting 
about: a few children plaving some sort of 
game with stones, which they interrupted to 
run after the forestier? and ask for a piccolo 
soldo (a penny), and one or two old men 
with long white beards—might have done 
for models of the apostles or Joseph in the 
flight into Egypt—wrapped in their won 
derful long green cloaks, sitting in the sun. 
There is one novelty—an 
haven't been in it yet, but [shall try it some 
day. One must get accustomed to many 
changes in the Rome of to-day. 

I recognized some of the houses at the top 
of the steps—the corner one between Vias 
Sistina and Gregoriana, where the Rod 
mans used to live one vear, and where we 
have dined so often, sitting on the round 
balcony and seeing the moon rise over the 
Pincio. 

I walked home the other day by the Via 


USCENSCUY. | 
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Sistina to the Piazza 
Barberini, and that 
part seemed to me 
absolutely un- 
changed. The same 
little open mosaic 
shops, with the work- 
men dressed in white 
working at the door 
—almostin the street. 
In one shop they were 
just finishing a table, 






Dining-room, Brancaccio Palace 


putting in countless little bits of colored mar- 
ble (some of them so small). It was exactly 
like the one we brought from Rome years 
ago, Which stands now in Francis’s jumoir. 
There was of course the inevitable jeweller’s 
shop, with crosses and brooches of dull yel- 
low Roman gold and mosaic, and silk shops 
with Roman silk scarfs, and a sort of coarse 
lace which I have seen everywhere. In the 
middle of the streeta miserable wrinkled old 
woman, her face mahogany color, attired in 
ared skirt witha green handkerchief on her 
head, was skirmishing with a band of dirty 
littie children who had apparently upset her 
basket of roast chestnuts, and were making 
off with as many as they could tind, pursued 
by her shrill cries and maledizion?, 
Monday, February 15th. 

Tam alone this morning—the others have 

gone to the meet at Cecchignola fuori Porta 
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San Sebastiano. I should have liked to go 
for the sake of old times, but I was rather 
tired, and have the court ball to night. 

Last night I had a pleasant dinner at 
Count Vitali’s. He has bought the Bandini 
palace, and made it, of course, most com- 
fortable and modern. The rooms are 


Victor Emanuel III, King of Italy 


beautiful—the splendid proportions and 
great space one only sees now in Rome in 
the old palaces. The dinner was for M. 
Nisard(French Ambassador totheVatican), 
but it wasn’t altogether black. There was 
one of the Queens’ ladies and one or two 
secretaries from the Quirinal embassies. 
The line between the two parties is not 
nearly so sharply drawn as when I was here 
so many years ago. A few people came in 
the evening. Among the first to appear was 
Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, whom I was 
delighted to see again. It is long since I 
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have seen a cardinal in all the bravery of 
his red robes and large jewelled cross, and 
for the first time I felt as if I was back in old 
Rome. We had a nice talk and plunged 
into Moscow and all the coronation festivi- 
ties. I told him I was very anxious to sce 
the Pope, which he said could easily be ar- 
ranged. Nisard, too, was 
charming—said I should have 
anaudiences pécialeasancienne 
ambassadrice. I waited to see 
the cardinal go with all the 
usual ceremonies fora prince of 
theChurch. Two tall footmen 
with flambeaux and tall can- 
dles escorted him to his car- 
riage. The cardinal came 
alone, which surprised me. I 
thought they always had an at- 
| tendant—a sort of ecclesiastical 
| aide-de-camp. 

| Saturday Marquise de Bail- 
| leul and I were received by the 





Queen. Our audience was at 
| four. I went for hera little be- 
| ° , . 
| fore. We drove straight to the 





Quirinal, the great entrance on 
| the piazza. ‘Two swell porters 
| wereat the door, but no guards 

nor soldiers visible anywhere. 

We went upthe grand staircase, 

where there was a red carpet 
| and plenty of flowers, but no 
| servants on the steps. The 
doors of a large anteroom at 
| the top of the stairs were open, 
| and there were four footmen in 
| powder, culottes, and royal red 
| liveries, and three or four men 

in black. We left our wraps. 

[wore my gray velvet and Mar 

quise de Bailleul was in black 

with a handsome sable cape 
(which she was much disgusted at leaving). 
Wewentat once into a large room, where the 
dame de palais de service was waiting for us. 
She had a list in her hand, came forward at 
once and named herself, Duchesse d’Arscoli 
and said she supposed I was Mme. Wadding- 
ton. I introduced Marquise de Bailleul. 
The gentleman also came up and said a few 
words. There were one or two other ladies 
in the room, evidently waiting their turn. 
In a few minutes the door into the next 
room opened and two ladies came out. The 
duchesse went in, remained a second, then 
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On the way to the meet at Cecilia Meteila 


coming back, waved us in. She didn’t 
come in herself, didn’t announce us, and 
shut the door behind us. We found our- 
selves in a large, rather bare room, with no 
trace of habitation—I fancy it is only used 
for official receptions. The Queen was 
standing at a table about the middle of the 
room. She is tall, dark, with fine eves and 
a pretty smile. We made our two curtseys 

hadn’t time for the third, as she ad 
vanced a step, shook hands, and made us 
sit down. The visit didn’t last very long. 
I fancy she was rather tired, as evidently she 
had been receiving a good many people, and 
was probably bored at having to make 
phrases to utter strangers she might never 
see again. We had the usual royal ques- 
tions as to our children. As T only had one 
child my conversation on that subject soon 
came to an end, but Marquise de Bailleul 
has three small ones, so she got on swim- 
mingly. The Queen talked very prettily 
and simply about her own children, and 
the difficulty of keeping them natural and 
unspoiled; said people gave them such 
beautiful presents—all sorts of wonderful 
mechanical toys which they couldn't ap- 
preciate. One thing she said was rather 
funny—that the present they liked best was 
a rag doll the American Ambassadress had 
brought them from America. 

As soon aswe came out other people went 
in. I fancy all the strangers asked to the 
ball had to be presented first to the Queen. 
I think the London rule was rather simpler. 
There the strangers were always presented 
at supper, when the Princess of Wales made 
her cercle. 


We went toa ball in the evening at Baron 
Pasetti’s (Austrian Ambassador to the 
Quirinal). They have a fine apartment in 
the Palazzo Chigi. I remembered the rooms 
quite well, just as they were in the old days 
when Wimpffen was Ambassador. The ball 
was most brilliant—all Rome there. The 
Pasettis are going away, and will be much 
regretted. I think he is rather delicate and 
has had enough of public life. I hadn’t seen 
him since Florence, when we were all young 
and life was then a succession of summer 
days—long afternoons in the villas, with 
roses hanging over the walls, and evenings 
on the balcony, with nightingales singing in 
the garden and the scent of flowers in the 
air, ‘‘die goldene Zeit der jungen Liebe” 
(the golden days of young love). 

Sunday Bessie and I went to the Ameri- 
can church. Dr. Nevin is still away in 
America. The church is large, but was 
quite full—there are evidently many Ameri- 
cansin Rome. The great mosaics over the 
altar were given by Mrs. Field. 

Wednesday, February 17th. 

Monday night we went to the court ball. 
It was very amusing, but extraordinarily 
simple, not to say democratic. Bessie and 
I went together early, so as to get good seats. 
If I hadn’t known we were going to the 
palace I should have thought we had made 
a mistake in the house. The square of the 
(uirinal was so quiet, almost deserted—no 
troops nor music, nor crowd of people look- 
ing on and peering into the carriages to see 
the dresses and the jewels—no soldiers nor 
officials of any kind on the grand staircase. 
Some tall cuirassiers and footmen in the 
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anteroom—no Chamberlains or 
nothing like the glittering crowd of gold 
lace and uniforms one usually sees in the 
anteroom of a palace. We walked through 
two or three handsome rooms to the ball 


pages 


room, Where there were already a great 
many people. The room is large, high, but 
rather too narrow, with seats all round. 
There was no raised platform for the court 

merely a carpet and two large gilt arm 


chairs forthe Kingand Queen and a smaller 


one for the Comte de Turin. [It was amu 

ing to see all the people coming in, the dif 
ferent uniforms and jewels of the women 
givingatoncean urof court. The entrance 
of the royal cortége was quite simple. They 
plaved the ** Marcia Reale,” which I don’t 
atall care for. Itisa frivolous, jumpy little 
tune, not at all the grave, dignified meas 
ure one would expect on such an occasion. 
There were no chamberlains walking back 
office in 


ird with their great 


their hands. The master of ceremonies, 
well in his 


wands of 


Count Gianotti, looking very 
uniform and broad green ribbon, came first, 
and almost immediately behind him the 
King and Queen, arm in arm, the Count of 
Turin, and a small procession ef court 
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ie for the hounds 


functionaries. The Queen looked very well 
in vellow, with a splendid tiara. She took 
her seat at once; the King and Comte de 
Turin) remained standing. What 
charming was the group of young court 
tall, hand 
some women, very well dressed. There was 
no guadrille Chonneur, none of the royal 


Vas 


ladies who flowed the Queen 


The dancing began as soon 
any little couple, 


ties danced. 
as the court was seated 
t voung lieutenant, an American, anyone, 
dane ing under the nose of the sovereigns, 
The Queen remained sitting quite alone, 
hardly 
or four dances; then there was a move, and 

le her cercle, going straight around 


speaking to anyone, through three 


she mace 
the room, and speaking to almost everyone. 
The King mace no cercle, remained stand 
ingnearthe corp di plomatique, who were all 
massed on one side ef the thrones (or arm 
chairs). He talked to t! 
etrangers de distinction (men)—they say he 
rarely speaks to a Woman. 


1 ambassadors and 


We all moved 
about a little after the Queen had passed, 
and I found plenty of old friends and col 
leagues to talk to. Neither the Russian Am 
of his 


staff were present, on account of the war. 


hassador, Prince Ourousoff, nor any 
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Thursday, February 25th. 
We dined last night at the Wurts’,who 
have a charming apartment in one of the 
finest old palaces (Anticci Mattei) in Rome. 
The staircase, beautiful, most elaborately 
carved, really reminded me of Mont St. 
Michel. Their rooms are filled with all 
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We had a mild humiliation as we got to 
the inner Court. The sentries would not 
let us pass. We had the small coupé, with 
one horse, and it seems one-horse vehicles 
are not allowed to enter these sacred pre- 
cincts. We protested, saying we had a 
special audience, and that we couldn’t get 
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From the photograph, given to Madame W 


sorts of interesting things, the collection of 
vears. The dinner was very pleasant 
half Italian, half diplomatic. 

I have just come in from my audience 
with the Pope. I found the convocation 
when I got home last night. 
rather disgusted at not having received hers, 
as we had planned to go together; but she 
said she would come with me. She would 
dress herself in regulation attire—long black 
dress and black veil—and take the chance. 


Bessie was 
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out on the muddy pavement, but it was no 
use; they wouldn't hear of our modest 
equipage going in, so we had to cross the 
quite a large one, and decidedly 

on foot, holding up our long dresses 


court 
muddy 
as well as we could. 

It seemed so-natural to go up the great 
stone staircase, with a few Swiss guards in 
their striped red and yellow uniform stand- 
ing about. We spoke to one man in Italian, 
asking him the way, and he replied in 
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German. I faney very few of them speak 
Italian. We passed through a good many 
rooms tilled with all sorts of people: priests, 


officers, gardes nobles, women in_ black, 





evidently waiting for an audience, valets de 
camer rl 
rutfs and 
a most picturesque 


heard every 


sssed in red damask, 


S¢ grell in black 


chambre dare 
velvet doublets, 
gold chains and cros 
and poly glot assemblage; one 


language under the sun. 

We were passed on from one room to an 
other, and finally came to a halt in a large 
square room, where there were more priests, 
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one or two monsignor, in their violet robes, 
and two officers. | showed my paper, one 
of the monsignori, Bicletis (maestro di Casa 
di Sua Santita), came forward and said the 
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Pope was expecting me; so then T presented 
Bessie, explained that the name had been 
sent in at the same time with mine, and that 
if she could be admitted (without the con 
vocation) it would bea great pleasure to both 
of us to be received together. Tle said there 
would be no ditt ulty in that. 

While we iw tO him the door 
into the audience chamber was opened, and 


were talkir 
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a large party came out—the Comte arid 
Comtesse d’Eu and their sons, with a nu- 
merous suite. We had barely time to ex- 
changea few remarks, as Monsignor Biclctis 
was waiting for us to advance. We found 
the Pope standing in the centre of rather a 
smallroom. ‘The walls were hung with red 
damask, the carpet also was red, and at one 
end were three gold chairs. We made low 
curtseys—didn’t kneel nor kiss his hands, 
being Protestants. He advanced a few 
steps, shook hands, and made us sit down, 
one on each side of him. He was dressed, of 
course entirely in white. He spoke only 
Italian—said he understood French, but 
didn’t speak it easily. He has a beautiful 
face—so earnest, with a fine upward look in 
his eyes; not at all the intellectual, ascetic 
appearance of Leo XIII, nor the half- 
malicious, kindly smile of Pius IX, but a 
face one would remember. I asked him if 
he was less tired than when he was first 
named Pope. He said, oh, yes, but that the 
first days were very trying—the great heat, 
the change of habits and climate, and the 
change of food (so funny, one would think 
there needn’t be any great change between 
Rome and Venice—less fish, perhaps). He 
talked a littke—only a littlke—about France, 
and the difficult times we were passing 
through; knew that I was a Protestant and 
an “old Roman”; asked how many years 
since I had been back; said: “ You won’t 
find the old Rome you used to know; there 
are many, many changes.” 

He was much interested in all Bessie told 
him about America and the Catholic re- 
ligion in the States—was rather amused 
when she suggested that another American 
cardinal might perhaps be a good thing. 
He asked us if we knew Venice, and his face 
quite lighted up when we spoke of all the 
familiar scenes where he had spent so many 
happy years. He was much beloved in 
Venice. ‘He gave me the impression of a 
man who was still feeling his way, but who, 
when he had found it, would go straight on 
to what he considered his duty. But I must 
say that is not the general impression; most 
people think he will be absolutely guided 
by his entourage, who will never leave him 
any initiative. 

As we were leaving I said I had something 
to ask. “Dica, dica, La prego” (Please 
speak), so I explained that I was a Protes- 
tant, my son also, but that he had married a 
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Catholic, and I would like his blessing for 
my daughter. He made mea signtokneel, 
touched my head with his hand, saying the 
words in Latin, and adding, “E per Leiet 
tutta la sua famiglia” (for you and all your 
family). He turned his back slightly when 
we went out, so we were not obliged to back 
out altogether. 

We talked a few moments in the ante- 
room with Monsignor Bicletis, but he was 
very busy, other people going in to the Pope, 
so we didn’t stay and went down to Cardinal 
Merry del Val’s apartment. He receives in 
the beautiful Borgia rooms, with Pinturic- 
chio’s marvellous frescoes (there was such 
a lovely Madonna over one of the doors, a 
young pure face against that curious light- 
green background one sees so often in the 
early Italian masters). The apartment was 
comparatively modern—calorifére, electric 
light, bells, etc. While we were waiting the 
Comte and Comtesse d’Eu and their party 
passed through. 

The cardinal received us standing, but 
made us sit down at once. He is a tall, 
handsome homme du monde, rather English 
looking, very young. He told us he was not 
yet forty years old. He speaks English as 
well as I do (his mother was English), and, 
they tell me, every other language equally 
well. He seemed to have read everything 
and to be au courant of all that was said 
and thought all over the world. He talked 
a little more politics than the Pope—de- 
plored what was going on in France, was 
interested in all Bessie told him about 
America and Catholicism over there. They 
must be struck with the American priests 
and bishops whom they see in Europe, not 
only their conception, but their practice of 
their religion is so different. I had such an 
example of that one day when we asked a 
friend of ours, a most intelligent, highly 
educated modern priest to meet Monsignor 
Ireland. He was charmed with him—he 
listened most intently to all he said, par- 
ticularly when he was speaking of the wild 
life out West, near California, and the diffi- 
culty of getting any hold over the miners. 
(He started a music hall, among other things, 
to have some place where the men could go 
in the evenings, and get out of the saloons 
and low drinking-shops). Our friend per 
fectly appreciated the practical energy of 
the monsignor, but said such a line would 
be impossible in France. No priest, no 
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matter how high his rank, would be allowed 
such initiative, and the people would not 
understand. 

He didn’t keep us very long, had evident- 
ly other audiences, and not time to talk to 
everybody. I am very glad to have seen 
him. He is quite unlike any cardinal I 
have ever met—perhaps because he is so 
much younger than most of them, perhaps 
because he seemed more homme du monde 
than ecclesiastic; but I dare say that type is 
changing, too, with everything else in Rome. 
We had a most interesting afternoon. 
After all, Rome and the Vatican are unique 
of their kind. 

Friday, February 26th. 

I had my audience from Queen Marghe- 
rita alone this afternoon. Bessie and Jose- 
phine have already been. Her palace is in 
the Veneto (our quarter) and very near. It 
is a large, fine building, but I should have 
liked it better standing back in a garden, 
not directly on the street. However, the 
Romans don’t think so. There are always 
people standing about waiting to see her 
carriage or auto pass out—they wait hours 
for a smile from their beloved “ Regina 
Margherita.” I went up in an ascenseur— 
three or four footmen (in black) and a 
groom of the chambers at the top. I was 
ushered down a fine long gallery with hand- 
some furniture and pictures to a large room 
almost at the end, where I found the Mar- 
quise Villa Marina (who is aiways with the 
(Queen), the Duchesse Sforza Cesarini (lady 
in waiting), and one gentleman. ‘There 
were three or four people in the room, wait- 
ing also to be received. Almost immediate- 
ly the door into the next room opened, and 
the Duchesse Sforza waved me in (didn’t 
come in herself). I had at once the impres- 
sion of a charming drawing-room, with 
flowers, pictures, books, bibelots—not in 
the least like the ordinary bare official re- 
ception room where Queen Elena received 
us. The Queen, dressed in black, was sit 
ting on a sofa about the middle of the room, 
and really not much changed since I had 
seen her twenty-four years ago at the 
(Quirinal, when the present King was a little 
boy, dressed in a blue sailor suit. She is a 
little stouter, but her blonde hair and color- 
ing just the same, and si grand air. She 
was most charming, talked in French and 
English, about anything, everything—asked 


about my sister-in-law, Mme. de Bunsen, 
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and her daughter Beatrice, whom she had 
known as a little girl in Florence. She is 
very fond of automobiling, so we had at 
once one great pointof sympathy. She had 
read “The Lightning Conductor” and was 
much amused with it. We talked a little 
about the great changes in Rome. I told 
her about our visit to the Pope, and the im- 
pression of simplicity and extreme good- 
ness he had made upon us. I can’t remem- 
ber all we talked about. I had the same 
impression that I had twenty-four years ago 
—a visit to a charming, sympathetic wom- 
an, very large-minded, to whom one could 
talk of anything. 


5] 


March 17th 

Bessie and I have just come in from the 
last meet of the season at Cecilia Metella. 
It is such a favorite rendezvous that there is 
always a great crowd, almost as many 
people walking about on the Campagna as 
riding. It was a very pretty sight. There 
were quantities of handsome horses, but I 
don’t know that it was quite comfortable 
walking when the hunt moved off. Some 
of the young men—principally officers— 
were taking preliminary gallops in every 
direction, and jumping backward and for- 
ward over a large ditch. One of them 
knocked down an Englishwoman—at least 
I don’t think he really knocked her, but he 
alighted so near her that she was frightened, 
and slipped getting out of his way. We 
stopped to speak to her, but she said she 
wasn’t at all hurt, and had friends with her. 
The master of the hounds— Marchese Roc- 
cagiosine—didn’t look very pleased, and I 
should think a large, motley field, with a 
good many women and careless riders, 
would be most trying to a real sportsman, 
such as he is. Giovanni Borghese told me 
there were two hundred people riding, and 
I can quite believe it. 

We had a delightful day yesterday, but 
rather a fatiguing one—I am still tired. We 
made an excursion (a family party— Bessie, 
Josephine, her two children, Mr. Virgo and 
two of his friends—a Catholic priest and a 
student preparing for orders—all English 
men). We went by train to Frascati, and 
from there to Tusculum, carrying our 
breakfast with us. We passed the little 
Campagna station (Ciampino) where we 
have stopped so often. When we lived at 
Frascati nobody got in or out, but the 
station-master looked young and brisk, not 
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vellow and burned up with fever, as in our 
times. The arrivalat Frascati was a sight. 
We were instantly surrounded by a crowd 
of donkey-boys and carriages — nice little 
victorias with red flowers in the horses’ 
heads and feathers in the coachmen’s hats 
the drivers all talking at the top of their 
voices; but between Mr. Virgo and Pietro, 
Josephine’s Italian footman, who had 
charge of the valise with the luncheon, we 
soon came to terms, and declined all car- 
riages, taking three or four donkeys. 

It isn’t a long walk to Tusculum, and 
Josephine and I both preferred walking— 
besides I don’t think I should have had the 
courage to mount in the piazza with all the 
crowd looking on and making comments; 
however, Bessie did, and she sat her donkey 
very lightly and gracefully, making a great 
effect with her red hat and red_ parasol. 
Perhaps the most interesting show was 
Pietro. He was so well dressed in a light 
gray country suit that I hardly recognized 
him. He stoutly refused to be separated 
from his valise, put it in front of him on the 
donkey, sat well back himself and beamed 
at the whole party. He is a typical Italian 
servant—perfectly intelligent, perfectly de- 
voted (canneither read nor write), madly in- 
terested in everybody, but never familiar 
nor wanting in respect. Task him for every 
thing I want. He does it, or has it done at 
once, better and cheaper than I could, and 
I am quite satisfied when I hear his delight- 
ful phrase ‘Ci pensoio”’—I am sure it will 
be done. 

We went up through the Aldobrandini 
garden. It looked rather deserted; no one 
ever lives there now, but it is let occasion 
ally to strangers. Men were working in 
the garden; there were plenty of violets and 
a few roses—it is still early in the season 
for them. In the basin of one of the foun- 
tains a pink water-lily—only one—quite 
beautiful. The fountains were lovely— 
sparkling, splashing, living—everything else 
seemed so dead. 

As we wound up the steep paths we had 
enchanting views of the Campagna, look- 
ing like a great blue sea, at our feet, and 
Rome seemed a long, low line of sunlight, 
with the dome of St. Peter’s hanging above 
itin the clouds. The road was very steep, 
and decidedly sunny, so I mounted my 
donkey, Father Evans walking alongside. 
Monte Cavo, Rocca di Papa, the Madonna 
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del Tufo, all seemed very near, it was so clear 
and the air was delicious as we got higher. I 
recognized all the well-known places, the 
beginning of the Roman pavement, the Col- 
umbarium, Cicero’s house, etc. 

We were quite ready for breakfast when 
we got to Tusculum, and looked about fora 
shady spot under the trees. There are two 
great stones, almost tables, in the middle of 
the am/fiteatro, where people usually spread 
out their food, but the sun was shining 
straight down on them; we didn’t think we 
could stand that. We found a nice bit of 
grass under the trees and established our- 
selves there. It was quite a summer’s day, 
and the rest and quiet after toiling up the 
steep paths was delightful. 

After breakfast Josephine and I walked 
quite up to the top of the hill, the trees mak- 
ing a perfect dome of verdure over our heads 
There was no sound except our own voices, 
and the distant thud of horses feet canter- 
ing in a meadow alongside, an absolute 
stillness everywhere. Such a view! Snow 
on the Sabine Mountains, sun on the Alban 
Hills, the Campagna on either side blue and 
broken like waves, and quite distinct, a long 
white line, the sea. 

While we were walking about we noticed 
two carabinieri, very well mounted, who 
seemed to be always hovering near us, so we 
asked them what they were doing up there. 
They promptly replied, taking care of the 
societa. We could hardly believe we heard 
rightly; but it was quite true, they were there 
forus. They told us that when it was known 
that a number of people were coming up to 
Tusculum (there were two other parties be- 
sides us) they had orders to come up, keep 
us always in sight, and stay as long as we 
did. We gave them some wine and sand- 
wiches, and they became quite communica- 
tive—told us there were brigands and cattiva 
gente (wicked people) about; that at Rocca 
di Papa, one of the little mountain vil- 
lages quite near, there were 500 inhab- 
itants, 450 of whom had been in prison for 
various crimes, and that people were con- 
stantly robbed in these parts. I wouldn’t 
have believed it if anyone had told us, but 
they always kept us in sight. 

We decided to go home through the Villa 
Ruffinella. Donkeys are not allowed inside, 
and we thought probably not horses either, 
but the carabinieri came in and showed us 
the way down. The grounds are splendid 
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we walked first down through a beautiful 
green allée, then up, a good climb. The 
villa is enormous—uninhabited and un 
cared for—a charming garden and great 
terrace with stone benches before the house 
looking toward Rome. The garden, of 
course, wild and ragged, but with splendid 
possibilities. Just outside the gate we came 
upon a little church. Three or four girls 
and women with bright-colored skirts and 
fichus, and quantities of coarse jet-black 
hair were sitting on the steps working at 
what looked like coarse crochet work and 
talking hard. The carabinieri were always 
near, opened two or three gates for us, and 
only left us when we were quite close to the 
town, well past the gates of the Aldobrandini 
Villa. 

As we had some little time before the train 
started, I went off with Bessie to have a look 
at Palazzo Marconi. It is now occupied 
by the municipio and quite changed. We 
found a youth downstairs who couldn’t im- 
agine what we wanted and why we wanted 
to go up; however, I explained that I had 
lived there many years ago, so finally he 
agreed to goup with us. The steps looked 
more wornand dirty—quite broken in some 
places—and the frescoes on the walls, which 
were bright blue and green in our time, are 
almost effaced. It was all so familiar and 
yet so changed. I went into father’s room 
and opened the window on the terrace, 
where we have stood so often those hot 
August nights, watching the mist rise over 
the Campagna and the moon over the sea. 
There was very little furniture anywhere—a 
few chairs and couches in the small salon 
that we had made comfortable enough with 
our own furniture from Rome. The great 
round room with the marble statues has 
been turned into a salle de conseil, with a 
big writing-table in the middle and chairs 
ranged in a semicircle around the room. 
There was nothing at all in our old bed 
room—piles of cartons in one corner. The 
marble bath-tub was black and grimy. We 
couldn’t see the dining-room, people were 
in it, but we went out to the hanging garden 
—all weeds, and clothes hanging out to dry. 
The fountain was going at the back of the 
court, but covered with moss, and bits of 
stone were dropping off. It all looked very 
miserable—I don’t think I shall ever care 
to go back. There seemed just the same 


groups of idle men standing about as in 
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our time—dozens of them doing nothing, 
hanging over the wall looking at the people 
come up from the railway station. They 
tell me they never work; even when they 
own little lots of land or vignas they don’t 
work themselves—the peasants from the 
Abruzzi come down at. stated 
dig and plant and do all the work. 
can’t understand it, for they look a tall, 
fine race, all these peasants of the Castelli 
Romani, strong, well-fed, broad-shoul- 
dered. I suppose there must be a 
strong touch of indolence in all the Latin 
races. 

It was after six when we got back to 
Rome. We had just time to rush home, get 
clean gloves and long skirts, and start for 
the Massimo Palace to see the great féte. 
Once a year the palace is opened to the 
general public, and the whole of Rome goes 
upstairs and into the chapel. It is on St. 
Philippe’s day, when a miracle was per 
formed in the Massimo family, a dead boy 
resuscitated in 1651. There was acrowdas 
sembled as we drove up, tramways stopped, 
and the getting across the pavement rather 
difficult. The walls of the palace and por- 
tico were hung with red and gold draper 
ies, the porter and footmen in gala liveries, 
the old beggars squatted about inside the 
portico, the gardes municipaux keeping 
order, and a motley crowd struggling up the 
grand staircase—priests, women, children, 
jemmes du monde, peasants, policemen, 
jorestieri, (foreigners) two cooks in their 
white vestons, nuns, Cappucini—all striv 
ing and jostling to get along. We stopped 
at Bibella’s apartment, who gave us tea. 
She had been receiving all day, but almost 
everyone had gone. We talked to her a 
few moments, and then d’Arsoli took us up 
stairs to the chapel (by no means an easy 
performance, as there were two currents 
going up and coming down). The chapel 
was brilliantly lighted, and crowded; a be 
nedizione was going on, with very good 
music from the Pope’s chapel—those curi 
ous, high, unnatural voices. All the relics 
were exposed, and Prince Massimo, in dress 
clothes and white cravat, was standing at 
the door. It was a most curious sight. 
D’Arsoli told us that people had begun to 
come at seven in the morning. When we 
went home there was still a crowd on the 
staircase, stretching out into the street, and 
a long line of tram-cars stopped. 
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Wednesday, April 6th. 

We had an interesting evening at the 
palace on Monday. I couldn’t get there for 
the beginning, as I had a big dinner, and a 
very pleasant one, at the Iddings’s. . When 
1 arrived I heard the music going on, but 
the Marquise de Villa Marina came to meet 
me in the corridor, and we walked up and 
down talking until the piece was over. | 
foundasmall party —the Queen, her mother, 
the Duchess of Genoa, and about fifteen or 
twenty people. The Queen was in black, 
with fine pearls. She received me charm- 
ingly and was most kind and gracious to 
Mustel, saying she was so pleased to see a 
French artist, and taking great interest in 
his instrument. He played several times: 
Handel’s grand aria, Bach, and the Marche 
des Pélerins from “ Tannhiuser,’’ which 
sounded magnificent—quite an effect of 
orchestra. 

About 11.30 there was a pause. The 
Duchess of Genoa came over and talked to 
me a little, saying she had known my hus 
band and followed his career with great in- 
terest, his English origin and education 
making him quite different from the usual 
run of French statesmen. She also spoke 
of my sister-in-law, Mme. de Bunsen, 
whom she had known formerly in Florence. 
She exchanged a few words with the other 
ladies, and then withdrew, the Queen and 
her ladies accompanying her to her apart 
ments. We remained talking with the 
other mmvités until Queen Margherita came 
back. She asked Mustel to play once more 

and then we had orangeade, ices, and 
cakes. There was a small buffet at one end 
of the drawing-room. It was quite half past 
twelve when the Queen dismissed us. We 
had a real musical evening, pleasant and 
easy. 

It was beautiful this morning, so I went 
fora turn in the Villa Borghese, which is a 
paradise these lovely spring days; only the 
getting to it is disagreeable. It is a hot, 
glaring walk up the Via Veneto, not an 
atom of shade anywhere until one gets well 
inside the grounds. I was walking about 
on the grass quite leisurely, and very dis 
fraite, not noticing anyone, when I heard 
my name. I turned and saw two ladies 


making signs to me from the other side of 
the road, so I squeezed through a very nar- 
row opening in the fence, and found myself 
with the grand duchess and her lady-in- 
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waiting, who were taking their morning 
walk. We strolled on together. She asked 
me if I always cime tothe villa in the morn- 
ing. I said “No,” I often went shopping 
in the morning. and told her about my 
photographer of the Via Sistina and the 
difficulty of getting a photograph of Anto 
nelli. She instantly said: “Oh, but I can 
help you there, if you really would like a 
photograph of Antonelli. I have a fine 
portrait of him that was painted for my 
beau-pere. It is in the palace at Weimar, 
and I will give orders at once for the pho- 
tographer to go and copy it.” IT was much 
pleased, as I do want the photograph and 
was rather in despair at not haying found 
one. It seemed incredible to me, until I 
had asked a little, that there should be 
nothing of Antonelli. After all, it isn’t so 
very long since he played a great part here, 
so it was a most fortunate rencontre for me 
this morning. We parted at the gate—I 
walked home and she got into her carriage. 
. April 22, 1904 

Yesterday afternoon Bessie and I went to 
the reception at the Villa Medici, which 
was pleasant. We liked the music of the 
1" Prix de Rome, and it was interesting to 
see the pictures and sculpture. I think the 
faces of the young men interested me, per- 
haps, more than their work—they looked so 
young and intelligent and hopeful, so eager 
for the battle of life; and yet so many find it 
such a struggle. There is so much concur 
rence in everything, and an artist’s life is 
precarious. ‘The very qualities which make 
their genius unfit them so for all the cares 
and worries of a career which must always 
have ups and downs. 

We went late for a drive in the Corso and 
Via Nazionale to see all the preparations for 
Loubet’s arrival. They are certainly taking 
no end of trouble—flags, draperies, and 
festoons of flowers, in all the principal 
streets. The garden they are making in 
Piazza Colonna is quite wonderful—quite 
tall trees, little green lawns, and the statue 
of a Roman emperor. Quantities of people 
looking on at the workmen and walking 
about in the piazza. The Via Nazionale, 
too, is gorgeous with draperies, shields and 
large medallions with French and _ Italian 
colors entwined. 

This afternoon I went off alone and did 
some last sight-seeing. We shall go in a 
few days, and I haven’t seen half I wanted 
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to. I went straight over to the Trastevere; 
first to Santa Maria, with its queer old 
mosaic fagade, looking more Byzantine than 
Italian; then on to Santa Cecilia, where a 
nice old Sacristan took me all over, showed 
me the chapel supposed to be directly over 
Santa Cecilia’s bath-room (the church is said 
to be built on the very spot where her house 
stood), and of course the tomb of the saint. 
Then, as [ had nothing particular to do, I 
drove out toward Monte Mario, which is a 
lovely drive in the afternoon, the view of 
Rome looking back is so beautiful. It isa 
long steep hill, with many turns, so one gets 
the view on all sides. The Cork Valley 
was green and lovely, and the road was un- 
usually quiet. I think evervbody is on the 
Corso looking at the festal preparations. I 
went back to the house to get Bessie, and 
we went to tea with the Waldo Storys, in 
his studio. He has some beautiful things 
—two fountains in particular are quite 
charming. 

We all dined out, Bessie and Josephine 
with Cardinal Mathieu, I at the American 
Embassy with the Meyers. We had a 
pleasant dinner—four or five small tables. 
They have Mrs. Field’s apartment in the 
Brancaccio Palace—entertain a great deal, 
and are much liked in Rome. 

We came home early, and I am finishing 
this letter to-night. It is very warm, the 
windows open, and the street sounds very 
gay. To say that we have heard the Mar 
seillaise these last days but faintly expresses 
how we have been pursued by the well- 
known air. Everybody sings or whistles it, 
all the street musicians,hand-organs, guitars, 
accordeons, and brass bands play it all day 
and all night; and we hear the music of a 
neighboring barrack working at it every 
morning. At this present moment a band 
of youths are howling it under the window. 
[ think 
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towns. They are beginning to arrange 
the Spanish steps quite charmingly —a 
perfect carpet of flowers (if only it doesn’t 
rain). 

Saturday, April 23d 

It poured this morning, and all night I 
heard the rain beating against the window 
every time I woke. The clouds are break- 
ing a little now, at three o’clock, so per- 
haps it has rained itself out, and the Presi- 
dent may have the “ Queen’s weather”’ to- 
morrow. Our Loubet invitations are be 
ginning to come—a soirée at the Capitol; 
great ricevimento, all the statues illumi- 
nated with pink lights; a gala at the opera; 
another great reception at the French Em- 
bassy (Quirinal); and the review. 

Josephine and I have been dining with the 
grand duchess at her hotel. We were a 
small party, and it was pleasant enough. 
She talks easily about everything, and loves 
Rome. The evening was not long. We 
all sat in a semicircle around her sofa after 
dinner. Everyone smoked (but me), and 
she retired about ten. 

We have been talking over plans since we 
got back. Bessie will start to-morrow night. 
She is not keen naturally about the Loubet 
fétes, and Palma* wants her to stay over 
two or three days with her in the country 
somewhere near Ancona. She will meet 
me in Turin, and we will come on together 
from there. It is still raining—I hope it 
will stop. 





Tuesday, April 26th 

IT had no time to write Sunday, as we were 
going allday. Bessie and I went to church 
in the morning, and then I left some P. P.C. 
cards on Cardinals Vannutelli, Mathieu,etc. 
also a note to the grand duchess to thank 
her for the photographs of Antonelli which 
she sent me last night 
with a nice little note, saying she thought 
I would perhaps keep the big one for my 
self “ times and ne 
friends.” 

The Corso looked quite brilliant a 
the bright 
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started about three to the Countess Bruschi, 
who has an apartment with windows look- 
ing directly over to the “Esedra di Ter- 
mine,” where the syndic, Prince Prosper 
Colonna, was to receive the President. 
There was such a crowd, and there were so 
many people going to the same place, that 
we thought that would be hopeless, so we 
returned and made our way with difficulty, 
as the streets were crowded, to the Via Na- 
zionale, where a friend of Josephine’s had 
asked us to come. She established us ona 
balcony, and there we saw splendidly. The 
street is rather narrow, and the balcony not 
high. The crowd was most amusing, per- 
fectly good-natured, even at times when a 
band of roughs would try to break the lines, 
pushing through the rows of screaming, 
struggling women and children, and ap- 
parently coming to a hand-to-hand fight 
with the policemen; but as soon as the 
soldiers charged into them—which they did 
repeatedly during the afternoon—they dis- 
persed; nobody was hurt (I never can im- 
agine why not, when the horses all backed 
down on them), nobody protested violently, 
and the crowd cheered impartially both 
sides. These little skirmishes went on the 
whole afternoon until we heard the “ Marcia 
Reale,” and saw the escort appearing. A 
troop of cuirassiers opened the march. The 
royal carriages with the red Savoie liveries 
were very handsome—all the uniforms mak- 
ing a great effect—the King and President 
together, both looking very happy. The 
King in uniform, the President in plain 
black with a high hat, returning all the salu- 
tations most smilingly. He was enthusias 
tically received, certainly—there were roars 
of applause, which became frantic when 
some of the military bands plaved the 
Marseillaise. As soon as the corlége had 
passed the crowd broke up, quantities of 
people following the carriage to the Quirinal, 


where the great square was crowded. There, 

too, thev were so enthusiastic that the 
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Thursday, April 28th. 

Well, dear, the fétes are over,the Presi- 
dent has departed, and the Piazza Barberini 
has at once resumed its ordinary aspect; no 
more carabinieri, nor police, nor jiacres full 
of people, waiting all day in the square in 
the hope of seeing King or President pass. 
I wonder what the old triton sitting on his 
shell with his dolphins around him thinks 
of this last show. He has sat there for 
centuries, throwing his jet of water high in 
the air, and seeing many wonderful sights. 

The reception at the Farnese Palace was 
most brilliant last night. We got there too 
late to see the King and Queen and Presi- 
dent receiving; there was such a crowd in 
the streets, which were all illuminated, that 
we couldn’t get across the Corso, and were 
obliged to make a long détour. The Far- 
nese Palace looked beautiful as we came up, 
the rows of lights throwing out the splendid 
facade, the big doors open, quantities of 
handsome carriages, people in uniform and 
ladies in full dress'and jewels who had got 
out of their carriages, crowding into the 
grand old court. The royal carriages were 
all drawn up inside the court, and the group 
of footmen in their bright-red liveries made 
a fine effect of color at the foot of the stairs. 
It was an interesting assemblage, all Rome 
(white) there, and all most curious to see 
the President. I didn’t see either King or 
Queen. They were already making their 
progress through the rooms, which were so 
crowded that it was impossible to pass. 
The famous Caracci Gallery looked mag- 
nificent lighted. The Ambassador and 
Mme. Barrere received their numerous 
guests most courteously, and didn’t look 
tired, but I fancy it was a relief to them 
when the fétes and their responsibility were 
over. 

We have had to put off our journey untl 
Saturday. They wouldn't undertake to 
keep us reserved compartments, not even 
until Saturday 
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—we walked first down through a beautiful 
green allée, then up, a good climb. The 
villa is enormous—uninhabited and un- 
cared for—a charming garden and great 
terrace with stone benches before the house 
looking toward Rome. The garden, of 
course, wild and ragged, but with splendid 
possibilities. Just outside the gate we came 
upon a little church. Three or four girls 
and women with bright-colored skirts and 
fichus, and quantities of coarse jet-black 
hair were sitting on the steps working at 
what looked like coarse crochet work and 
talking hard. The carabinieri were always 
near, opened two or three gates for us, and 
only left us when we were quite close to the 
town, well past the gates of the Aldobrandini 
Villa. 

As we had some little time before the train 
started, I went off with Bessie to have a look 
at Palazzo Marconi. It is now occupied 
by the municipio and quite changed. We 
found a youth downstairs who couldn’t im- 
agine what we wanted and why we wanted 
to go up; however, I explained that I had 
lived there many years ago, so finally he 
agreed to goup with us. The steps looked 
more wornand dirty—quite broken in some 
places—and the frescoes on the walls, which 
were bright blue and green in our time, are 
almost effaced. It was all so familiar and 
yet so changed. I went into father’s room 
and opened the window on the terrace, 
where we have stood so often those hot 
August nights, watching the mist rise over 
the Campagna and the moon over the sea. 
There was very little furniture anywhere—a 
few chairs and couches in the small salon 
that we had made comfortable enough with 
our own furniture from Rome. The great 
round room with the marble statues has 
been turned into a salle de conseil, with a 
big writing-table in the middle and chairs 
ranged in a semicircle around the room. 
There was nothing at all in our old bed- 
room—piles of cartons in one corner. The 
marble bath-tub was black and grimy. We 
couldn’t see the dining-room, people were 
in it, but we went out to the hanging garden 
—all weeds, and clothes hanging out to dry. 
The fountain was going at the back of the 
court, but covered with moss, and bits of 
stone were dropping off. It all looked very 
miserable—I don’t think I shall ever care 
to go back. There seemed just the same 
groups of idle men standing about as in 
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our time—dozens of them doing nothing, 
hanging over the wall looking at the people 
come up from the railway station. They 
tell me they never work; even when they 
own little lots of land or vignas they don’t 
work themselves—the peasants from the 
Abruzzi come down at stated seasons, 
dig and plant and do all the work. One 
can’t understand it, for they look a tall, 
fine race, all these peasants of the Castelli 
Romani, strong, well-fed, broad-shoul- 
dered. I suppose there must be a 
strong touch of indolence in all the Latin 
races. 

It was after six when we got back to 
Rome. We had just time to rush home, get 
clean gloves and long skirts, and start for 
the Massimo Palace to see the great féte. 
Once a year the palace is opened to the 
general public, and the whole of Rome goes 
upstairs and into the chapel. It is on St. 
Philippe’s day, when a miracle was per- 
formed in the Massimo family, a dead boy 
resuscitated in 1651. There was acrowdas- 
sembled as we drove up, tramways stopped, 
and the getting across the pavement rather 
difficult. The walls of the palace and por- 
tico were hung with red and gold draper- 
ies, the porter and footmen in gala liveries, 
the old beggars squatted about inside the 
portico, the gardes municipaux keeping 
order, and a motley crowd struggling up the 
grand staircase—priests, women, children, 
jemmes du monde, peasants, policemen, 
jorestieri, (foreigners) two cooks in their 
white vestons, nuns, Cappucini—all striv- 
ing and jostling to get along. We stopped 
at Bibella’s apartment, who gave us tea. 
She had been receiving all day, but almost 
everyone had gone. We talked to her a 
few moments, and then d’Arsoli took us up- 
stairs to the chapel (by no means an easy 
performance, as there were two currents 
going up and coming down). The chapel 
was brilliantly lighted, and crowded; a be- 
nedizione was going on, with very good 
music from the Pope’s chapel—those curi- 
ous, high, unnatural voices. All the relics 
were exposed, and Prince Massimo, in dress 
clothes and white cravat, was standing at 
the door. It was a most curious sight. 
D’Arsoli told us that people had begun to 
come at seven in the morning. When we 


went home there was still a crowd on the 
staircase, stretching out into the street, and 
a long line of tram-cars stopped. 
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Wednesday, April 6th. 

We had an interesting evening at the 
palace on Monday. I couldn’t get there for 
the beginning, as I had a big dinner, and a 
very pleasant one, at the Iddings’s. . When 
I arrived I heard the music going on, but 
the Marquise de Villa Marina came to meet 
me in the corridor, and we walked up and 
down talking until the piece was over. I 
foundasmall party—the Queen, her mother, 
the Duchess of Genoa, and about fifteen or 
twenty people. The Queen was in black, 
with fine pearls. She received me charm- 
ingly and was most kind and gracious to 
Mustel, saying she was so pleased to see a 
French artist, and taking great interest in 
his instrument. He played several times: 
Handel’s grand aria, Bach, and the Marche 
des Peélerins from “ Tannhiuser,’’ which 
sounded magnificent—quite an effect of 
orchestra. 

About 11.30 there was a pause. The 
Duchess of Genoa came over and talked to 
me a little, saying she had known my hus- 
band and followed his career with great in- 
terest, his English origin and education 
making him quite different from the usual 
run of French statesmen. She also spoke 
of my sister-in-law, Mme. de Bunsen, 
whom she had known formerly in Florence. 
She exchanged a few words with the other 
ladies, and then withdrew, the Queen and 
her ladies accompanying her to her apart- 
ments. We remained talking with the 
other invités until Queen Margherita came 
back. She asked Mustel to play once more 
—and then we had orangeade, ices, and 
cakes. There was a small buffet at one end 
of the drawing-room. It was quite half past 
twelve when the Queen dismissed us. We 
had a real musical evening, pleasant and 
easy. 

It was beautiful this morning, so I went 
for a turn in the Villa Borghese, which is a 
paradise these lovely spring days; only the 
getting to it is disagreeable. It is a hot, 
glaring walk up the Via Veneto, not an 
atom of shade anywhere until one gets well 
inside the grounds. I was walking about 
on the grass quite leisurely, and very dis- 
fraite, not noticing anyone, when I heard 
my name. I turned and saw two ladies 
making signs to me from the other side of 
the road, so I squeezed through a very nar- 
row opening in the fence, and found myself 
with the grand duchess and her lady-in- 
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waiting, who were taking their morning 
walk. Westrolled on together. She asked 
me if I always came tothe villa in the morn- 
ing. I said “No,” I often went shopping 
in the morning. and told her about my 
photographer of the Via Sistina and the 
difficulty of getting a photograph of Anto- 
nelli. She instantly said: “Oh, but I can 
help you there, if you really would like a 
photograph of Antonelli. I have a fine 
portrait of him that was painted for my 
beau-pére. It is in the palace at Weimar, 
and I will give orders at once for the pho- 
tographer to go and copy it.””. I was much 
pleased, as I do want the photograph and 
was rather in despair at not having found 
one. It seemed incredible to me, until I 
had asked a little, that there should be 
nothing of Antonelli. After all, it isn’t so 
very long since he played a great part here, 
so it was a most fortunate rencontre for me 
this morning. We parted at the gate—I 
walked home and she got into her carriage. 
° April 22, 1904. 

Yesterday afternoon Bessie and I went to 
the reception at the Villa Medici, which 
was pleasant. We liked the music of the 
1** Prix de Rome, and it was interesting to 
see the pictures and sculpture. I think the 
faces of the young men interested me, per- 
haps, more than their work—they looked so 
young and intelligent and hopeful, so eager 
for the battle of life; and yet so many find it 
such a struggle. There is so much concur- 
rence in everything, and an artist’s life is 
precarious. The very qualities which make 
their genius unfit them so for all the cares 
and worries of a career which must always 
have ups and downs. 

We went late for a drive in the Corso and 
Via Nazionale to see all the preparations for 
Loubet’s arrival. They are certainly taking 
no end of trouble—flags, draperies, and 
festoons of flowers, in all the principal 
streets. The garden they are making in 
Piazza Colonna is quite wonderful—quite 
tall trees, little green lawns, and the statue 
of a Roman emperor. Quantities of people 
looking on at the workmen and walking 
about in the piazza. The Via Nazionale, 
too, is gorgeous with draperies, shields and 
large medallions with French and Italian 
colors entwined. 

This afternoon I went off alone and did 
some last sight-seeing. We shall go in a 
few days, and I haven’t seen half I wanted 
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to. I went straight over to the Trastevere; 
first to Santa Maria, with its queer old 
mosaic fagade, looking more Byzantine than 
Italian; then on to Santa Cecilia, where a 
nice old Sacristan took me all over, showed 
me the chapel supposed to be directly over 
Santa Cecilia’s bath-room (the church is said 
to be built on the very spot where her house 
stood), and of course the tomb of the saint. 
Then, as I had nothing particular to do, I 
drove out toward Monte Mario, which is a 
lovely drive in the afternoon, the view of 
Rome looking back is so beautiful. It isa 
long steep hill, with many turns, so one gets 
the view on all sides. The Cork Valley 
was green and lovely, and the road was un- 
usually quiet. I think everybody is on the 
Corso looking at the festal preparations. I 
went back to the house to get Bessie, and 
we went to tea with the Waldo Storys, in 
his studio. He has some beautiful things 
—two fountains in particular are quite 
charming. 

We all dined out, Bessie and Josephine 
with Cardinal Mathieu, I at the American 
Embassy with the Meyers. We had a 
pleasant dinner—four or five small tables. 
They have Mrs. Field’s apartment in the 
Brancaccio Palace—entertain a great deal, 
and are much liked in Rome. 

We came home early, and I am finishing 
this letter to-night. It is very warm, the 
windows open, and the street sounds very 
gay. To say that we have heard the Mar- 
seillaise these last days but faintly expresses 
how we have been pursued by the well- 
known air. Everybody sings or whistles it, 
all the street musicians,hand-organs, guitars, 
accordeons, and brass bands play it all day 
and all night; and we hear the music of a 
neighboring barrack working at it every 
morning. At this present moment a band 
of youths are howling it under the window. 
I think they are getting ready to amuse 
themselves when the President arrives. 

It was most amusing in the streets this 
morning, flags flying, draperies being put 
up everywhere, troops marching across the 
Piazza di Spagna, musique en téte, to ex- 
ercise a little on the review ground before 
the great day—quantities of people every- 
where. They say all the hotels will be 
crowded to-morrow, and with French peo- 
ple, which rather surprises me, but they 
tell me there are deputations from Avignon, 
Marseilles, and various other southern 
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towns. They are beginning to arrange 
the Spanish steps quite charmingly —a 
perfect carpet of flowers (if only it doesn’t 
rain). 

Saturday, April 23d 

It poured this morning, and all night I 
heard the rain beating against the window 
every time I woke. The clouds are break- 
ing a little now, at three o’clock, so per- 
haps it has rained itself out, and the Presi- 
dent may have the “ Queen’s weather” to- 
morrow. Our Loubet invitations are be- 
ginning to come—a soirée at the Capitol; 
great ricevimento, all the statues illumi- 
nated with pink lights; a gala at the opera; 
another great reception at the French Em- 
bassy (Quirinal); and the review. 

Josephine and I have been dining with the 
grand duchess at her hotel. We were a 
small party, and it was pleasant enough. 
She talks easily about everything, and loves 
Rome. The evening was not long. We 
all sat ina semicircle around her sofa after 
dinner. Everyone smoked (but me), and 
she retired about ten. 

We have been talking over plans since we 
got back. Bessie will start to-morrow night. 
She is not keen naturally about the Loubet 
fétes, and Palma* wants her to stay over 
two or three days with her in the country 
somewhere near Ancona. She will meet 
me in Turin, and we will come on together 
from there. It is still raining—I hope it 
will stop. 

Tuesday, April 26th. 

Thad no time to write Sunday, as we were 
going allday. Bessie and I went to church 
in the morning, and then I left some P. P.C. 
cards on Cardinals Vannutelli, Mathieu,etc. 
also a note to the grand duchess to thank 
her for the photographs of Antonelli which 
she sent me last night—two very good ones, 
with a nice little note, saying she thought 
I would perhaps keep the big one for my- 
self “as a souvenir of old times and new 
friends.” 

The Corso looked quite brilliant as we 
drove through—the bright sun seemed to 
have completely dried the flags and festoons 
and the streets were fullof people, all gaping 
and smiling, and in high good-humor. The 
Spanish steps were charming, the great 
middle flight entirely covered with flowers, 
looking like an enormous bright carpet. 

We had some visits after breakfast, and 


*Princesse de Poggio Suasa, née Talleyrand-Pergord. 
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started about three tu the Countess Bruschi, 
who has an apartment with windows look- 
ing directly over to the “Esedra di Ter- 
mine,”’ where the syndic, Prince Prosper 
Colonna, was to receive the President. 
There was such a crowd, and there were so 
many people going to the same place, that 
we thought that would be hopeless, so we 
returned and made our way with difficulty, 
as the streets were crowded, to the Via Na- 
zionale, where a friend of Josephine’s had 
asked us to come. She established us ona 
balcony, and there we saw splendidly. The 
street is rather narrow, and the balcony not 
high. The crowd was most amusing, per- 
fectly good-natured, even at times when a 
band of roughs would try to break the lines, 
pushing through the rows of screaming, 
struggling women and children, and ap- 
parently coming to a hand-to-hand fight 
with the policemen; but as soon as the 
soldiers charged into them—which they did 
repeatedly during the afternoon—they dis- 
persed; nobody was hurt (I never can im- 
agine why not, when the horses all backed 
down on them), nobody protested violently, 
and the crowd cheered impartially both 
sides. These little skirmishes went on the 
whole afternoon until we heard the “ Marcia 
Reale,” and saw the escort appearing. A 
troop of cuirassiers opened the march. The 
royal carriages with the red Savoie liveries 
were very handsome—all the uniforms mak- 
ing a great effect—the King and President 
together, both looking very happy. The 
King in uniform, the President in plain 
black with a high hat, returning all the salu- 
tations most smilingly. He was enthusias- 
tically received, certainly—there were roars 
of applause, which became frantic when 
some of the military bands played the 
Marseillaise. As soon as the cortége had 
passed the crowd broke up, quantities of 
people following the carriage to the Quirinal, 
where the great square was crowded. There, 
too, they were so enthusiastic that the 
President had to appear on the balcony 
between the King and Queen. 

We started out again after dinner, and 
wanted to see the torchlight procession, but 
didn’t, as our movements were a little com- 
plicated. We took Bessie to the station, 
and waited to see her start. When we 
came out the procession had passed, but the 
streets were still brilliantly lighted and very 
gay, quantities of people about. 
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Thursday, April 28th. 

Well, dear, the fétes are over,the Presi- 
dent has departed, and the Piazza Barberini 
has at onceresumed its ordinary aspect; no 
more carabinieri, nor police, nor jiacres full 
of people, waiting all day in the square in 
the hope of seeing King or President pass. 
I wonder what the old triton sitting on his 
shell with his dolphins around him thinks 
of this last show. He has sat there for 
centuries, throwing his jet of water high in 
the air, and seeing many wonderful sights. 

The reception at the Farnese Palace was 
most brilliant last night. We got there too 
late to see the King and Queen and Presi- 
dent receiving; there was such a crowd in 
the streets, which were all illuminated, that 
we couldn’t get across the Corso, and were 
obliged to make a long détour. The Far- 
nese Palace looked beautiful as we came up, 
the rows of lights throwing out the splendid 
facade, the big doors open, quantities of 
handsome carriages, people in uniform and 
ladies in full dress*and jewels who had got 
out of their carriages, crowding into the 
grand old court. The royal carriages were 
all drawn up inside the court, and the group 
of footmen in their bright-red liveries made 
a fine effect of color at the foot of the stairs. 
It was an interesting assemblage, all Rome 
(white) there, and all most curious to see 
the President. I didn’t see either King or 
Queen. They were already making their 
progress through the rooms, which were so 
crowded that it was impossible to pass. 
The famous Caracci Gallery looked mag- 
nificent lighted. The Ambassador and 
Mme. Barrére received their numerous 
guests most courteously, and didn’t look 
tired, but I fancy it was a relief to them 
when the fétes and their responsibility were 
over. 

We have had to put off our journey until 
Saturday. They wouldn’t undertake to 
keep us reserved compartments, not even 
sleeping, until Saturday, there would be 
such a crowd. I don’t exactly know why, 
for the President left this morning, going 
south, and we, of course, are coming north, 
but everyone told me not to go, so we have 
telegraphed to the Ruspolis to say we 
would go out and breakfast with them at 
Nemi. 

There were quantities of ajjiches posted 
everywhere this morning which I shouldn't 
think would please either the King of Italy 
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or the French President: “ Viva Loubet— 
Viva Combes—Viva la France anticléri- 
cale.” 

Josephine and I went for a drive. It 
had rained all the morning, and was gray 
and damp, but we didn’t mind. We both 
of us love the Campagna in all its varying 
aspects. We walked about for some time, 
but had difficulty in choosing our ground, 
on account of the shepherds’ dogs, whichare 
very fierce sometimes, and the troops of 
buffaloes. Josephine had a disagreeable ex- 
perience one day with the buffaloes. She 
was walking on the Campagna with her 
small children and her Italian footman, 
when suddenly a troop of these wild creat- 
ures charged down upon her at a headlong 
pace. There was no refuge of any kind 
near; the footman, frightened to death, 
promptly ran away. She was terrified, but 
didn’t lose her head. She stood quite still, 
the children clinging to her skirts, and the 
herd divided, passing by on either side; but 
she might have been trampled to death. 
Naturally she has given them a wide berth 
since. 

Friday, April 29th. 

I will finish to-night dear, as we have 
come upstairs early after a long day in the 
country. The trunks are all ready, some 
of them downstairs, and we start early to- 
morrow morning. ‘They say the confusion 
yesterday at the station, when the President 
departed, was awful, people—ladies—rush- 
ing about distractedly trying to find places, 
no footmen allowed inside, not enough por- 
ters to carry the heavy dressing-bags and 
rouleaux. Some people couldn’t get any 
places, could only start last night. 

We had a pleasant day at Nemi. We 
went out by train. There were a good 
many people, evidently starting for the regu- 
lar round of “ Castelli Romani,” principal- 
ly English and Americans, and mostly 
women, very few men, but large parties, six 
and seven, of women and girls. It is a 


pretty road across the Campagna and up 
the steep hill to Albano, and as our speed 
was not terrifying we had ample time to see 
everything. 


The Ruspoli carriage was 
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waiting for us, and we had a beautiful drive 
to Nemi. It is really a lovely little place— 
the deep.blue lake at the foot of the hills, 
and all the country about us green. Our 
hosts were waiting for us in one of the nu- 
merous salons, and we had time to go over 
the castle a little before breakfast, which we 
had in a charming old-fashioned room, with 
wonderful frescoes on the walls. They 
have already done wonders in the old feudal 
castle, and I should think it would be a 
charming summer residence, as no heat 
could penetrate these thick walls. The 
view from the balcony was divine, over 
green slopes and little woods to the lake. 

We missed our train at Albano, so drove 
on to Castel Gandolfo and waited there for 
the next one. We had gofier in a lovely 
little pergola overlooking the lake of Al- 
bano, with the great papal villa opposite. 
It is not very interesting as to architecture,a 
large square pile. No Pope has lived there 
since Pio Nono. I believe some French 
nuns are settled there now. 

It was very warm walking about the little 
old town, which looked as if it had been 
asleep for years—no one in the streets, no 
beggars even, no movement of any kind. 
Just as we were starting for the station three 
or four carriages filled with tourists rattled 
through. It is curious to see how life 
seems to go on in just the same grooves in 
all these little towns. Rome has so changed 
—changes so all the time—is getting cosmo- 
politan, a great capital; but all these little 
mountain villages seem quite the same as in 
the old days of Savellis, Colonnas, and 
Orsinis, when most of the great feudal 
chiefs were at daggers drawn and all the 
country fought over, and changing hands 
after each fierce encounter. The few people 
one meets look peaceful enough, but on the 
smallest provocation eyes flash, tones and 
gestures get loud and threatening, but ap- 
parently they calm down at once and are on 
the whole, I fancy, a lazy, peaceable popula- 
tion. 

Itis warm to-night, the windows are open 
and the Marseillaise still has the honors of 
the night—one hears it everywhere. 
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THE WILDERNESS 


By Frank E. Schoonover 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


AT THE THRESHOLD 
PON an evening early in Jan- 
uary, the bitterest time of the 
mid-winter season, I found 
myself in the snow-buried 
Canadian wilderness, upon 
the borderland of civiliza- 
The twilight was fading as we ap- 





tion. 
proached the Indian Reserve at Pointe 


Bleue. The sleigh-bells rang out thin and 
clear in the deadly cold, sounding as though 
froma greatdistanceaway. The Canadian 
sleigh or cariole was red against the white, 
its low body resting on broad runners that 
terminated in great iron-shod curves that 
cut sharply through the deep snow. We 
had been riding all afternoon against the 
VoL. XXXVII.—49 


cruel north wind, blowing a temperature of 
forty-five degrees below zero across a barren 
level anda lake thirty miles wide. Wrapped 
warmly in a coon-skin coat and cap with 
my body turned sideways to the icy cutting 
of the wind I had been watching the fast 
fading of the Northern day. The few thin 
trees were black against the yellow gray of 
the sky, and now the pink of the snow was 
fast dissolving into the deeper purple of the 
coming night. Now and then, while the 
daylight was still bright, I had caught from 
the tops of the little hillocks an occasional 
glimpse of the far-distant village; its gaily 
painted houses—red, yellow, and green— 
were gaudy against the snow; the cluster- 
ing flag-poles, each topped with some symbol 
—an Indian, a beaver, a fish, or the like— 
were bright against the sky. Now all had 
turned gray in the coming twilight save for 
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one touch of golden yellow on high where 
the big cross of the church caught the sink- 
ing sun and turned to flame. Then that 
flame also faded out, even as I watched, and 
suddenly everything seemed very desolate. 

Then there were signsof life. Thesnow, 
which had blown a level expanse across the 
road, was broken once by a snow-shoe 
track. On the frozen lake an Indian boy 
was filling a pail with water at the water- 
hole. In front of a log cabin, protected on 
the north side by great strips of birch bark, 
some dogs were howling for admittance 
from the bitter twilight cold. Pressed 
against the one clear glass of a heavily 
frosted window, I saw a dark face watching 
us as we passed. Then my mood changed 
again and I felt a sudden thrill of pleasure 
as I realized that here at least I was indeed 
upon the threshold of that strange frozen 
wilderness I had come so far to see. 

Winding about the edge of the wind- 
swept lake, we passed the rapidly darken- 
ing houses of the village and so came to the 
store of the Hudson Bay Company and 
the home of the factor. Then I rapped at 
the kitchen door (for the others were blocked 
with huge snow-drifts), and a French Ca 
nadian opened it and took me through an 
outer shed into the kitchen beyond. My 
journey was done! How comfortable and 
warm it felt to be again in a human habita- 
tion after that long, long stretch of snowy 
wilderness and the long, long hoursof lonely 
arctic travel. 

I was three days in thisoutpost of civiliza- 
tion, where the wild life of the north and the 
tamer life I had left behind me met and 
joined hands. It was very strange and 
new to me, and very pregnant of that ex- 
istence I was to see lying beyond. 

During this time I lodged in the house of 
an independent or free trader. He was 
rough as the north woods makes a man 
rough, and I remember hedrove his bargain 
for board and lodging with me at the house 
door before I was permitted to enter. 

My first taste of this borderland life is 
very distinct in my budget of memories. 
The family, I remember, were all in the 
kitchen when I entered. They rose and 
stood and stared at me. The supper was 


on the table, and my appetite was sharp 
after the long day’s travel in the cariole. 
So I sat down with right good-will upon the 
long wooden bench with the free trader and 
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his four sons, and ate the cold fat pork and 
the hot meat-pie with ravenous satisfaction. 

Afterward, while the women were eat- 
ing, I pulled aheavy chair close to the three- 
decker wood-stove (which stands in nearly 
every such Canadian house in the cut parti- 
tion between the bedroom and the kitchen) 
and watched the smoke from the many 
pipes drift about the room, obscuring a large 
wooden cross and colored print of the 
Bleeding Heart above the door. From the 
room it was drawn, a thin blue film, through 
an opening in the wooden ceiling and into 
the sleeping room above. 

So it was all very strange and wonderful 
to my foreign eyes—this far-away frontier 
life of civilization into which I had come. 


With the factor’s help I secured good 
guides—hunters who would have shortly 
gone to their trapping-grounds, but who, 
on the assurance of good pay, were willing 
to undertake the long journey with me. 
The older of the two men was a full-blooded 
Montagnais Indian, by name Xavier Gill; 
a manof great endurance, broad-shouldered 
lean-flanked,andthin-legged. Hisface was 
very dark, like a bronze; his hair hung 
straight and glossy black over the high 
cheek-bones, and the small bead-like eyes 
gleamed like two bits of fire. A silent man 
was he, but one able to cope with any emer- 
gency, as I found later. 

The other guide, and the younger, was a 
Scotchman—the son of the factor at 
Abitibi. From his continual living with the 
Indians and from his Indian wife he had 
gathered a knowledge of the language of 
the Tadabull and Montagnais. With him 
for an interpreter, and with some Canadian 
patois, 1 contrived to understand and to 
make myself understood by the Indians 
whom I afterward met. 

From Gill I procured two dogs—one his 
own, one from his Indian father-in-law. 
Each of the men had his own sleigh, and a 
third was made for the two dogs. 

These sleighs are low, narrow, and about 
five feet long. The sides, shod with iron 
runners, are held together by seven or eight 
wooden rungs. Stout pieces of twine fas- 
tened to these hold the loads of one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pounds. 

In the matter of provisions and camp nec- 
essaries, I followed the Indians’ advice ab- 
solutely. Our supplies included tea, flour, 
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salt pork, lard, and beans; some pepper, 
salt, a little baking-powder, sugar (white 
and maple)—just to‘ start us,” as the trap- 
pers say. Two or three tin pails, four tin 
dishes and cups, a spoon or two, and the 
frying-pan completed the outfit. The men 
each had a white blanket 
size of the Hudson Bay Company. 





the “four-point” 
My 
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in two carioles, and with the three small 
sleighs trailing and the two dogs running 
free, we left behind us our last civilized rest- 
ing-place and turned our faces toward the 
Northern wilds. It was nine o’clock in the 
morning and early daylight. 

At noon the following day the supplies 
were dumped on the snow, sleighs loosed, 





One of the two Indian boys who helped us up the hill. 


own were made of a coarse woollen cloth or 
duffel, the post’s supply of blankets being 
“traded out.” I bought eight yards, four 
of which I had made into a kind of sleeping- 
bag, and the remainder, without cutting, 
served as a double blanket. 

It was quite dark and a lamp had to be 
lighted before all our supplies had been 
gone over a second time and packed in dun- 
nage bags, ready for the morning’s start. 

“Everything is all right, Xavier?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, m’sieur.”’ 

“ Enough provisions ? 

“Yes.” 

And so we were ready for the wilderness. 


” 


In the morning, the supplies were packed 


and the carter, with a bon voyage, turned 
his great, long wood-sleigh about and left us. 


II 


THE WILDERNESS FOLK 


THE evening of the second day from the 
post we emerged from the bush through 
which the trail had led, and stopped upon 
the edge of a lake to rest the dogs, for the 
pulling had been hard and the loads were 
heavy. AsI stood there, I saw, far across, 
at the end of the lake, a thin blue smoke 
arising and I heard the sounds of barking 
dogs. It was my first Indian village that 
lay there brooding in the profound snow of 
the wilderness. 

As we approached across the lake, follow- 
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ing a recently made trail, two Indian girls 
suddenly appeared from the fringe of dark 
green spruce bush and approached us. 
Perhaps they thought we were returning 
friends, for as we drew near, they stopped, 
watched us intently a moment, and then 
suddenly turned and hurried away up the 
snowy hill and were lost to view in great 
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five tent huts cut sharply—spots of yellow 
and brown against thedark background of 
foliage. Many toboggans, long and narrow 


with delicately curved bows, were leaning 
against the surrounding trees. Snow-shoes, 
small and great, were to be seen everywhere 
hung upon the branches or stuck in the snow 
near the tents. 


Some blankets were hang- 





The other Indian boy, son of Tommo Awa-sheesh. 


clouds of snow churned up by the snow- 
shoes that clapped and flapped like the 
wings of huge clumsy birds. 

Then there was the first real sign of their 
home life—the water-hole cut in the ice, and 
beside it a homely well-worn axe, its blade 
heavy with accumulated layers of thin ice. 
A tall spruce bough marked the opening, 
to save the cutting of a new hole after each 
drifting storm. 

Up the steep ascent, we pulled the loads, 
past the bordering fringe of white birch, 
past the tracks of many snow-shoes, through 
the thin curtain of the green balsam and 
spruce, and in an instant we were in the 
midst of an Indian village. 

Darkness was beginning to fall, and 
against the gloomy spruce bush behind the 


ing upon a frame ghostly white in the gath- 
ering dark. 

From the tents the Indians stared at us, 
like wild creatures from their lairs. Their 
eyes glistened brightly as they stolidly 
watched us—strange wayfarers in their 
lonely frozen haunt—pass like spirits in the 
gloaming through their village. All about 
us was a bedlam of snarling and barking 
dogs, but no one came forth but two little 
boys, who accompanied us up the snowy 
rise, upon the other side of which we were 
to make our camp for the night. 

Just as I reached the top of the hill I 
stopped and looked back. The entire vil- 
lage, young and old, had now gathered ina 
black crowd against the twilight gray of the 
snow, staring after the strange visitors who 
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had thus come unbidden and unheralded 
into their wonderful outlandish world of 
stillness and whiteness. 

We dwelt five days in this strange world, 
which had been so remote in my studio, and 
of which I was now a living part. In those 
five days I came to know all the people, 
from the chief to the little baby wrapped in 
its swaddling clothes of moss and bark. I 
haunted their greasy tents so that I brought 
home the very odor of their life in my traps 
when I returned to civilization. 

The village was only a temporary one. 
Here some Cree, Montagnais, and some 
Indians from the St. Maurice had been 
living as one family for three or four weeks. 
It was the time of the New Year’s season, 
when many of the trappers pack the skins 
of the fall hunt upon toboggans, journey to 
the post, make a trade, and return with 
provisions for the spring hunt. This hap- 
pened to be a common meeting-place, and 
here for a few weeks the men lingered to 
smoke and talk and the squaws to make 
snow-shoesand the children to set snares for 
the rabbits. From here the various trails 
would separate, leading them far apart, 
black specks in that desolate, unknown 
Northland. 

Down the hill I went next morning with 
my camera, sketching-pad, and colored 
chalks toward the village. Back of the 
tents four or five of the children were coast- 
ing down the hill on one of the long, narrow 
toboggans 





evidently an old one given to 
them, for the color had long since changed 
from the brilliant yellow to a silvery gray 
and the bow was patched with a strip of 
birch bark and lashed about many times 
with strings of caribou. Seeing me with 
my strange instrument, they stopped their 
sport and followed me into the camp. I 
had some mint candies in my pocket, and 
I gave them each a few; after that we were 
the best of friends. 

Two Indian women, their black hair gath- 
ered under red handkerchiefs, were chop- 
ping wood, but upon my approach they 
immediately went into theirtents. Outside 
the tent, the one nearest the lake, an Indian 
was packing provisions on a dog-sleigh fora 
short journey. He was small and very dark 
—a man about forty. As I and my guides 
came up he straightened himself and nodded 
to us. Xavier approached him and asked 


about a toboggan. 
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“Yes,” he said, “there was a squaw 
camping just a little journey over the hill— 
so”’—he pointed with the stem of his pipe— 
“and she had just made a toboggan.” 

“ And would she sell it ?” 

“Ves, she might sell it; it was a chance.”’ 

So Xavier left and I spoke to the Indian 
again through my other guide. 

“Ask him, Skene,” I asked, “if I can go 
into his tent and make a drawing.” 

Skene had to explain very carefully just 
what I wanted, for the Indian could not 
understand why one should come so far for 
such a strange purpose. It was only the 
traders and an occasional Government sur- 
veyor who would venture thus in the bitter 
cold. 

“Well, Skene,” Lasked, “is itall right for 
me to go in the tent?” 

“Yes, m’sieur.”’ 

“ And youexplained about the drawing ?”’ 

“Yes; the Indian says he’s going off now 
for a two days’ journey, but he will wait a 
little while if you want to draw a portrait of 
him.” 

As I entered the tent I had to step down 
quite two feet, for the snow had been packed, 
and the floor, spread deep with balsam 
boughs, was far below the usuallevel. They 
all stared at me as I stood inside the canvas 
walls. The family was lerge—the squaw, 
a grown son and daughter, many children, 
and dogs without number. In the crowded 
tent home they made a place, the squaw 
even providing me with a blanket. I sat 
down uponit and the floor of balsam boughs. 
That floor of boughs had at one time been 
clean and fresh from the trees, but was now 
dry and covered with the refuse of many 
days of living and eating and smoking. 

The snow just inside the tent-wall had 
not been packed and upon this little shelf 
were the blankets, clothing, the provisions 
—all the personal belongings of the family. 
Upon little forked sticks hung the cups, 
the powder-horns, and the beads and 
crosses of the Church. Just within the 
door-opening, resting on four green birch 
posts, was the little sheet-iron stove. The 
canvas was protected from the red heat of 
the many-jointed stove-pipe by the rim of 
an old tin plate. About the stove were the 
dogs and the cooking utensils. 

Such was the interior of an Indian’s win- 
ter house as I first saw it, and those I came 
to know afterward were all of a like sort. 
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I passed my tobacco-pouch to Tommo 
Awa-sheesh, who gravely filled his black 
pipe and handed the tobacco to his squaw. 
She in turn filled her pipe, and passed the 
pouch to daughter and son, and so it went 
from one to another until the entire family, 
except the baby, had filled their pipes and 
were smoking. 

Then with Tommo’s consent, I set about 
makinga sketch. It was very wonderful to 
them that a man with colored chalks could 
make a likeness on a sheet of paper. From 
the outside the Indians peeped into the 
tent, crowding about and watching me as I 
worked. Two little boys wriggled in from 
the black mass that filled the doorway, came 
over to where I was and sat down, one be- 
side me, the other directly between Tommo 
and myself. When I finished the drawing, 
I presented the squaw with the likeness of 
her chief; she took it, looked at it, shrieked 
and laughed, and shrieked and shrieked 
again. Thentheyallcame in and looked at 
the drawing, some turning it this way, and 
some that. They almost rubbed their faces 
against it, passing it back and forth, and 
finally handed it to Tommo, framed black 
with many greasy thumb marks. Tommo 
made no comment of any sort. He rolled 
the paper very carefully, tied it with a piece 
of red cloth, and put it with some treasuresin 
an old flour-bag. 

In this tent I also made sketches of the 
two little boys. One of them when I had 
finished took the yellow piece of chalk that 
{ had given him as a reward, and with his 
back to the family, produced on a strip of 
birch bark a caribou with no horns, a very 
lean neck, and legs that would travel in 
either direction. 

Thus I gained my first footing with my 
new friends. 

The short January day was darkening as 
I laid aside my colors and looked upon that 
wild life, unchanged through generations of 
ancestors. I watched the Indian mother 
preparing a little bag of blankets and of 
moss for the baby. The baby was very fat 
and very dark, with black glossy hair and 
tiny black slits for eyes; it reminded me of 
a Japanese doll. Upon a little square of 
blankets, she spread a layer of soft green 
moss from the black spruce. Upon this she 
laid the little, squirming atomy. She drew 
the fur cap well down upon its head, and 
upon each foot she pulled a rabbit-skin 
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sock with the fur inside. The blanket, the 
cloth, and the moss were all folded about the 
little one and laced together very tightly 
with strings of caribou hide. She laid the 
little pappoose into a hammock made by 
throwing a small red and green blanket 
across two ropes, tied at either end to poles. 
Then sheswung it backand forth, singing a 
high minor song of only a few notes’ range. 
Doubtless this was the way a thousand 
years ago that the Indian baby was packed 
and swung and crooned to of a winter’s 
night. 

The following morning I endeavored to 
make a color drawing of this very thing, but 
somehow, the squaw resented it. She be- 
came uneasy and left the tent. I found 
afterward she had hunted up Xavier Gill, 
my Indian, and asked if I intended any 
harm. Nor did Xavier’s assurances satisfy 
her, and so I had to give over my purpose. 
I did not insist, for there were other tents I 
wished to visit, and the half-wild friendship 
of the Indians, so easily alarmed, was well 
worth keeping. But with other families, 
I had no difficulty; they seemed quite 
willing for me to come and go as I pleased. 

I became really intimate with the chief, a 
Cree Indian. His name was Pierre Kurt- 
ness, and he was aconjuror. He was pos- 
sessed of all the legends, lore, and traditions 
of the woods handed down to him through 
a thousand generations of ancestors and 
only just hidden with a thin veneer of so- 
called Christianity. In his tent I was al- 
ways welcome, and when I proposed to 
draw his likeness he seemed quite well 
pleased. I had only been working a few 
minutes when he stopped his “ sitting” and 
hunted up a little scarlet bag embroidered 
with many-colored beads. From it he 
took a bundle of rags. This he unrolled 
with great care, as if some treasure were 
hidden in the dirty wrappings, and I won- 
dered what it could be. Thenfromthe last 
fragments he produced a broken piece of 
comb and began soberly combing his hair. 
[I was at work a long while on this sketch 
and the old fellow got very uneasy toward 
the last; his legs became quite stiff from the 
continual kneeling, but he held the pose 
and would never admit he was tired. He 
was very proud of the drawing and held it up 
so those in the door-way could see it. After- 
ward I added, while he was watching, some 
dots with white chalk to the picture of the 
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A bit of domestic life. 


The superstition of the Indians prevented me from finishing this drawing; their feeling against it was so strong 
hat I had to stop and leave the tent. 


handkerchief about his neck. This seemed 
especially wonderful and brought forth a 
long guttural “ Ah!” I thanked him, gave 
him a plug of tobacco, and left the tent. 

It was late in the afternoon and the light 
was fading. I entered a tent somewhat 
removed from the others—the only one I 
had not yet visited. At the end an Indian 
was seated. He made nocomment of any 
sort save the customary “ Good evening.” 
He was quite alone, seated with his back to 
the canvas. I soon saw he was very sick. 
Like animals, his kind had left him to 
suffer alone; like an animal he brooded 
upon his sufferings in solitude as he waited 
for the disease to spend itself. I watched 
him; but he was quite indifferent to my 
gaze, and neither of us spoke. Gradually 
the darkness settled deeper and deeper. He 
became a hunched brown shape against the 
tent; his head sank deep between his shoul- 


ders and, from under the lids, his eyes 
burned with the fever of the disease. Sol 
left him. 

The sense of this dreadful thing affected 
me very profoundly and I felt a great relief 
as I carefully fastened the tent-flap and 
passed beyond into the stillness and pure- 
ness of the winter’s night. 


During the long night a soft snow had 
sifted over the camp, and when I looked out 
from the tent the sun was shining brightly 
upon a thousand little snow-pads that hung 
heavy upon the spruce and balsam. All 
about the tents, covering the accumulated 
filth of days, lay a pure new blanket, re- 
flecting from millions of crystalline sur 
faces the yellow of the morning sun. 

As it was a fine day for hunting, I sent the 
men off in the hopes that they might bag 
two or three “uapush” (rabbits) or a 
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Pierre Kurtness 


Drawn from life in his tent.) 


partridge, and so save the flour and pork. 
I watched them as they clattered off upon 
their snow-shoes across the lake and over 
the hills, the long fringes of the many-colored 
sash fluttering in the wind, and the powder- 
horns cutting a brilliant streak across their 
coats. 

As I stood there the daughter of Tommo 
Awa-sheesh came swinging down the trail 
back of the tents, throwing up clouds of 
new white with every lift of her broad snow- 
shoes. She had been three or four miles 
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that morning looking over her own traps- 

fifteen or twenty of them set for rabbits 
near the trail up the hill and along the 
frozen creek. Down the hill she came and 
across the solid swamp, a small tomahawk 
axe in her hand and some rabbits tied with 
birch twigs swinging from her shoulder. 
When quite near me she stopped and we 
looked at each other in silence. She was 
very picturesque. The round dark face with 
the black hair blowing across it, breathed 
forth the very soul of a healthful and vigor- 





























A Cree squaw 


ous life. The very poise of her body and 
the grip of her moccasins on the snow-shoes 
told of acontinual battle for existence in that 
pitiless North. She wore about her neck a 
small flag—the English union-jack—and 
upon it hung a big metal cross. By way of 
making another friend I offered her a red 
silk handkerchief. She stood and looked 
at it a long time. Then she suddenly 
snatched it from me and ran clattering away 
through the bush to her own camp. 

At noon when my guides returned I told 


them what Ihaddone. They laughed long 
and heartily. I did not then know, as I 
afterward found, what a serious interpreta- 
tion the girl must have placed upon the 
offering. Ibelieve I would never have been 
able to get my rabbit blanket excepting for 
the possessorship she thenceforth felt in 
me. The white man in the wilderness can- 
not be too careful as to how he conducts 
himself in such affairs. 

These rabbit blankets, by the way, are 
made of the skins cut into strips and lcosely 
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The Awakening 


woven into furry robes. They are very 
warm, and I used my own with great com- 
fort wrapped about my shoulders every 
night as I slept through all that long semi- 
arctic journeying. 

As the day approached for my departure, 
I went down into the village to pay a last 
visit to my strange friends. It was night, 
and the coldness of the air was very bitter 
in its intensity. One of the tents, lit from 
within, was brighter than the others. I 
could see the great black shadows, some 
sharp, others blurred, moving about on the 
candle-lit canvas walls, and as I passed I 
heard the sound of many voices within. I 
entered; the gayly colored circle of men, 
squaws, and children moved together, mak- 
ing a place for me, near the stove. They 
were playing a game of cards for little paper 
bundles of sulphur matches, seated about 
a white Hudson Bay Company blanket. 
One candle fastened to a stick with a piece 
of birch bark, gave them light and threw 
those great shadows on the tent behind 
them. I have rarely seen a more pictur- 
esque sight than that group gathered in the 
dimly lighted tent—the squaws, with red and 
yellow handkerchiefs about their heads, 
green and blue waists and moccasins of all 
descriptions. One of the girls was alter- 
nately smoking and playing a harmonica. 
Near the stove a little girl was making for 
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herself a doll from a squirrel-skin. Far 
back in the shadows a boy wrapped in a 
rabbit-skin coat was trying to sleep. All 
about the sides of the tent were the blankets 
and the cooking utensils. Upon forked 
sticks hung a collection of tin cups, muzzle- 
loading guns, powder-horns, the bullet and 
cap pouch and high above these, just emerg- 
ing from the big black shadows of their 
shoulders and heads, glittered the many 
crosses and beads of the Church. So I 
watched them as they played, winning and 
losing the little packages, until they tired of 
the game and stopped. 

Then I asked, through my guide, for 
directions to the camp of a trapper, one 
Semo Mac-nee-call, an Indian thought to 
be hunting about six days’ journey from 
the camp. A St. Maurice Indian, kneeling 
near the candle-light, drew upon a Hud- 
son Bay Company bag a map of the trail. 
About him gathered all the inmates of the 
tent looking over one another’s heads and 
shoulders, and each giving advice to the 
map-maker. 

With this paper-bag map I travelled for 
many daysover an absolutely unbroken trail. 

The next morning before the breaking of 
the day I left the still sleeping camp and 
turned my face toward the blank wilder- 
ness of white in which I was to dwell for so 
many days to come. 


THE AWAKENING 
By Lucy Leffingwell Cable 


Last night your name stole softly, ere I knew 
Into the tangled meshes of my prayer: 
As when a patient hand, with tenderest care 


On silken skein is laid, 


it deftly drew 


The threads to place, till all within me grew 


Strangely at rest. 


Ah, then was I aware 


How through the Chaos thrilled so wondrous fair 
The Word that darkness and disorder slew! 

When first I saw your face I knew you mine, 
Yet was I wilful, while my life became 


Confused, disordered, 


nor could I divine 


The cause—till, lo, this whisper of your name 
Straightway confusion vanished and I saw 
Order and peace were Love’s eternal law. 
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pean political and economic 
BD an America the attention of 
Ay: an American would at once 
B= Ke be attracted to the subject 

ut of workingmen’s insurance. 
He peter find it a subject not only of vast 
importance in European political and social 
life, but one presenting to him novel consid- 
erations, because the institution is practical- 
ly without parallel of any sort in this country. 
Nothing that I have seen in Europe has in- 
terested me more than the effect of working- 
men’s insurance. On the Continent one 
finds it, measured from any point of view, 
one of the most important subjects that is 
presented in the whole array of affairs. As 
a rule, I think Americans have little concep- 
tion of the extent to which the system has 
developed, and of the marked effect which 
it is producing upon national economy and 
upon social conditions. 
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Workingmen’s insurance conducted as a 
government, or semigovernment institution, 
is confined to the Continent. In Great 
Britain there is no Government activity in 
this field, the development there being wholly 
within the ranks of the friendly societies, or 
else in the direction of the provisions which 
are made by the great railway corporations 
for retiring on part pay their superannuated 
servants. The weight of political sentiment 
in Great Britain is violently opposed to the 
adoption bythe Government of any position 
which might lead to national responsibility 
for workingmen’s pensions. On the other 
hand, in the ranks of the workingmen, and 
particularly in organized labor, there is a 
growing disposition to force the question 
upon the attention of Parliament. 

It is on the Continent that we find the 
governments intimately related to the sub- 
ject of workingmen’s insurance. ‘There has 
been an interesting development of semi- 
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public, semigovernment insurance institu- 
tions in Germany, France, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and in all of those countries the movement 
has assumed proportions of political impor- 
tance, and the workings of the systems have 
already produced marked sociological effect. 

It isin Germany that there is to be found, 
by all odds, the highest evolution of work- 
ingmen’s insurance. In that country a so- 
cial experiment has been conducted on a 
vast scale, and I think the movement may 
fairly be said to mark the most interesting 
recent social legislation that is to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

The significance of the movement in Ger- 
many will be better understood when it is 
noted that 17,000,000 German workmen are 
contributing to and enjoying the benefits of 
the pension system. That significance is 
emphasized when we learn that since the 
inception of the system, in 1885, the total re- 
ceipts have reached $1,750,000,000. At the 
present time the annual receipts are in ex- 
cess of $130,000,000, an amount sufficient 
to make us consider with much interest the 
economic consequences of the plan. 

Especially is it noteworthy to find that 
this vast sum has been administered with 
absolute integrity. The administration of 
the insurance funds of Germany offers one 
of the best indications in the world to-day 
of the possibility of a successful state con- 
trol of important institutions, even when 
enormous sums of money are involved. 
The demonstration, however, has more 
than integrity to its credit. The collection 
and disbursement of these great funds have 
been carried on with an economy which is 
admirable. In considering the cost of ad- 
ministration of the German insurance funds 
it should be remembered that collections are 
made from 17,000,000 individuals, as well 
as from the employers of those individuals, 
and that in making disbursements, particu- 
larly of the sick and accident funds, there 
is a care and intelligent supervision exer- 
cised which must make the cost of disburse- 
ment quite as great as the cost of collection. 
There are, therefore, reasons for a much 
higher ratio of expenses than would be es- 
sential in such a system of life insurance as 
we have in America. But, as a matter of 
fact, the cost of administration of American 
insurance funds makes sorry comparison 
with the expense of administration in Ger- 
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many. It is a monument to the economy 
of the German administration to find that 
less than eight and one-half per cent. of the 
total income is used up in the cost of ad- 
ministration, and that ninety-one and one- 
half per cent. is paid out in benefits to the 
insured. A showing like this, so greatly in 
favor, apparently, of the economy of gov- 
ernment administration, would seem to 
raise the inquiry as to whether Germany 
has not found a better plan for the admin- 
istration of insurance funds than we have 
evolved in this country. 

Nothing like a full consideration of the 
subject of workingmen’s insurance is to be 
given in the course of a magazine article. 
I believe it is a subject worthy of the deep- 
est consideration. Certainly it is one that 
offers many difficulties before a clear con- 
clusion can be reached as to its effect and ad- 
advisability. There are arguments of great 
weight on both sides of the subject. I be- 
lieve, however, that it is a subject which in 
due time will come before us in America 
for consideration and action. 

Any exposition of even the German sys- 
tem of insurance alone is too complicated 
to be presented in a brief study of the sub- 
ject. The system in Germany is an evolu- 
tion, and in its present form probably none 
of its friends would suggest that it is an 
ideal system. Anything like a complete 
understanding of its provisions is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are three dis- 
tinct forms of insurance—insurance against 
sickness, against accident, and insurance to 
provide old-age pensions. An explanation 
of the system is further complicated by the 
fact that the administration of these three 
distinct and separate insurance funds is in 
many different hands, although all are un- 
der the supervision of the general Govern- 
ment. The sick insurance fund is admin- 
istered by more than 23,000 sick clubs. The 
accident insurance is administered by nearly 
five hundred managing boards, which repre- 
sent various state and municipal communi- 
ties and various trades and industries. The 
old-age pension system is in the hands of 
some thirty-one distinct insurance institu- 
tions. An understanding of the details of 
German insurance administration is, there- 
fore, difficult; but some general considera- 
tions of its provisions and effects are easily 
possible. All the insurance funds are con- 
tributed to in about equal proportion by 
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employers and by the insured, and that total 
is augmented by a subsidy from the empire. 
Employers pay in about forty-seven per cent. 
of the total, the workingmen less than forty- 
six per cent., while the subsidy from the Goy- 
ernment provides between seven per cent. 
and eight per cent. 

The effect of the institution, as seen in 
Germany, is of far wider significance than 
are merely the admirable efforts in alleviat- 
ing distress caused by sickness, by accident, 
or by poverty in old age. The results 
which have been attained in the accident 
insurance field, for example, are far broad- 
er than the mere indemnification in some 
measure for the suffering and loss which 
accidents have entailed, and it is likewise 
true in the other branches that the provi- 
sion which has been made for the pay- 
ment of pensions in lieu of wages lost in 
case of sickness has been only a part, and 
one might say almost a minor part, of what 
has been accomplished in that field. 

The results of the German workingmen’s 
insurance embrace considerations of the 
deepest sociological consequences, on the 
one hand, and of a most significant effect 
on the national health and physique, on the 
other. The Germans have goneat the whole 
subject with their characteristic thorough- 
ness, and the whole world will in time be 
forced to give attention to what is being 
accomplished. 

The German system of workingmen’s 
insurance is founded on a very general be- 
lief that the change which has been going 
on in Germany, transforming that country 
from an agricultural into an industrial 
state, and the evolution which has been 
proceeding in industry, resulting in a great 
specialization of work and the high devel- 
opment of the factory system, have made 
necessary an enunciation of some new prin- 
ciples in regard to the duty of the com- 
munity toward the individual, principles 
which are fundamental in their character. 
The intricate and complicated modern sys- 
tem of industry has left the industrial popu- 
lation economically dependent, no matter 
how free it may be politically, the Germans 
argue, and the development of that system 
has brought the industrial population into 
a position where it is difficult for the indi- 
vidual to extricate himself from his mis- 
fortunes should he be overtaken by ac- 
cident, sickness, or old age. In this new 
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industrial order the liability to accident is 
greatly increased, and new means for meet- 
ing the condition which that fact has brought 
about are demanded. 

Various nations have recognized the in- 
creased liability to accident which has come 
with the present-day development of indus- 
try, and have taken diverse means to meet 
the newcondition. Germany offers the most 
notable example of a development of acci- 
dent insurance. France, on the other hand, 
has undertaken to meet the demands which 
industrial workers make for some adequate 
provision forindemnity by passing most rigid 
and far-reaching legislation, fixing upon the 
employer the liability and making provision 
so that the injured workingman may easily 
enforce that liability in the courts. 

In America there not only has been little 
legislation passed on this subject, based on 
broad principles of humanity, such as have 
actuated the German legislation, but there 
has been little progress toward more defi- 
nitely fixing the liability of the employer, 
and making it easy for the injured person 
to enforce a claim. Instead of that, there 
has arisen here a system of so-called em- 
ployers’ liability insurance, which are in ef- 
fect organizations of strength with which to 
combat weakness, organizations the object 
of which is not to indemnify the worker 
for injuries, but rather to indemnify the em- 
ployer for the cost of fighting in the courts 
the claims of the injured persons. The pur- 
pose of thissystem is not to put the insurance 
company in the position of a fair employer 
who will make payment of a just indemnity. 
Its purpose is accomplished rather by fight- 
ing each individual case with all the skill 
which its organization, made up of experi- 
enced adjusters and sharp attorneys, en- 
ables it to pit against the feeble efforts of an 
injured workingman who is attempting to 
enforce even the inadequate legal rights that 
our legislation has thus far accorded him. 
If statistics were presented dividing the re- 
ceipts of these insurance organizations so as 
to show what amount they expended in actu- 
ally paying indemnity to injured persons, 
and whatamount they used in fighting claims 
and paying dividends, the comparison which 
those figures would make with the humane 
institution of accident insurance as devel- 
oped in Germany would be anything but to 
our credit. 

Germany has accomplished most admir 
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able results in the way of providing indem- 
nity to personsinjured in industrial occupa- 
tions. The work accomplished by accident 
insurance however has been of far wider use- 
fulness. Accident insurance as developed 
in Germany has really been an insurance 
against accident, not merely the providing 
of indemnity. There has beenevolved there, 
asa result of the study which employers and 
employees who have been managing these 
insurance funds have given to the subject, a 
system of laws and of regulations providing 
for safeguards which have gone far to reduce 
the number of accidents, and to remove the 
danger from industrial callings. In the last 
few years the effect of these safeguards has 
been to reduce one-half the frequency of ac- 
cidents. Viewed from an economic stand- 
point alone the saving which has resulted to 
the national economy has been a vast sum. 
In the United States we seem as extravagant 
of life as of resources. There is no single 
line in our national statistics that is read in 
Europe with such startling surprise as the 
one which shows 60,000 fatalities and in- 
juries on our railroads in a single year. In 
other industrial fields we are as careless of 
life. It seems to be regarded as more eco- 
nomical to fight damage suits than to pro- 
vide safeguards, and dangers that do not 
interfere with dividends frequently receive 
little attention. 

It is noteworthy that German employers 
have willingly accepted the burden they are 
charged with on account of workingmen’s 
insurance. That it is a very considerable 
burden there is no denying. The Krupp 
Steel Works alone, for example, contrib- 
uted more than $2,000,000 for the purposes 
of workingmen’s insurance within the pe- 
riod from 1885 to 1902. The amount 
which employers are paying, compared 
with the total wages paid, is showing in- 
creases as the operations are extended in 
the various fields of insurance. The actual 
contributions to the insurance fund have, 
too, been only part of the expenses that the 
administration of the insurance laws has 
charged the employers with, because they 
have been forced to spend great sums of 
money for providing safeguards against ac- 
cident, and putting their works in the best 
possible hygienic condition. The general 
disposition among employers, so far as I 
have observed, however, is to regard these 
expenditures as having been made with 
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good value received, because of the in- 
creased efficiency and better health of their 
workmen, and their contentment and fair 
attitude toward capital. 

There have been almost as great indirect 
benefits connected with the administration 
of the sick insurance fund as has been the 
case in the field of accident insurance. Re- 
markable results have been attained in the 
prevention of the spread and in the cure of 
contagious diseases. The sick insurance 
administration has by no means stopped 
at the point of giving care and financial aid 
in cases of sickness. More and more its 
aim has been to seek, with the utmost en- 
ergy, every means for avoiding the disturb- 
ance in the wage-earning capacity of the 
workingmen which sickness entails. It has 
sought to ascertain the principal causes of 
sickness, and to combat with organized and 
scientific efforts the various enemies of pub- 
lic health. The organs of the workingmen’s 
insurance committees have done a great 
work in educating the people in hygiene, 
and particularly in reducing the scourge of 
pulmonary diseases. This has been done 
through prompt and effective measures of 
isolation and treatment, and in directing 
special attention to the question of the hy- 
giene of workingmen’s dwellings. The ad- 
ministration of the sick insurance, instead 
of being confined to rendering assistance to 
the sick and the invalid, has sought to cure 
them, and make them fully capable again of 
earning their former livelihood. In the de- 
velopment of that work the Germans have 
characteristically gone to the very founda- 
tion of the question, and are doing as im- 
portant service in effectively preventing 
sickness as they are in curing it or relieving 
the distress which follows from it. 

The effect upon the general level of the 
national health has been enormous. In 
the field of hygiene, as in the field of educa- 
tion, the German Government seeks to 
make of each individual the most effective 
economic unit it is possible to develop. In 
doing that, the aid which has been rendered 
by the direct and indirect results of work- 
ingmen’s insurance in improving the phys- 
ical condition and increasing the power of 
resistance to diseases, and in promoting the 
recovery and full return to health of those 
who are ill, has been beyond all calculation. 

There is one phase of the benefits which 
workingmen’s insurance in Germany has 









conferred that is not to be measured by 
statistics nor weighed with exactness by 
definite evidence, but it is, nevertheless, one 
of the most noteworthy of all the influences 
that have grown out of this great social ex- 
periment. There has been accomplished a 
service of the very first importance in the 
direction of bringing about more harmoni- 
ous relations between employers and em- 
ployees. There is growing to be a better 
and better mutual understanding between 
capital and labor, and the administration 
of these insurance funds has furnished a 
common ground upon which the two inter- 
terests can meet and discuss those ques- 
tions which affect both. The committees 
that have the administration of all the 
details of the collection and expenditure of 
these great funds are made up in part of 
employers and in part of workingmen. In 
serving on these committees, employers are 
brought to a better understanding of and a 
closer sympathy with their employees, and 
workingmen have been given a clearer com- 
prehension of economic possibilities in the 
field of industry, and have come better to 
understand their employers’ point of view. 
I do not mean to say that Germany has 
reached a millennium, and that there is com- 
plete harmony and understanding between 
capital and labor there, but I do feel that 
the labor situation offers some sharp con- 
trasts to conditions in other countries, and 
that those contrasts are favorable to Ger- 
many. I have frequently spoken of the 
spirit which pervades so many of the insti- 
tutions of Germany, the spirit of making 
each individual member of the common- 
wealth the most efficient of industrial and 
economic units. That spirit has accom- 
plished tremendous industrial results. With 
aneducated brainand a well-developed phy- 
sique, the German workingman is equipped 
to secure good results, and when there is 
added to thatequipmenta spirit which allows 
him to use his faculties to the fullest extent, 
he makes strikingly favorable contrast tothe 
English trades-unionist, with his ca’-canny 
proclivities, and, indeed, to some of our 
own labor union members, who, working 
under the arbitrary rules which their unions 
have laid down, give for a day’s wages not 
the most work they can do, but the least. 
The tendency on the Continent has for 
a number of years been in the direction of 
higher customs tariffs. That tendency has 
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underlying it broad influences. The first 
and obvious one is the ever-increasing ne- 
cessity for added revenues; for the history of 
the budgets of nearly every European coun- 
try is a story of more rapid growth in ex- 
penditures than those countries can show 
in the totals measuring any other phase 
of their development. Finance ministers 
have, with hardly an exception, been under 
the greatest pressure in order to balance 
the budget; and they have therefore wel- 
comed the growing spirit of nationalism 
which has permitted them to lay higher and 
higher duties on the products of foreign 
countries. One of the most general char- 
acteristics of European development in the 
present generation has been this growth of 
nationalism—this intensifying of the patri- 
otic spirit—which has demanded at any sac- 
rifice the development of national resources. 

Germany has, of course, exhibited this 
spirit of nationalism in its most intense 
form, but it has been the key-note of the po- 
litical life throughout Europe, and is in 
sharp contrast with the spirit of unity and 
universal fraternity which earlier in the cen- 
tury became, for a time, the dominant note. 

This development of nationalism has fos- 
tered a belief in the value of a protective 
tariff, and that belief has been greatly 
strengthened by the outlook which all of 
the European countries have had on the un- 
exampled development of the United States 
under the influence of protection. In Ger- 
many, the necessities of the Agrarians nat- 
urally made them strongly in favor of pro- 
tection for the products of the land; while 
the rise of industrialism built up a party 
representing the manufacturing interests, 
the members of which were as keen as the 
Agrarians for protection, although they 
fought the advance of duties which meant 
dearer food at the same time that they were 
using every effort to have a tariff schedule 
enforced which would protect them against 
the products of foreign workshops. An- 
other influence in Germany has been the 
Kaiser’s intense desire to build up a navy 
and the necessity for raising great revenues 
for that purpose. The history of the tariff 
in Germany has been practically a succes- 
sion of legislative measures increasing cus 
toms duties; and while these measures 
have been fought with great bitterness by 
the industrial population, and particularly 
by the Social Democrats, the several influ- 
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ences favorable to an advance in the tariff 
have been almost uniformly effective, and 
the tariff which a year ago was successfully 
put through the Reichstag and is nowawait- 
ing the conclusion of commercial treaties 
before its general application by the execu- 
tive departments is the highest which any 
European country has yet undertaken to 
put in force. 

In France there have been few changes 
in the tariffs for many years, but the senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly in favor of protec- 
tion, and there is no important opposition 
to the high duties that are in force. In 
addition to the high protective duties, there 
has, indeed, been much special legislation 
in France, which is of a character to put 
difficulties in the way of the importation of 
foreign products and to make the domestic 
market more secure to home manufacturers. 
This special legislation is in the nature of 
clauses inserted in public franchises, which 
provide that the public utilities built under 
these franchises must be constructed wholly 
from material produced in France. This 
isa common provision in franchises for elec- 
tricroadsand gas and electric lighting plants. 

That same spiritis notably strong in Rus- 
sia, where it has been decreed that all rail- 
road construction must be carried on with 
rails from Russian mills, and, generally, 
that every sort of material used in the build- 
ing of railroads must be of Russian origin. 
This was the economic rock that Minister 
Witte steered against, and with anything 
but pleasant results. Mr. Witte was the 
strongest of protectionists. He not only be- 
lieved in high protective duties against al- 
most all foreign importations, but he en- 
couraged the Czar to sign ukases which 
practically prohibited the importation of 
foreign material for use in public works, and 
particularly in railroad construction. The 
result of that policy was, temporarily, most 
encouraging. Foreign capital, recognizing 
the vast requirements which the develop- 
ment of Mr. Witte’s plans in regard to the 
Russian railway system contemplated, was 
induced to construct factories on an exten- 
sive scale. The disaster which came to 
nearly all of these enterprises was by no 
means, however, entirely attributable to 
faults in Mr. Witte’s economic programme. 
French and Belgian promoters induced 
small capitalists to make, in the aggregate, 
huge investments in these enterprises, but 
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in many cases the promoters had no thought 
beyond reaping the largest possible profit 
from the stock subscriptions. There were 
companies organized which never got fur- 
ther than a point where the promoters 
divided the spoils. 

The size of Russia and the lack of public 
knowledge regarding conditions there made 
an ideal fieldin which promoters could weave 
fairy tales regarding prospective profits and 
the catch of gudgeons was one of the richest 
that has ever been known. There were, 
however, many legitimate enterprises, and, 
unfortunately, some of these at the end did 
not fare much better for the investors than 
those where the promoters never took the 
trouble to even construct the factories for 
which they raised the capital. So long as 
railroad building went forward rapidly and 
the Government was in a financial position 
where it could afford to pay the extremely 
high prices which the domestic market com- 
manded, the legitimate manufacturing en- 
terprises thrived; but when the develop- 
ment of new public works slackened the 
factories were left without orders. Condi- 
tions were far from parallel with those dur- 
ing the early industrial development of the 
United States, and that, perhaps, was one of 
the miscalculations that M. Witte made. 
The Russian peasant population is, of 
course, in no wise to be compared with the 
population in this country, and the domestic 
demand for the products of these manufac- 
turers—once the Government orders failed 
—was practically nothing. Statistics of 
Russia’s vastness are in some ways most 
deceiving. Itis true that there is a popula- 
tion of one hundred and forty millions; butif 
that population could be measured by some 
comparative economic unit, so that its pro- 
ductiveand consumptive capacity were com- 
pared with such individual capacity in the 
United States, for instance, the real eco- 
nomic value of that great population would 
dwindle in a most surprising way. Anyone 
who has seen Russian peasant life in the 
“mir,” anyone who has seen the shelters 
which are called houses, looked upon the de- 
coction of black bread and cabbage which, 
with an occasional supplement of vodka, 
forms the usual food of the vast population, 
will understand what a small economic value 
must be put on each unit of Russian popu- 
lation; and that makes it easy to understand 
the complete stagnation which fell upon Rus- 
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sia’s new industries, which had grown up 
under the intense stimulus of a prohibitive 
protection and were then left stranded by 
the stoppage of Government orders. 

Trade in Europe has not only the na- 
tional difficulty of tariff walls to surmount, 
but the free interchange of commodities is 
greatly interfered with by the octroi duties. 
This form of taxation is general in France 
and Italy and is found to some extent in 
Switzerland, and has a most pronounced 
effect upon industrial development. The 
tendency is toward abolishing this interfer- 
ence with trade, and in several of the cities 
of France the octroi has been done away 
with. It is still in force in Paris, as every- 
one who has even crossed the city lines in 
an automobile, and had his tank of gaso- 
line measured when he went out and when 
he came back, will remember. 

Italy is a land of high tariffs and of se- 
verely enforced taxes, but in some sections 
there is being shown a growing liberalism 
in the administration of her customs affairs. 
That country has adopted from us the 
bonded-warehouse idea, and has expanded 
it considerably further than we have. There 
are being established in Italy what are 
known as free customs zones. These zones 
are merely bonded customs warehouses on 
a large scale. They are zones into which 
goods may be freely imported, manufact- 
ured and re-exported, the manufacturers be- 
ing permitted to erect the necessary build- 
ings and given almost complete exemption 
from custom-house formalities so far as the 
goods manufactured there are re-exported 
to foreign countries. All food consumed 
within these zones must pay the customs 
duties. Such a zone has been established in 
Genoa, and itis proposed to develop in other 
seaports—especially in the North—similar 
free zone systems. Manufacturers in the 
interior whose foreign business is interfered 
with by this plan are naturally found in op- 
position to it, but it promises to be success- 
ful and to add to the rapidly growing in- 
dustrial importance of northern Italy. 

Not many people in the United States are 
fully aware of how rapidly Italy is advanc- 
ing in industrial importance. In some ways 
northern Italy has, in the last ten years, 
shown as promising development in an 
industrial way as is to be found anywhere 
in Europe. Italian industry has always 
been handicapped by lack of fuel. It has 
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been difficult to compete in the world’s 
markets, when power had to be obtained 
from fuel imported from England; but in 
the last few years Italy has been rapidly 
developing the use of the “white coal” 
from the peaks of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines. The never-failing water supply of 
the snow-topped mountains is being utilized 
by the electrical engineers in a way which 
promises to convert northern Italy into a 
great industrial state. Nowhere in Europe 
is there a population better fitted to aid in 
an industrial development. The people are 
dextrous, quick to learn, and industrious, 
and up to the present time the general wage 
scale compares favorably with that of any 
competitors which they have to meet. The 
result of these favorable conditions has 
been, for instance, the development of the 
silk industry at a rate which sounds like 
statistics of American industrial growth. 
In the last few years, there has been more 
or less agitation in Europe of the proposal, 
which had its origin in Austria, for the 
formation of a European customs union, 
a plan aimed particularly at the United 
States. The difficulties in the way are rec- 
ognized by most statesmen as insurmount- 
able, but the idea is a dream in the minds 
of some who harbor particular antagonism 
toward the growth of our commercial in- 
terests. European statesmen had at one 
time high hopes that the United States 
would agree to a series of reciprocity trea- 
ties. Seventeen of these reciprocity meas- 
ures were successfully negotiated with for- 
eign countries and have now been before 
Congress for two years or more. There 
seems to be not the slightest prospect of 
their ratification, nor is there any growing 
disposition favorable to them. These trea- 
ties would be of immense importance to us, 
as well as to the European nations con- 
cerned; but in every case the reduction in 
the tariff on goods which would be im- 
ported and which would, to some extent, 
come into competition with goods manu- 
factured in a small way in this country, has 
led Senators—who broadly favor the reci- 
procity principle—to protest most vigorous- 
ly against the specific possibility of injuring 
some pet industry in their respective States. 
The treaty which was negotiated with 
France was regarded by Secretary Hay and 
the Hon. John A. Kasson, who assisted in 
its preparation, as the most favorable to 
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the United States of all the treaties with 
the leading nations of Europe, and it was 
transmitted to the Senate, backed by all the 
influence at the command of the Depart- 
ment of State, with the view of making a 
test of whether the Senate would ratify any 
reciprocity treaty. The treaty provided for 
aslight reduction in the tariff on knit goods 
brought into this country from France, and 
the result of that was that a Senator from 
one of the New England States was pre- 
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The Germans have a rather more scien- 
tific plan for preparing a customs tariff 
than we have. There is no such “lob- 
bying” with the Reichstag as we see in 
Washington; no such pressure brought by 
various manufacturing interests against in- 
dividual members, as is the case with us. 
There is a system of Boards of Trade in 
Germany which completely covers the coun- 
try, and which forms a medium of commu- 
nication between the commercial interests 








Custom-house officers in Paris affixing their seals to automobile taking part in 
an international race, to avoid delay on the frontier. 


pared to go toany length to defeat the treaty 
because it was regarded unfavorably by 
small manufacturers in hisState. Hewent 
to other members of the Senate who, while 
not especially interested in the French treaty, 
were opposed to the ratification of the treaty 
with Germany, perhaps, and made trades 
by which they would mutually assist each 
other in defeating all of the treaties. The 
State Department is now completely dis- 
couraged and the disposition is to make no 
furtherattempt fo negotiate reciprocity trea- 
ties. ‘This has been particularly annoying 
to the Germans, who have come pretty gen- 
erally to believe that the United States has 
purposely and maliciously discriminated 
against German goods. There is probably 


no ground for this opinion, but it is firmly 
fixed in the minds of many Germans, and 
accounts, in some measure at least, for the 
hostility that the administrators of the Ger- 
man tariff have shown to our meats and 
other products. 

VoL. XXXVITI.—51 


and the legislative body. These Boards of 
Trade are semipublic in character; and 
when a measure such as the tariff is under 
discussion the opinions of individuals and 
the pressure of interests reach the Reichstag 
in the main through the medium of the 
Boards of Trade, and after having been 
carefully sifted by those representatives of 
all commercial interests. 

While the governments of Europe do 
much to hamper the free movement of com- 
merce by their customs tariffs, they have, 
on the other hand, done much to foster it 
by the care which they have given to the 
development of transportation facilities. 
The railroads, to a greater or less degree, 
are controlled by the state in nearly all of 
the Continental countries, and the tendency 
on the Continent is distinctly in the direc- 
tion of more complete government control. 
Switzerland, by the Referendum, has re- 
cently decided to purchase all of the rail- 
roads in the country; Italy is contemplating 
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spirit which pervades so many of the insti 
tutions of Germany, the spirit of making 
each individual member of the common 
wealth the most efficient of industrial and 
economic units. That spirit has 
plished tremendous industrial results. With 
aneducated brain and a well-developed phy 
ique, the German workingman is equipped 
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form, butit has been the key note of the po 
litical life throughout Europe, and is in 
sharp contrast with the spirit of unity and 
universal fraternity which earlier in the cen 
tury became, for a time, the dominant note. 

This development of nationalism has fos 
tered a belief in the value of a protective 
tariff, and that belief has been 
trengthened by the outlook which all of 
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the European countries have had on the un 
exampled development of the United States 
under the influence of protection. In Ger 
many, the necessities of the Agrarians nat 
urally made them strongly in favor of pro 
tection for the products of the land; while 
the rise of industrialism built up a party 
representing the manufacturing interests, 
the member the 
Avrarian for protec tion, although they 
fought the advance of duties which meant 
dearer food at the same time that they were 
using every effort to have a tariff schedule 
enforced which would protect them against 
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from material produced in France. This 
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Foreign capital, recognizing 
the vast requirements which the develop 
ment of Mr. Witte’s plans in regard to the 
Russian railway system contemplated, was 
induced to construct factories on an exten- 
The disaster which 
nearly all of these enterprises was by no 
means, however, entirely attributable to 
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ing the early industrial development of the 
United States, and that, perhaps, was one of 
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sia’s new industries, which had grown up 
under the intense stimulus of a prohibitive 
protection and were then left stranded by 
the stoppage of Government orders. 

Trade in Europe has not only the na- 
tional difiiculty of tariff walls to surmount, 
but the free interchange of commodities is 
greatly interfered with by the octroi duties. 
This form of taxation is general in France 
and Italy and is found to some extent in 
Switzerland, and has a most pronounced 
effect upon industrial development. The 
tendency is toward abolishing this interfer- 
ence with trade, and in several of the cities 
of France the octroi has been done away 
with. It is still in force in Paris, as every- 
one who has even crossed the city lines in 
an automobile, and had his tank of gaso- 
line measured when he went out and when 
he came back, will remember. 

Italy is a land of high tariffs and of se- 
verely enforced taxes, but in some sections 
there is being shown a growing liberalism 
in the administration of her customs affairs. 
That country has adopted from us the 
bonded-warehouse idea, and has expanded 
it considerably further than we have. There 
are being established in Italy what are 
known as free customs zones. ‘These zones 
are merely bonded customs warehouses on 
a large scale. They are zones into which 
goods may be freely imported, manufact- 
ured and re-exported, the manufacturers be- 
ing permitted to erect the necessary build- 
ings and given almost complete exemption 
from custom-house formalities so far as the 
goods manufactured there are re-exported 
to foreign countries. All food consumed 
within these zones must pay the customs 
duties. Sucha zone has been established in 
Genoa, and itis proposed to develop in other 
seaports—especially in the North—similar 
free zone systems. Manufacturers in the 
interior whose foreign business is interfered 
with by this plan are naturally found in op- 
position to it, but it promises to be success- 
ful and to add to the rapidly growing in- 
dustrial importance of northern Italy. 

Not many people in the United States are 
fully aware of how rapidly Italy is advanc- 
ing in industrial importance. In some ways 
northern Italy has, in the last ten years, 
shown as promising development in an 
industrial way as is to be found anywhere 
in Europe. Italian industry has always 
been handicapped by lack of fuel. It has 
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been difficult to compete in the world’s 
markets, when power had to be obtained 
from fuel imported from England; but in 
the last few years Italy has been rapidly 
developing the use of the “white coal” 
from the peaks of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines. The never-failing water supply of 
the snow-topped mountains is being utilized 
by the electrical engineers in a way which 
promises to convert northern Italy into a 
great industrial state. Nowhere in Europe 
is there a population better fitted to aid in 
an industrial development. The people are 
dextrous, quick to learn, and industrious, 
and up to the present time the general wage 
scale compares favorably with that of any 
competitors which they have to meet. The 
result of these favorable conditions has 
been, for instance, the development of the 
silk industry at a rate which sounds like 
statistics of American industrial growth. 
In the last few years, there has been more 
or less agitation in Europe of the proposal, 
which had its origin in Austria, for the 
formation of a European customs union, 
a plan aimed particularly at the United 
States. The difficulties in the way are rec- 
ognized by most statesmen as insurmount- 
able, but the idea is a dream in the minds 
of some who harbor particular antagonism 
toward the growth of our commercial in 
terests. European statesmen had at one 
time high hopes that the United States 
would agree to a series of reciprocity trea 
ties. Seventeen of these reciprocity meas- 
ures were successfully negotiated with for- 
eign countries and have now been before 
Congress for two years or more. There 
seems to be not the slightest prospect of 
their ratification, nor is there any growing 
disposition favorable to them. These trea- 
ties would be of immense importance to us, 
as well as to the European nations con- 
cerned; but in every case the reduction in 
the tariff on goods which would be im- 
ported and which would, to some extent, 
come into competition with goods manu 
factured in a small way in this country, has 
led Senators—who broadly favor the reci 
procity principle—to protest most vigorous 
ly against the specific possibility of injuring 
some pet industry in their respective States. 
The treaty which was negotiated with 
France was regarded by Secretary Hay and 
the Hon. John A. Kasson, who assisted in 
its preparation, as the most favorable to 
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United States of all the treaties with 


the 
the leading nations of Europe, and it was 
transmitted to the Senate, backed by all the 
influence at the command of the Depart- 
ment of State, with the view of making a 
test of whether the Senate would ratify any 


reciprocity treaty. The treaty provided for 
aslight reduction in the tariff on knit goods 
brought into this country from France, and 
the result of that was that a Senator from 
one of the New England States was pre- 
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The Germans have a rather more scien- 
tific plan for preparing a customs tariff 
than we have. There is no such “lob- 
bying” with the Reichstag as we see in 
Washington; no such pressure brought by 
various manufacturing interests against in- 
dividual members, as is the case with us. 
There is a system of Boards of Trade in 
Germany which completely covers the coun- 
try, and which forms a medium of commu- 
nication between the commercial interests 
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pared to go toany length to defeat the treaty 
because it was regarded unfavorably by 
small manufacturers in hisState. Hewent 
to other members of the Senate who, while 
not especially interested in the French treaty, 
were opposed to the ratification of the treaty 
with Germany, perhaps, and made trades 
by which they would mutually assist each 
other in defeating all of the treaties. The 
State Department is now completely dis- 
couraged and the disposition 1s to make no 
furtherattempt to negotiate reciprocity trea- 
ties. This has been particularly annoying 
to the Germans, who have come pretty gen- 
erally to believe that the United States has 
purposely and maliciously discriminated 
against German goods. There is probably 
no ground for this opinion, but it is firmly 
fixed in the minds of many Germans, and 
accounts, in some measure at least, for the 
hostility that the administrators of the Ger- 
man tariff have shown to our meats and 
other products. 
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and the legislative body. These Boards of 
Trade are semipublic in character; and 
when a measure such as the tariff is under 
discussion the opinions of individuals and 
the pressure of interests reach the Reichstag 
in the main through the medium of the 
Boards of Trade, and after having been 
carefully sifted by those representatives of 
all commercial interests. 

While the governments of Europe do 
much to hamper the free movement of com- 
merce by their customs tariffs, they have, 
on the other hand, done much to foster it 
by the care which they have given to the 
development of transportation facilities. 
The railroads, to a greater or less degree, 
are controlled by the state in nearly all of 
the Continental countries, and the tendency 
on the Continent is distinctly in the direc- 
tion of more complete government control. 
Switzerland, by the Referendum, has re- 
cently decided to purchase all of the rail- 
roads in the country; Italy is contemplating 
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an extension of the state’s activities in the 
field of transportation; in Germany there is 
no longer any debate as to the advisability of 
the state’s control of the lines of transporta- 
tion, and there the state is being led into 
almost communistic fields. The Govern- 
ment’s interest as a consumer of fuel, in 
connection with the operation of the rail- 
roads, and the difficulties which it met with 
at the hands of the coal syndicate, has led it 
into purchasing coal mines which are to be 
operated by the state; an experiment which 
pleases the Socialists and which, if success- 
ful, may be followed by others of the same 
character. 

in England alone, of the European coun- 
tries, the tendency is distinctly away from 
the state management of transportation fa- 
cilities. England has had more experience 
than any other country with the munici 
pal control of public utilities, and, on the 
whole, the experience has not been satisfac- 
tory. English taxes insome instances have 
been increased enormously on account of 
industrial undertakings by municipaiities, 
and the result is a revulsion of feeling on 
the part of a great mass cf the English vo- 
ters. The English railroads have always 
been controlled by privately managed cor- 
porations organized for that purpose, but 
they do not show the superiority, as com- 
pared with the state-controlled roads of the 
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Continent, which might be expected. Eng 
lish railroad managersare beginning to wake 
upa little; but, compared with the men who 
manage our own railroad properties, they 
are unquestionably deficient in practical 
knowldge and they make a very sorry con- 
trast so far as intensityof application iscon- 
cerned. The English roadbeds are thor- 
oughly well built and the English passenger 
trains are able to make time which com- 
pare favorably with the rate of railroad travel 
in any other country; but when it comes to 
handling freight, some of the statistics of the 
English railroads are ludicrous. 

A friend of mine was standing on the 
towering deck of the Cedric last summer 
when she came alongside the dock at Liver- 
pool. By his side was a huge Californian 
who was making his first European trip and 
was full of curiosity. He looked far down 
from the upper deck to the little train of 
coaches that was waiting to carry the pas- 
sengers up to London, and asked what they 
might be. He was told that it was the spe- 
cial train to London. 

“ Do people travel in those things here ?” 
the big Californian said. “ Why, when I 
was a boy, I used to play with trains like 
that.” 

The comparison was not inapt. As late 
as the year 1900, the average freight-train 
load in England was but fifty tons; that is 
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to say, the average train-load was only equal 
to the capacity of one of our modern freight 
cars. There has been some improvement 
since then, and there is now a marked tend- 
ency toward heavier equipment, but it all 
seems like toy equipment when compared 
with our own heavy trains. 

The various problems of transportation 
by land and water form one of the most im- 
portant groupsof political questionsthrough- 
out the Continent. In Austria, Germany, 
France,and Belgium there are few more im- 
portant political matters current than those 
affecting transportation. In each of those 
countriestherearemostcomprehensive plans 
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in hand for the development of the canal net- 
work, and each nation is prepared to spend 
great sums of money in perfecting its canal 
system. 

While the famous Kiel Canal was intend- 
ed primarily for strategic purposes, for en- 
abling the German navy to pass easily from 
the Baltic to the North Sea and vice versa in 
time of war, the economic importance of this 
waterway has grown from vear to year and 
has given a strong impulse to canal building 
in Germany. In 1899 the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal, connecting the great iron and coal 
district of western Germany with the North 
Sea, was opened; and its traffic has devel- 








Canal connecting France and Belgium 


ving tow-paths and shade trees. 
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oped rapidly. It has given the coal industry 
access to Bremen, Hamburg, and other 
North Sea ports; and the iron furnaces in 
the west have found it of the greatest impor- 
tance to them for bringing in supplies of 
Swedish ores. In the summer of tgor the 
elbe-Trave Canal, a large waterway con 
necting the Elbe with the Baltic at Liibeck, 
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canals are capable of accommodating ves- 
sels of from 600 to 800 tons, and are thus a 
wide departure from the old canals inherited 
from an earlier generation. 

The most important canals now project 
ed or under discussion are the so-called 
Midland Canal, to connect the Rhine and 
the Elbe; the enlargement of existing canals; 
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was opened. Its importance consists in sup 
plying a cheap line of communication be- 
tween the many manufacturing cities along 
the Elbe and its branches and all domestic 
and foreign portson the Baltic. At Berlin 
the Teltow Canal will be completed this year. 
It connects the Spree above the city with the 
Havel near Potsdam, and has its raison 
@ étrein facilitating through traffic and trans- 
forming a number of Berlin’s suburbs into 
manufacturing villages. These last three 
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Landwehr Canal, Berlin, Germany. 
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and a large new canal, replacing the pres- 
ent antiquated one, between Berlin and 
Stettin. 

Of all these projects by far the most im 
portant and at the same time most promis- 
ing is the Midland, or Rhine-Elbe Canal. 
It has been under discussion for about ten 
years. Not until 1899, however, did it take 
definite shape as a legislative proposition. 
At that time a bill for its construction was 
introduced into the Prussian Diet and occa- 
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sioned one of the liveliest political struggles 
that Germany has had for a decade. 

The chief argument for the canal was, of 
course, that it would give cheap transpor- 
tation from the great coaland iron centres of 
the Rhine-Westphalian country, to all of 
northeastern Germany. The railways had 
reached the limit of their freight-carrying ca- 
pacity, and the building of new ones would 
be very expensive through the highly devel- 
oped country traversed bythem. ‘Thecanal, 
however, met with the stoutest, most deter- 
mined opposition from the powerful Agra- 
rian element in the Diet. Their chief ar- 
guments against it were two: first, its great 
cost, and second, what they pressed still 
more earnestly-——the possibility that it would 
facilitate the importation of foreign grain 
into parts of Germany not now accessible 
to the foreign shippers. These were their 
ostensible arguments; a still more powerful 
one was not mentioned aloud in the debates: 
the conviction that the canal would pro- 
mote the development of the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests of the country 
and must inevitably tend toward increasing 
the political and social influence of the pop- 
ulation engaged in those pursuits, while the 
power and influence of the Agrarian and 
aristocratic classes must necessarily be di 
minished. 

The first canal bill was thus voted down, 
after its enemies had come forward with 
many other schemes of a more or less local 
character, which they sought to have incor- 
porated into it as “ compensations”’ to their 


localities for whatever damage the great 
canal might inflict upon them. Neverthe- 
less, the Government did not give up its 
plan. Herr Thielen, at that time Prussian 
Minister of Public Works, announced la- 
conically: “ Built it shall be, for all that’’; 
and this “ gebaut wird er doch”’ has become 
a part of the political jargon of the time. 

After waiting two years the Government 
again came forward with its canal bill, but 
with great additions to it. Not only was 
the Midland Canal provided for, but also 
the eastern connections and river improve- 
ments mentioned above. The Govern- 
ment had adopted the policy of giving “ com- 
pensations”’; but even that did not placate 
the Agrarians. They were about to pass 
an emasculated bill—taking the eastern im- 
provements, so as to get their agricultural 
produce shipped cheaply to Berlin and other 
markets, but killing the Midland Canal en- 
titely—when the Government, in May, 1go1, 
put an end to the wrangle by withdrawing 
its bill and proroguing the Diet. 

Last year another canal bill was intro- 
duced in the Diet. This provided only for 
an instalment of the Midland Canal, name- 
ly, from Bevergern to Hanover, and for the 
eastern improvements already described. 
The Government is evidently on the down- 
grade in the matter of making concessions 
to the Agrarians. Its plea for the passage 
of the original canal bill of 1899 had been 
based partly on military considerations, 
like facilitating the transportation of sup- 
plies and munitions of war to the west— 
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France is. of course, assumed to be the foe 
but now the Government throws away this 
argument, and is willing to take a truncated 
canal, which of itself 
would be of minor im r 
portance. It is evidently 
speculating, however, 
upon more favorable po- 
litical conditions in future 
for completing the canal. 
France is keenly inter 
ested in a comprehensive 
project for perfecting its 
canal system. The 
French Chamber has 
voted credits of one hun 
dred and fifty million 
francs which will be spent 
in the next few years in 
repairing and enlarging 
the present canals; and, 
in addition, nearly five 
hundred million francs 
for the completion of new 
canals. One-half of the 
funds is to be supplied by 
the General Government 
and the other half must be 
provided by the district 
benefited. The plans are 
part of a general project 
for making a system of 
waterways throughout 
France by which goods 
can be carried uninter 
ruptedly from Basle and 
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esting resultsof his comparison of American 
and Prussian railway conditions, 
The state roads in Prussia, Baron yon 


————— 








the Rhine to Orleans, 
Paris, and the seaports. 

Freight and passenger Ks 
rates on the railways in 
Prussia give occasion for lively discussion. 
For some years the great manufacturers 
have been ac tively working for a reduction 
of freight rates on the state railways. They 
used the schedule of low rates prevailing on 
the American roads as their best 
arguments, and they emphasize the great 
advantage that those rates give American 
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exporters in the wor!d’s markets as an ob 
vious reason for a reduction of the German 
rates. 

When the Prussian 


Baron von Rheinbaben, 


Finance Minister, 
was In America a 
few months ago, he gave close attention to 
railway matters, and in recent deh 
the Prussian Chamber he gave some inter 


ates m 


headquarters of the German navy 


Baltic to the North Sea 


Rheinbahen argued, are compelled to charge 
higher freight rates than American roads, 
because, in the first place, the initial cost of 
the German roads was much greater than 
the American; and, in the second place,the 
American roads have a much greater vol 
ume of freight to move in bulk than do the 
Prussian railways, and they also have the 
further advantage of a much longer average 
haul. He found that the American roads 
cost to build, on an average, about sixty 
thousand dollars a mile. while in Germany 
the cost of railroad building 
to the higher price for the right-of-way 

was nearly one hundred thousand dollars a 
mile. Baron von Rheinbaben gave it as 


owing chielly 
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his opinion that the present freight rates in 
America were largely the result of reckless 
rate wars, and that these rate wars had had 


rates by charging higher rates for their 

passenger traffic, and he made compari- 

sons which were favorable to the German 
passenger schedule. 








The argument of the 
German commercial in- 
terests for lower rates in 
order to assist manufac- 
turers in their export bus- 
iness and aid them in 
their battle for a foothold 
in the outside markets 
has caused some marked 
modifications in the tariff 











Near the terminus of the ship canal, Kie 
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such a disastrous effect upon earnings that 
the average return upon all American rail- 
way investments is less than two per cent. 
Where there is no competition he claims 
that rates are fully as high in the United 
States as in Germany, and he also asserted 
that the comparison was also not unfavor 
able to Germany when the freight rates on 
all goods of the higher classes were com 
pared. It was only on low-grade bulky 
shipments, which could be carried a long 
distance without breaking bulk, that he 
found the rates per ton per mile distinctly 
lower than in Germany. He also claimed 
that the American roads made up, in some 
measure at least, for their lower freight 





on goods for export. It 
is,of course, quite impos- 
sible for the Government 
to satisfy the commercial 
interests in the matter of 
rates, and the report o 
every Chamber of Com- 
merce throughout the 
empire annually devotes 
some pages to arguments 
and recommendations for 
further reductions. 

Not all of the roads in 
Germany are under state 
control, but it seems not 
improbable that the state 
will eventually operate 
all of the lines. No 
charters are given for the 
building of roads by pri- 
vate enterprise that do 
not contain the proviso 
that they may beacquired 


1 by the state after a given 


number of years. 

While we are inclined 
tocriticise English railroads with much free- 
dom, they havea record in one respect which 
our own railroad managers must look upon 
with respect. The gross earnings of the 
I‘nglish roads never showed an unfavorable 
fluctuation, as compared with a previous 
year, of over one and one-half per cent. 
With all the talk of poor railway manage- 
ment, of decadent industries, and of the 
economic evils of war, it is confusing to find 
that the commercial development of Great 
Britian, measured by her gross railroad 
traffic, presents an almost unbroken record 
of advance. Net earnings, however, have 
been badly cut into by the rise in wages and 
by the higher cost of fuel. 
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BOOK 
VIII 
QHE first thousand dollar 
p> cheque which Lily received 
GS with a blotted scrawl from 
ae, KAN Gus Trenor strengthened 
wy pa Wher self-confidenc “in the 
rr self-confidence 
Waate 


exact degree to which it 
effaced her debts. 

The transaction had justified itself by its 
results: she saw now how absurd it would 
have been to let any primitive scruple de- 
prive her of this easy means of appeasing 
her creditors. Lily felt really virtuous as 
she dispensed the sum in sops to her trades- 
men, and the fact that a fresh order accom- 
panied each payment did not lessen her sense 
of disinterestedness. How many women, 
in her place, woul] hive given the orders 
without making the payment! 

She had found it reassuringly easy to keep 
Trenor in a good humour. To listen to his 
stories, to receive his confidences and laugh 
at his jokes, seemed for the moment all that 
was required of her, and the complacency 
with which her hostess regarded these at- 
tentions freed them of the least hint of am- 
biguity. Mrs. Trenor evidently assumed 
that Lily’s growing intimacy with her hus- 
band was simply an indirect way of return- 
ing her own kindness. 

“T’m so glad you and Gus have become 
such good friends,” she said approvingly. 
“It’s too delightful of you to be so nice to 
him, and put up with all his tiresome sto- 
ries. I know what they are, because I had 
to listen to them when we were engaged— 
I’m sure he is telling the same ones still. 
And now I shan’t always have to be asking 
Carry Fisher here to keep him in a good- 
humour. She’sa perfect vulture, you know; 
and she hasn’t the least moral sense. She is 
always getting Gus to speculate for her, and 
I’m sure she never pays when she loses.”’ 

Miss Bart could shudder at this state of 
things without the embarrassment of a per- 
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sonal application. Her own position was 
surely quite different. There could be no 
question of her not paying when she lost, 
since Trenor had assured her that she was 
certain not to lose. In sending her the 
cheque he had explained that he had 
made five thousand for her out of Rose- 
dale’s “tip,” and had put four thousand 
back in the same venture, as there was the 
promise of another “big rise”; she under- 
stood therefore that he was now speculating 
with her own money, and that she conse- 
quently owed him no more than the grati- 
tude which such a trifling service demanded. 
She vaguely supposed that, to raise the first 
sum, he had borrowed on her securities; 
but this was a point over which her curios- 
ity did not linger. It was concentrated, for 
the moment, on the probable date of the 
next “big rise.” 

The news of this event was received by 
her some weeks later, on the occasion of 
Jack Stepney’s marriage to Miss Van Os- 
burgh. As a cousin of the bridegroom, 
Miss Bart had been asked to act as brides- 
maid; but she had declined on the plea that, 
since she was much taller than the other at- 
tendant virgins, her presence might mar the 
symmetry of the group. The truth was, she 
had attended too many brides to the altar: 
when next seen there she meant to be the chief 
figure in the ceremony. She knew the pleas- 
antries made at the expense of young girls 
who have been too long before the public, 
and she was resolved to avoid such assump- 
tions of youthfulness as might lead people 
to think her older than she really was. 

The Van Osburgh marriage was cele- 
brated in the village church near the pater- 
nalestate on the Hudson. It was the “sim- 
ple country wedding” to which guests are 
convoyed in special trains, and from which 
the hordes of the uninvited have to be fended 
off by the intervention of the police. While 
these sylvan rites were taking place, in a 
church packed with fashion and festooned 
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with orchids, the representatives of the press 
were threading their way, note-book in hand, 
through the labyrinth of wedding presents, 
and the agent of a cinematograph syndicate 
was setting up his apparatus at the church 
door. It was the kind of scene in which 
Lily had often pictured herself as taking the 
principal part, and on this occasion the fact 
that she was once more merely a casual 
spectator, instead of the mystically veiled 
figure occupying the centre of attention, 
strengthened her resolve to assume the lat- 
ter part before the year was over. The 
fact that her immediate anxieties were re- 
lieved did not blind her to a possibility of 
their recurrence; it merely gave her enough 
buoyancy to rise once more above her doubts 
and feel a renewed faith in her beauty, her 
power, and her general fitness to attract a 
brilliant destiny. It could not be that one 
conscious of such aptitudes for mastery and 
enjoyment was doomed to a perpetuity of 
failure; and her mistakes looked easily rep- 
arable in the light of her restored self-con- 
fidence. 

A special appositeness was given to these 
reflexions by the discovery, in a neighbour- 
ing pew, of the serious profile and neatly- 
trimmed beard of Mr. Percy Grvce. There 
was something almost bridal in his own as- 
pect: his large white gardenia hada symbolic 
air that struck Lily as a good omen. After 
all, seen in an assemblage of his kind he 
was not ridiculous-looking: a friendly critic 
might have called his heaviness weighty, and 
he was at his best in the attitude of vacant 
passivity which brings out the oddities of 
the restless. She fancied he was the kind of 
man whose sentimental associations would 
be stirred by the conventional imagery of a 
wedding, and she pictured herself, in the se- 
clusion of the Van Osburgh conservatories, 
playing skilfully upon sensibilities thus pre- 
pared forhertouch. In fact, when she looked 
at the other women about her, and recalled 
the image she had brought away from her 
own glass, it did not seem as though any 
special skill would be needed to repair her 
blunderand bring him once more to her feet. 

The sight of Selden’s dark head, in a pew 
almost facing her, disturbed for a moment 
the balance of her complacency. The rise 
of her blood as their eves met was succeeded 
by a contrary motion, a wave of resistance 
and withdrawal. She did not wish to see 


him again, not because she feared his influ- 
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ence, but because his presence always had 
the effect of cheapening her aspirations, of 
throwing her whole world out of focus. Be- 
sides, he was a living reminder of the worst 
mistake in her career, and the fact that he 
had been its cause did not soften her feel- 
ings toward him. She could still imagine 
an ideal state of existence in which, all else 
being superadded, intercourse with Selden 
might be the last touch of luxury; but in the 
world as it was, such a privilege was likely 
to cost more than it was worth. 

“ Lily, dear, I never saw you look so love- 
ly! Youlookas if something delightful had 
just happened to you!” 

The young lady who thus formulated her 
admiration of her brilliant friend did not, in 
her own person, suggest such happy possibil- 
ities. Miss Gertrude Farish, in fact, typi- 
fied the mediocre and the ineffectual. If 
there were compensating qualities in her 
wide, frank glance and the freshness of her 
smile, these were qualities which only the 
sympathetic observer would perceive be- 
fore noticing that her eyes were of a work- 
aday grey and her lips without haunting 
curves. Lily’s own view of her wavered 
between pity for her limitations and impa- 
tience at her cheerful acceptance of them. 
To Miss Bart, as to her mother, acquies- 
cence in dinginess was evidence of stupidity ; 
and there were moments when, in the con- 
sciousness of her own power to look and to 
be so exactly what the occasion required, she 
almost felt that other girls were plain and 
inferior fromchoice. Certainlynoone need 
have confessed such acquiescence in her lot 
as was revealed in the “useful” colour of 
Gerty Farish’s gown and the subdued lines 
of her hat: it is almost as stupid to let your 
clothes betray that you know you are ugly 
as to have them proclaim that you think you 
are beautiful. 

Of course, being fatally poor and dingy, 
it was wise of Gerty to have taken up phi- 
lanthropy and symphony concerts; but there 
was something irritating in her assumption 
that existence vielded no higher pleasures, 
and that one might get as much interest and 
excitement out of life in a cramped flat as in 
the splendours of the Van Osburgh estab- 
lishment. ‘Today, however, her chirping 
enthusiasms did not irritate Lily. They 
seemed only to throw her own exceptional- 
ness inte becoming relief,and give a soaring 
vastness to her scheme of life. 
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“ Do let us go and takea peep at the pres- 
ents before every one else leaves the dining- 
room!” suggested Miss Farish, linking her 
arm in her friend’s. It was characteristic 
of her to take a sentimental and unenvious 
interest in all the details of a wedding: she 
was the kind of a person whoalways kept her 
handkerchief out during the service, and 
departed clutching a box of wedding-cake. 

“Tsn’t everything beautifully done?” she 
pursued, as they entered the distant drawing- 
room assigned to the display of Miss Van 
Osburgh’s bridal spoils. “I always say no 
one does things better than cousin Grace! 
Did you ever taste anything more delicious 
than that mousse of lobster with champagne 
sauce? I made up my mind weeks ago 
that I wouldn’t miss this wedding, and just 
fancy how delightfully it all came about. 
When Lawrence Selden heard I was com- 
ing, he insisted on fetching me himself and 
driving me to the station, and when we 
go back this evening I am to dine with him 
at Sherry’s. I really feel as excited as if I 
were getting married myself!” 

Lily smiled: she knew that Selden had 
always been kind to his dull cousin, and 
had sometimes wondered why he wasted so 
much time in such an unremunerative man- 
ner; but now the thought gave her a vague 
pleasure. 

“Do you see him often?” she asked. 

“Ves; he is very good about dropping in 
on Sundays. And now and then we do a 
play together; but lately I haven’t seen 
much of him. He doesn’t look well, and he 
seems nervous and unsettled. The dear 
fellow!» I do wish he would marry some 
nice girl. I told him so today, but he said 
he didn’t care for the really nice ones, and the 
other kind didn’t care for him—but that 
was just his joke, of course. He could never 
marry a girl who wasw’tnice. Oh, my dear, 
did you ever see such pearls ?”’ 

They had paused before the table on 
which the bride’s jewels were displayed, 
and Lily’s heart gave an envious throb as 
she caught the refraction of light from their 
surfaces—the milky gleam of perfectly 
matched pearls, the flash of rubies relieved 
against contrasting velvet, the intense blue 
rays of sapphires kindled into light by sur- 
rounding diamonds: all these precious tints 
enhanced and deepened by the varied art 
of their setting. The glow of the stones 
warmed Lily’s veins like wine. More com- 
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pletely than any other expression of wealth 
they symbolized the life she longed to lead, 
the life of fastidious aloofness and refinement 
in which every detail should have the finish 
of a jewel, and the whole form a harmonious 
setting to her own jewel-like rareness. 

“Oh, Lily, do look at this diamond pen- 
dant—it’s as big as a dinner-plate!_ Who 
can have given it?” Miss Farish bent 
short-sightedly over the accompanying card. 
“ Wr. Simon Rosedale. What, that horrid 
man? Oh, yes—I remember he’s a friend 
of Jack’s, and I suppose cousin Grace had 
to ask him here today; but she must rather 
hate having to let Gwen accept such a pres- 
ent from him.” 

Lily smiled. She doubted Mrs. Van Os- 
burgh’s reluctance, but was aware of Miss 
Farish’s habit of ascribing her own deli- 
cacies to the persons least likely to be en- 
cumbered by them. 

“Well, if Gwen doesn’t care to be seen 
wearing it she can always exchange it for 
something else,” she remarked. 

“Ah, here issomething so much prettier,”’ 
Miss Farish continued. “ Do look at this 
exquisite white sapphire. I’msure the per- 
son who chose it must have taken particular 
pains. Whatisthe name? Percy Gryce? 
Ah, then I’m not surprised!”” She smiled 
significantly as she replaced the card.“ Of 
course you’ve heard that he’s perfectly de- 
voted to Evie Van Osburgh? Cousin Grace 
is so pleased about it—it’s quite a romance! 
He met her first at the George Dorsets’, 
only about six weeks ago, and it’s just the 
nicest possible marriage for dear Evie. Oh, 
I don’t mean the money—of course she has 
plenty of her own—but she’s such a quiet 
stay-at-home kind of girl, and it seems he 
has just the same tastes; so they are exactly 
suited to each other.” 

Lily stood staring vacantly at the white 
sapphire on its velvet bed. Evie Van Os- 
burgh and Percy Gryce? The names rang 
derisively through her brain. Evie Van 
Osburgh? The youngest, dumpiest, dull- 
est of the four dull and dumpy daughters 
whom Mrs. Van Osburgh, with unsurpassed 
astuteness, had “ placed” one by one in en- 
viable niches of existence! Ah, lucky girls 
who grow up in the shelter of a mother’s 
love—a mother who knows how to contrive 
opportunities without conceding favours, 
how to take advantage of propinquity with- 
out allowing appetite to be dulled by habit! 
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The cleverest girl may miscalculate where 
her own interests are concerned, may yield 
too much at one moment and withdraw too 
far at the next: it takes a mother’s unerring 
vigilance and foresight to land her daughters 
safely in the arms of wealth and suitability. 

Lily’s passing light-heartedness sank be 
neath a renewed sense of failure. Life was 
too stupid, too blundering! Why should 
Percy Gryce’s millions be joined to another 
great fortune, why should this clumsy girl 
be put in possession of powers she would 
never know how to use ? 

She was roused from these speculations 
by a familiar touch on her arm, and turning 
saw Gus Trenor beside her. She felt a 
thrill of vexation: what right had he to touch 
her? Luckily Gerty Farish had wandered 
off to the next table, and they were alone. 

Trenor, looking stouter than ever in his 
tight frock-coat, and unbecomingly flushed 
by the bridal libations, gazed at her with 
undisguised approval. 

“ By Jove, Lily, you do look a stunner!”’ 
He had slipped insensibly into the use of her 
Christian name, and she had never found the 
right moment to correct him. Besides, in 
her set all the men and women called each 
other by their Christian names; it was only 
on Trenor’s lips that the familiar address 
had an unpleasant significance. 

“Well,” he continued, still jovially im- 
pervious to her annoyance, “ have you made 
up your mind which of these little trinkets 
you mean to duplicate at Tiffany’s tomor- 
row? I’ve got a cheque for you in my 
pocket that will go a long way in that line!” 

Lily gave him a startled look: his voice 
was louder than usual, and the room was 
beginning to fill with people. But as her 
glance assured her that they were still be- 
yond ear-shot a sense of pleasure replaced 
her apprehension. 

“ Another dividend ?” she asked, smiling 
and drawing near him in the desire not to 
be overheard. 

“Well, not exactly: I sold out on the rise 
and I’ve pulled off four thou’ for you. Not 
so bad for a beginner, eh? I suppose you'll 
begin to think you’rea pretty knowing specu- 
lator. And perhaps you won’t think poorold 
Gus such an awful ass as some people do.” 

“T think you the kindest of friends; but I 
can’t thank you properly now.” 

She let her eyes shine into his with a look 
that made up for the hand-clasp he would 
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have claimed if they had been alone—and 
how glad she was that they were not! The 
news filled her with the glow produced by a 
sudden cessation of physical pain. The 
world was not so stupid and blundering af- 
ter all: now and then a stroke of luck came 
to the unluckiest. At the thought her spir- 
its began to rise: it was characteristic of her 
that one trifling piece of good fortune should 
give wings to all her hopes. Instantly came 
the reflection that Percy Gryce was not ir- 
retrievably lost; and she smiled to think of 
the excitement of recapturing him from 
Evie Van Osburgh. What chance could 
such a simpleton have against her if she 
chose to exert herself? She glanced about, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of Gryce; but her 
eyes lit instead on the glossy countenance of 
Mr. Rosedale, who was slipping through the 
crowd with an air half obsequious, half ob- 
trusive, as though, the moment his presence 
was recognized, it would swell to the dimen- 
sions of the room. 

Not wishing to be the means of effecting 
this enlargement, Lily quickly transferred 
her glance to Trenor, to whom the expres- 
sion of her gratitude seemed not to have 
brought the complete gratification she had 
meant it to give. 

“Hang thanking me—I don’t want to be 
thanked, but I should like the chance to say 
two words to you now and then,” he grum- 
bled. ‘‘I thought you were going to spend 
the whole autumn with us, and I’ve hardly 
laid eyes on you for the last month. Why 
can’t you come back to Bellomont this even- 
ing? We’re all alone, and Judy is as 
cross as two sticks. Do come and cheer a 
fellow up. If you say yes ’ll run you over 
in the motor, and you can telephone your 
maid to bring your traps from town by the 
next train.” 

Lily shook her head with a charming sem- 
blance of regret. “I wish I could—but it’s 
quite impossible. My aunt has come back 
to town, and I must be with her for the next 
few days.” 

“Well, I’ve seen a good deal less of you 
since we’ve got to be such pals than I used 
to when you were Judy’s friend,” he con- 
tinued with unconscious penetration. 

“When I was Judy’s friend? Am I not 
her friend still? Really, you say the most 
absurd things! If I were always at Bello- 





mont you would tire of me much sooner 
than Judy—but come and see me at my 
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aunt’s the next afternoon you are in town; 
then we can have a nice quiet talk, and you 
can tell me how I had better invest my for- 
tune.” 

It was true that, during the last three or 
four weeks, she had absented herself from 
Bellomont on the pretext of having other 
visits to pay; but she now began to feel that 
the reckoning she had thus contrived to 
evade had rolled up interest in the interval. 

The prospect of the nice quiet talk did 
not appear as all-sufficing to Trenor as she 
had hoped, and his brows continued to low- 
er as he said: ‘Oh, I don’t know that I 
can promise you a fresh tip every day. But 
there’s one thing you might do for me; and 
that is, just to be a little civil to Rosedale. 
Judy has promised to ask him to dine when 
we get to town, but I can’t induce her to have 
him at Bellomont, and if you would let me 
bring him up now it would make a lot of 
difference. I don’t believe two women have 
spoken to him this afternoon, and I can tell 
you he’s a chap it pays to be decent to.” 

Miss Bart made an impatient movement, 
but suppressed the words which seemed 
about to accompany it. After all, this was 
an unexpectedly easy way of acquitting her 
debt; and had she not reasons of her own 
for wishing to be civil to Mr. Rosedale ? 

“Oh, bring him by all means,” she said 
smiling; ‘“‘ perhaps I can get a tip out of him 
on my own account.” 

Trenor paused abruptly, and his eyes 
fixed themselves on hers with a look which 
made her change colour. 

“T say, you know—you’ll please remem- 
ber he’s a blooming bounder,” he said; and 
with a slight laugh she turned toward the 
open window near which they had been 
standing. 

The throng in the room had increased, 
and she felt a desire for space and fresh air. 
Both of these she found on the terrace, 
where only a few men were lingering over 
cigarettes and liqueur, while scattered 
couples strolled across the lawn to the au- 
tumn-tinted borders of the flower-garden. 

As she emerged, a man moved toward 
her from the knot of smokers, and she found 
herself face to face with Selden. The stir 
of the pulses which his nearness always 
caused was increased by a slight sense of 
constraint. They had not met since their 


Sunday afternoon walk at Bellomont, and 
that episode was still so vivid to her that she 
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could hardly believe him to be less con+ 
scious of it. But his greeting expressed no 
more than the satisfaction which every pret- 
ty woman expects to see reflected in mascu- 
line eyes; and the discovery, if distasteful 
to her vanity, was reassuring to her nerves. 
Between the relief of her escape from Tre- 
nor, and the vague apprehension of her meet- 
ing with Rosedale, it was pleasant to rest a 
moment on the sense of complete under- 
standing which Lawrence Selden’s manner 
always conveyed. 

“This is luck,” he said smiling. “TI was 
wondering if I should be able to havea word 
with you before the special snatches usaway. 
I came with Gerty Farish, and promised 
not to let her miss the train, but I am sure 
she is still extracting sentimental solace 
from the wedding presents. She appears 
to regard their number and valueas evidence 
of the disinterested affection of the contract- 
ing parties.” 

There was not the least trace of embar- 
rassment in his voice, and as he spoke, lean- 
ing slightly against the jamb of the window, 
and letting his eyes rest on her in the frank 
enjoyment of her grace, she felt with a faint 
chill of regret that he had gone back without 
an effort to the footing on which they had 
stood before their last talk together. Her 
vanity wasstung by the sight of his unscathed 
smile. She longed to be to him something 
more than a piece of sentient prettiness, a 
passing diversion to his eye and brain; and 
the longing betrayed itself in her reply. 

“Ah,” she said, “‘ lenvy Gerty that power 
she has of dressing up with romance all our 
ugly and prosaic arrangements! I have 
never recovered my self-respect since you 
showed me how poor and unimportant my 
ambitions were.” 

The words were hardly spoken when she 
realized their infelicity. It seemed to be 
her fate to appear at her worst to Selden. 

“T thought, on the contrary,” he returned 
lightly, “that I had been the means of prov- 
ing they were more important to you than 
anything else.” 

It was as if the eager current of her being 
had been checked by a sudden obstacle 
which drove it back upon itself. Shelooked 
at him helplessly, like a hurt or frightened 
child: this real self of hers, which he had the 
faculty of drawing out of the depths, was so 
little accustomed to go alone! 

The appeal of her helplessness touched 
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in him, as it always did, a latent chord of 
inclination. It would have meant nothing 
to him to discover that his nearness made 
her more brilliant, but this glimpse of a twi- 
light mood to which he alone had the clue 
seemed once more to set him in a world 
apart with her. 

“ At least you can’t think worse things of 
me than you say!” she exclaimed with a 
trembling laugh; but before he could an- 
swer, the flow of comprehension between 
them was abruptly stayed by the reappear- 
ance of Gus Trenor, who advanced with 
Mr. Rosedale in his wake. 

“Hang it, Lily, I thought you’d given me 
the slip: Rosedale and I have been hunting 
all over for you!” 

His voice had a note of conjugal familiar- 
ity: Miss Bart fancied she detected in Rose- 
dale’seyea twinkling perception of the fact, 
and the idea turned her dislike of him to re- 
pugnance. 

She returned his profound bow with a 
slight nod, made more disdainful by the 
sense of Selden’s surprise that she should 
number Rosedale among her acquaintances. 
Trenor had turned away, and his compan- 
ion continued to stand before Miss Bart, 
alert and expectant, his lips parted in a 
smile at whatever she might be about to say, 
and his very back conscious of the privilege 
of being seen with her. 

It was the moment for tact; for the quick 
bridging over of gaps; but Selden still leaned 
against the window, a detached observer of 
the scene, and under the spell of his obser- 
vation Lily felt herself powerless to exert 
her usual arts. ‘The dread of Selden’s sus- 
pecting that there was any need for her to 
propitiate such a man as Rosedale checked 
the trivial phrases of politeness. Rosedale 
still stood before her in an expectant at- 
titude, and she continued to face him in 
silence, her glance just level with his pol- 
ished baldness. The look put the finishing 
touch to what her silence implied. 

He reddened slowly, shifting from one 
foot to the other, fingered the plump black 
pearl in his tie, and gave a nervous twist to 
his moustache; then, running his eve over 
her, he drew back, and said, with a side- 
glance at Selden: “Upon my soul, I never 
saw a more ripping get-up. Is that the last 
creation of the dress-maker you go to see at 
the Benedick? If so, Iwonder allthe other 
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women don’t go to her too! 
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The words were projected sharply against 
Lily’s silence, and she saw in a flash that her 
own act had given them their emphasis. In 
ordinary talk they might have passed un- 
heeded; but following on her prolonged 
pause they acquired a special meaning. She 
felt, without looking, that Selden had im- 
mediately seized it, and would inevitably 
connect the allusion with her visit to him- 
self. The consciousness increased her irri- 
tation against Rosedale, but also her feeling 
that now, if ever, wasthe moment to propiti- 
ate him, hateful as it was to do so in Selden’s 
presence. 

“How do you know the other women 
don’t go to my dress-maker ?”’ she returned. 
“ You see I’m not afraid to give her address 
to my friends!”’ 

Her glance and accent so plainly included 
Rosedale in this privileged circle that his 
small eyes puckered with gratification, and 
a knowing smile drew up his moustache. 

“ By Jove, you needn’t be!” he declared. 
“You could give ’em the whole outfit and 
win at a canter!” 

“Ah, that’s nice of you; and it would be 
nicer still if vou would carry me off toa quiet 
corner, and get me a glass of lemonade or 
some innocent drink before we all have to 
rush for the train.” 

She turned away as she spoke, letting 
him strut at her side through the gathering 
groups on the terrace, while every nerve in 
her throbbed with the consciousness of 
what Selden must have thought of thescene. 

But under her angry sense of the per- 
verseness of things, and the light surface of 
her talk with Rosedale, a third idea persist- 
ed: she did not mean to leave without an 
attempt to discover the truth about Percy 
Gryce. Chance, or perhaps his own resolve, 
had kept them apart since his hasty with- 
drawal from Bellomont; but Miss Bart was 
an expert in making the most of the unex- 
pected, and the distasteful incidents of the 
last few minutes—the revelation to Selden 
of precisely that part of her life which she 
most wished him to ignore—increased her 
longing for shelter, for escape from such hu- 
miliating contingencies. Any definite sit- 
uation would be more tolerable than this 
buffeting of chances, which kept her in an 
attitude of uneasy alertness toward every 
possibility of life. 

Indoors there was a general sense of dis 
persal in the air, as of an audience gathering 
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itself up for departure after the principal 
actors had left the stage; but among the re- 
maining groups, Lily could discover neither 
Gryce nor the youngest Miss Van Osburgh. 
That both should be missing struck her with 
foreboding; and she charmed Mr. Rosedale 
by proposing that they should make their 
way to the conservatories at the farther end 
of the house. There were just enough peo- 
ple left in the long suite of rooms to make 
their progress conspicuous, and Lily was 
aware of being followed by looks of amuse- 
ment and interrogation, which glanced off as 
harmlessly from her indifference as from her 
companion’s self-satisfaction. She cared 
very little at that moment about being seen 
with Rosedale: all her thoughts were cen- 
tredon the object of her search. The latter, 
however, was not discoverable in the con- 
servatories, and Lily, oppressed by a sud- 
den conviction of failure, was casting about 
fora way torid herself of her now superfluous 
companion, when they came upon Mrs. Van 
Osburgh, flushed and exhausted, but beam- 
ing with the consciousnessof duty performed. 

She glanced at them a moment with the 
benign but vacant eye of the tired hostess, to 
whom her guests have become mere whirling 
spots in a kaleidoscope of fatigue; then her 
attention became suddenly fixed, and she 
seized on Miss Bart with a confidential 
gesture. 

“My dear Lily, I haven’t had time for a 
word with vou, and now I suppose you are 
just off. Have you seen Evie? She’s been 
looking everywhere for you: she wanted 
to tell you her little secret; but I daresay 
you have guessed it already. The engage- 
ment is not to be announced till next week 
—but you are such a friend of Mr. Gryce’s 
that they both wished you to be the first to 
know of their happiness.” 
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sented to Mrs. Peniston the domestic equiv- 
alent of a religious retreat. She “went 
through” the linen and blankets in the pre- 
cise spirit of the penitent exploring the inner 
folds of conscience; she sought for moths as 
the stricken soul seeks for lurking infirmi- 
ties. ‘The topmost shelf of every closet was 
made to yield up its secret, cellar and coal- 
bin were probed to their darkest depthsand, 
as a final stage in the lustral rites, the entire 
house was swathed in penitential white and 
deluged with expiatory soapsuds. 

It was on this phase of the proceedings 
that Miss Bart entered on the afternoon of 
her return from the Van Osburgh wedding. 
The journey back to town had not been 
calculated to soothe her nerves. Though 
Evie Van Osburgh’s engagement was still 
officially a secret, it was one of which the 
innumerable intimate friends of the family 
were already possessed; and the trainful of 
returning guests buzzed with allusions and 
anticipations. Lily was acutely aware of 
her own part in this drama of innuendo: 
she knew the exact quality of the amuse- 
ment the situation evoked. The crude 
forms in which her friends took their pleas- 
ure included a loud enjoyment of such com- 
plications: the zest of surprising destiny in 
the act of playing a practical joke. Lily 
knew well enough how to bear herself in 
difficult situations. She had, to a shade, 
the exact manner between victory and de- 
feat: every insinuation was shed without an 
effort by the bright indifference of her man- 
ner. Butshe was beginning to feel the strain 
of the attitude; the reaction was more rapid, 
and she lapsed to a deeper self-disgust. 

As was always the case with her, this 
moral repulsion found a physical outlet in a 
quickened distaste for her surroundings. 
She revolted from the complacent ugliness 
of Mrs. Peniston’s black walnut, from the 
slippery gloss of the vestibule tiles, and the 
mingled odour of sapolio and furniture- 
polish that met her at the door. 

The stairs were still carpetless, and on the 
way up to her room she was arrested on the 
landing by an encroaching tide of soapsuds. 
Gathering up her skirts, she drew aside 
with an impatient gesture; and as she did so 
she had the odd sensation of having already 
found herself in the same situation but in 
different surroundings. It seemed to her 
that she was again descending the staircase 
from Selden’s rooms; and looking down to 
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remonstrate with the dispenser of the soapy 
flood, she found herself met by a lifted stare 
which had once before confronted her under 
similar circumstances. It was the char- 
woman of the Benedick who, resting on 
crimson elbows, examined her with the same 
unflinching curiosity, the same apparent re- 
luctance to let her pass. On this occasion, 
however, Miss Bart was on her own ground. 

“Don’t you see that I wish to go by? 
Please move your pail,” she said sharply. 

The woman at first seemed not to hear; 
then, without a word of excuse, she pushed 
back her pail and dragged a wet floor-cloth 
across the landing, keeping her eyes fixed 
on Lily wiile the latter swept by. It was 
insutieraole that Mrs. Peniston should have 
such creatures about the house; and Lily 
entered her room resolved that the woman 
should be dismissed that evening. 

Mrs. Peniston, however, was at the mo- 
ment inaccessible to remonstrance: since 
early morning she had been shut up with 
her maid, going over her furs, a process 
which formed the culminating episode in the 
drama of household renovation. In the 
evening also Lily found herself alone, for her 
aunt, who rarely dined out, had responded 
to the summons of a Van Alstyne cousin 
who was passing through town. Thehouse, 
inits state of unnatural immaculateness and 
order, was as dreary as a tomb, and as Lily, 
turning from her brief repast between 
shrouded sideboards, wandered into the 
newly-uncovered glare of the drawing-room 
she felt as though she were buried alivein the 
stifling limits of Mrs. Peniston’s existence. 

She usually contrived to avoid being at 
home during the season of domestic renewal. 
On the present occasion, however, a variety 
of reasons had combined to bring her to 
town; and foremost among them was the 
fact that she had fewer invitations than usu- 
alforthe autumn. She had so long been ac- 
customed to pass from one country-house to 
another, till the close of the holidays brought 
her friends to town, that the unfilled gaps of 
time confronting her produceda sharp sense 
of waning popularity. It was as she had 
said to Selden—people were tired of her. 
They would welcome her ina new character, 
but as Miss Bart they knew her by heart. 
She knew herself by heart too, and was sick 
ofthe oldstory. There were moments when 
she longed blindly for anything different, 
anything strange, remote and untried; but 
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the utmost reach of her imagination did not 
go beyond picturing her usual life in a new 
setting. Shecould not figure herself as any- 
where but in a drawing-room, diffusing ele- 
gance as a flower sheds perfume. 

Meanwhile, as October advanced she had 
to face the alternative of returning to the 
Trenors or joining her aunt in town. Even 
the desolating dulness of New York in Oc- 
tober, and the soapy discomforts of Mrs. 
Peniston’s interior, seemed preferable to 
what might await her at Bellomont; and 
with an air of heroic devotion she announced 
her intention of remaining with her aunt till 
the holidays. 

Sacrifices of this nature are sometimes re- 
ceived with feelings as mixed as those which 
actuate them; and Mrs. Peniston remarked 
to her confidential maid that, if any of the 
family were to be with her at such a crisis 
(though for forty years she had been thought 
competent to see to the hanging of her own 
curtains), she would certainly have pre- 
ferred Miss Grace to Miss Lily. Grace 
Stepney was an obscure cousin, of adaptable 
manners and vicarious interests, who “ ran 
in” to sit with Mrs. Peniston when Lily 
dined out too continuously; who played 
bézique, picked up dropped stitches, read 
out the deaths from the Times, and sincere- 
ly admired the purple satin drawing-room 
curtains, the Dying Gladiator in the window, 
and the seven-by-five painting of Niagara 
which represented the one artistic excess of 
Mr. Peniston’s temperate career. 

Mrs. Peniston, under ordinary circum- 
stances, was as much bored by her excellent 
cousin as the recipient of such services usu- 
ally is by the person who performs them. 
She greatly preferred the brilliant and un- 
reliable Lily, who did not know one end of a 
crochet-needle from the other, and had fre- 
quently wounded her susceptibilities by sug- 
gesting that the drawing-room should be 
“done over.’’ But when it cameto hunting 
for missing napkins, or helping to decide 
whether the backstairs needed recarpeting, 
Grace’s judgment was certainly sounder 
than Lily’s: not to mention the fact that the 
latter resented the smell of beeswax and 
brown soap, and behaved as though she 
thought a house ought to keep clean of 
itself, without extraneous assistance. 

Seated under the cheerless blaze of the 
drawing-room chandelier—Mrs. Peniston 
never lit the lamps unless there was “com 
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pany ”—Lily seemed to watch her own fig- 
ure retreating down vistas of neutral-tinted 
dulness toa middle age like Grace Stepney’s. 
When she ceased toamuse Judy Trenor and 
her friends she would have to fall back on 
amusing Mrs. Peniston; whichever way she 
looked she saw only a future of servitude to 
the whims of others, never the possibility of 
asserting her own eager individuality. 

A ring at the door-bell, sounding emphat- 
ically through the empty house, roused her 
suddenly to the extent of her boredom. It 
was as though all the weariness of the past 
months had culminated in the vacuity of 
that interminable evening. If only the ring 
meant a summons from the outer world—a 
token that she was still remembered and 
wanted! 

After some delay a parlour-maid present- 
ed herself with the announcement that there 
was a person outside who was asking to see 
Miss Bart; and on Lily’s pressing for a 
more specific description, she added: 

“Tt’s Mrs. Haffen, Miss; she wont say 
what she wants.” 

Lily, to whom the name conveyed noth- 
ing, opened the door upon a woman in a 
battered bonnet, who stood firmly planted 
under the hall-light. The glare of the un- 
shaded gas shone familiarly on her pock 
marked face and the reddish baldness visi 
ble through thin strands of straw-coloured 
hair. Lily looked at the char-woman in 
surprise. 

‘“ Do you wish to see me ?”’ she asked. 

‘I should like to say a word to you, 
Miss.” The tone was neither aggressive 


nor conciliatory: it revealed nothing of the - 


speaker’s errand. Nevertheless, some pre- 
cautionary instinct warned Lily to withdraw 
beyond ear-shot of the hovering parlour 
maid, 

She signed to Mrs. Haffen to follow her 
into the drawing-room, and closed the door 
when they had entered. 

“What is it that you wish ?”’ she enquired. 

The char-woman, after the manner of her 
kind, stood with her arms folded in her 
shawl. Unwinding the latter, she produced 
a small parcel wrapped in dirty newspaper. 

“T have something here that you might 
like to see, Miss Bart.”” Shespoke the name 
with an unpleasant emphasis, as though her 
knowing it made a part of her reason for 
being there. To Lily the intonation sound- 
ed like a threat. 
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“You have found something belonging 
to me ?”’ she asked, extending her hand. 

Mrs. Haffen drew back. ‘‘ Well, if it 
comes to that, I guess it’s mine as much as 
anybody’s,” she returned. 

Lily looked at her perplexedly. She was 
sure, now, that her visitor’s manner con- 
veyed a threat; but, expert as she was in 
certain directions, there was nothing in her 
experience to prepare her for the exact 
significance of the present scene. She felt, 
however, that it must be ended as promptly 
as possible. 

“T don’t understand; if this parcel is not 
mine, why have you asked for me?” 

The woman was unabashed by the ques- 
tion. She was evidently prepared to an- 
swer it, but like all her class she had to goa 
long way back to make a beginning, and it 
was only after a pause that she replied: ‘My 
husband was janitor to the Benedick till the 
first of the month; since then he can’t get 
nothing to do.” 

Lily remained silent, and she continued: 
“Tt wasn’t no fault of our own, neither: the 
agent had another man he wanted the place 
for, and we was put out, bag and baggage, 
just tosuit his fancy. I had a long sickness 
last winter, and an operation that ate up all 
we'd put by; and it’s hard for me and the 
children, Haffen being so long out of a job.” 

After all, then, she had come only to ask 
Miss Bart to find a place for her husband; 
or, more probably, to seek the young lady’s 
intervention with Mrs. Peniston. Lily had 
such an air of always getting what she want- 
ed that she was used to being appealed to as 
an intermediary, and, relieved of her vague 
apprehension, she took refuge in the con- 
ventional formula. 

“T am sorry you have been in trouble,” 
she said. 

“Oh, that we have, Miss, and it’s on’y 
just beginning. If on’y we’d ’a got another 
situation—but the agent, he’s dead against 
us. It ain’t no fault of ours, neither, 
but ds 

At this point Lily’s impatience overcame 
her. “If vou have anything to say to me 
———”’ she interposed. 

The woman’s resentment of the rebuif 
seemed to spur her lagging ideas. 

“Ves, Miss; I’m coming to that,’ she 
said. She paused again, with her eyes on 
Lily, and then continued, in a tone of 
diffuse narrative: “When we was at the 
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Benedick I had charge of some of the gentle- 
men’s rooms; leastways, I swep’ ’em out 
on Saturdays. Some of the gentlemen got 
the greatest sight of letters: I never saw 
the like of it. Their waste-paper baskets 
‘d be fairly brimming, and papers falling 
over on the floor. Maybe havin’ so many 
is how they get so careless. Some of ’em is 
worse than others. Mr. Selden, Mr. Law- 
rence Selden, he was alwaysone of the care- 
fullest: burnt his letters in winter, and tore 
’emin little bits insummer. Butsometimes 
he’d have so many he’d just bunch ’em to 
gether, the way the others did, and tear the 
lot through once—like this.” 

While she spoke she had loosened the 
string from the parcel in her hand, and now 
she drew forth a letter which she laid on the 
table between Miss Bart and herself. As 
she had said, the letter was torn in two; but 
with a rapid gesture she laid the torn edges 
together and smoothed out the page. 

A wave of indignation swept over Lily. 
She felt herself in the presence of something 
vile, as yet but dimly conjectured—the kind 
of vileness of which people whispered, but 
which she had never thought of as touching 
her own life. She drew back with a motion 
of disgust, but her withdrawal was checked 
by a sudden discovery: under the glare of 
Mrs. Peniston’s chandelier she had recog- 
nized the hand-writing of the letter. Itwas 
a large disjointed hand, with a flourish of 
masculinity which but slightly disguised its 
rambling weakness, and the words, scrawled 
in heavy ink on pale-tinted note-paper, 
smote on Lily’s ear as though she had heard 
them spoken. 

At first she did not grasp the full import 
of the situation. She understood only that 
before her lay a letter written by Bertha 
Dorset, and addressed, presumably, to Law- 
rence Selden. There was no date, but the 
blackness of the ink proved the writing to be 
comparatively recent. The packet in Mrs. 
Haffen’s hand doubtless contained more 
letters of the same kind—a dozen, Lily con- 
jectured from its thickness. The letter be- 
fore her was short, but its few words, which 
had leapt into her brain before she was con 
scious of reading them, told a long history 
a history over which, for the last four years, 
the friends of the writer had smiled and 
shrugged, viewing it merely as one among 
the countless “ good situations”’ of the mun- 
dane comedy. Now the other side present- 
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ed itself to Lily, the volcanic nether side of 
the surface over which conjecture and innu- 
endo glide so lightly till the first fissure turns 
their whisper to a shriek. Lily knew that 
there is nothing society resents so much as 
having given its protection to those who 
have not known how to protit by it: it is for 
having betrayed its connivance that the body 
social punishes the offender who is found 
out. And in this case there was no doubt 
of the issue. The code of Lily’s world de- 
creed that a woman’s husband should be 
the only judge of her conduct: she was 
technically above suspicion while she had 
the shelter of his approval, or even of his in- 
difference. But with a man of George 
Dorset’s temper there could be no thought 
of condonation—the possessor of his wife's 
letters could overthrow with a touch the 
whole structure of her existence. And into 
what hands Bertha Dorset’s secret had been 
delivered! For a moment the irony of the 
coincidence tinged Lily’s disgust with a con- 
fused sense of triumph. But the disgust 
prevailed—all her instinctive resistances, of 
taste, of training, of blind inherited scruples, 
rose against the other feeling. Her strongest 
sense Was one of personal contamination. 

She moved away, as though to put as 
much distance as possible between herself 
and her visitor. “I know nothing of these 
letters,” she said; “I have no idea why you 
have brought them here.” 

Mrs. Haffen faced her steadily. * I'll 
tell you why, Miss. I brought ’em to you 
to sell, because I ain’t got no other way of 
raising money, and if we don’t pay our rent 
by tomorrow night we’ll be put out. I never 
done anythin’ of the kind before, and if you'd 
speak to Mr. Selden or to Mr. Rosedale 
about getting Haffen taken on again at the 
Benedick—I seen you talking to Mr. Rose- 
dale on the steps that day you come out of 
Mr. Selden’s rooms 4 

The blood rushed to Lily’s forehead. She 
understood now—Mrs. Haffen supposed 
her to be the writer of the letters. In the 
first leap of her anger she was about to ring 
and order the woman out; but an obscure 
impulse restrained her. The mention of Sel- 
den’s name had started a new train of 
thought. Bertha Dorset’s letters were 
nothing to her—they might go where the cur- 
rent of chance carried them! But Selden 
was inextricably involved in their fate. Men 
do not, at worst, suffer much from such ex 
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posure; and in this instance the flash of divi- 
nation which had carried the meaning of the 
letters to Lily’s brain had revealed also that 
they were appeals—repeated and therefore 
probably unanswered—for the renewal of a 
tie which time had evidently relaxed. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that the correspondence 
had been allowed to fall into strange hands 
would convict Selden of negligence ina mat- 
ter where the world holds it least pardonable; 
and there were graver risks to consider 
where a man of Dorset’s ticklish balance 
was concerned. 

If she weighed all these things it was un- 
consciously: she was aware only of feeling 
that Selden would wish the letters rescued, 
and that therefore she must obtain posses- 
sionof them. Beyond that her mind did not 
travel. She had, indeed, a quick vision of 
returning the packet to Bertha Dorset, and 
of the opportunities the restitution offered; 
but this thought lit up abysses from which 
she shrank back ashamed. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Haffen, prompt to per- 
ceive her hesitation, had already opened the 
packet and ranged its contents on the table. 
All the letters had been pieced together with 
strips of thin paper. Some were in small 
fragments, the others merely torn in half. 
Though there were not many, thus spread 
out they nearly covered the table. Lily’s 
glance fell on a word here and there—then 
she said in a low voice: ‘* What do you wish 
me to pay vou?” 

Mrs. Haffen’s face reddened with satis 
faction. It was clear that the young lady 
was badly frightened, and Mrs. Haffen was 
the woman to make the most of such fears. 
Anticipating an easier victory than she had 
foreseen, she named an exorbitant sum. 

But Miss Bart showed herself a less ready 
prey than might have been expected from 
her imprudentopening. She refused to pay 
the price named, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, met it by a counter-offer of half the 
amount. 

Mrs. Haffen immediately stiffened. Her 
hand travelled toward the outspread letters, 
and folding them slowly, she made as though 
to restore them to their wrapping. 

“T guess they’re worth more to you than 
to me, Miss, but the poor has got to live as 
wellasthe rich,” she observed sententiously. 

Lily was throbbing with fear, but the in- 
sinuation fortified her resistance. 

“You are mistaken,” she said indiffer- 
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ently. ‘I have offered all I am willing to 
give for the letters; but there may be other 
ways of getting them.” 

Mrs. Haffen raised a suspicious glance: 
she was too experienced not to know that 
the traffic she was engaged in had perils as 
great as its rewards, and she had a vision of 
the elaborate machinery of revenge which a 
word of this commanding young lady’s 
might set in motion. 

She applied the corner of her shawl to her 
eyes, and murmured through it that no good 
came of bearing too hard on the poor, but 
that for her part she had never been mixed 
up in such a business before, and that on 
her honour as a Christian all she and Hafien 
had thought of was that the letters mustn’t 
go any farther. 

Lily stood motionless, keeping between 
herself and the char-woman the greatest 
distance compatible with the need of speak- 
inginlowtones. Theidea of bargaining for 
the letters was intolerable to her, but she 
knew that, if she appeared to weaken, Mrs. 
Haffen would at once increase her original 
demand. 

She could never afterward recall how long 
the duel lasted, or what was the decisive 
stroke which finally, after a lapse of time 
recorded in minutes by the clock, in hours 
by the precipitate beat of her pulses, put her 
in possession of the letters; she knew only 
that the door had finally closed, and that 
she stood alone with the packet in her hand. 

She had no idea of reading the letters; 
even to unfold Mrs. Haffen’s dirty newspa- 
per would have seemed degrading. But 
what did she intend to do with its contents ? 
The recipient of the letters had meant to 
destroy them, and it was her duty to carry 
out his intention. She had no right to 
keep them—to do so was to lessen whatever 
merit layin having secured their possession. 
But how destroy them so effectually that 
there should be no second risk of their fall- 
ing in such hands? Mrs. Peniston’s icy 
drawing-room grate shone with a forbidding 
lustre: the fire, like the lamps, was never lit 
except when there was company. 

Miss Bart was turning to carry the letters 
upstairs when she heard the opening of the 
outer door, and her aunt entered the draw- 
ing-room. Mrs. Peniston was a_ small 
plump woman, with a colourless skin lined 
with trivial wrinkles. Her grey hair was 
arranged with precision, and her clothes 
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looked excessively new and yet slightly 
old-fashioned. They werealways black and 
tightly fitting, with an expensive glitter: she 
was the kind of woman who wore jet at 
breakfast. Lily had never seen her when 
she was not cuirassed in shining black, with 
small tight boots, and an air of being packed 
and ready to start; yet she never started. 

She looked about the drawing-room with 
an air of minute scrutiny. “I sawa streak 
of light under one of the blinds as I drove 
up: it’s extraordinary that I can never 
teach that woman to draw them down even- 
ly.” 

Having corrected the irregularity, she 
seated herself on one of the glossy purple 
armchairs; Mrs. Peniston always sat on a 
chair, never in it. Then she turned her 
glance to Miss Bart. 

“ My dear, you look tired; I suppose it’s 
the excitement of the wedding. Cornelia 
Van Alstyne was full of it: Molly was there, 
and Gerty Farish ran in for a minute to tell 
us about it. I think it was odd, their serv- 
ing melons before the consommé: a wedding 
breakfast should always begin with consom- 
mé. Molly didn’t care for the bridesmaids’ 
dresses. She had it straight from Julia 
Melson that they cost three hundred dollars 
apiece at Céleste’s, but she says they didn’t 
look it. I’m glad you decided not to be 
a bridesmaid; that shade of salmon-pink 
wouldn’t have suited you.” 

Mrs. Peniston delighted in discussing the 
minutest details of festivities in which she 
had not taken part. Nothing would have 
induced her to undergo the exertion and fa- 
tigue of attending the Van Osburgh wed- 
ding, but so great was her interest in the 
event that, having heard two versions of it, 
she now prepared to extract a third from 
her niece. Lily, however, had been deplor- 
ably careless in noting the particulars of the 
entertainment. She had failed to observe 
the colour of Mrs. Van Osburgh’s gown, 
and could not even say whether the old Van 
Osburgh Sévres had been used at the bride’s 
table: Mrs. Peniston, in short, fourid that 
she was of more service as a listener than as 
a narrator. 

“Really, Lily, I don’t see why you took 
the trouble to go to the wedding, if vou don’t 
remember what happened or whom you saw 
there. WhenI wasa girl I used to keep the 
menu of every dinner I went to, and write 
the names of the people on the back; and I 
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never threw away my cotillion favours till 
after your uncle’s death, when it seemed un- 
suitable to have so many coloured things 
about the house. I had a whole closet-full, 
I remember; and I can tell to this day what 
balls I got them at. Molly Van Alstyne re- 
minds me of what I was at that age; it’s 
wonderful how she notices. She was able 
to tell her mother exactly how the wedding- 
dress was cut, and we knew at once, from 
the fold in the back, that it must have come 
from Paquin.” 

Mrs. Peniston rose abruptly, and, advanc- 
ing to the ormulu clock surmounted by a 
helmeted Minerva, which throned on the 
chimney-piece between two malachite vases, 
passed her lace handkerchief between the 
helmet and its visor. ; 

“T knew it—the parlour-maid never dusts 
there!” she exclaimed, triumphantly dis- 
playing a minute spot on the handkerchief; 
then, reseating herself, she went on: “ Molly 
thought Mrs. Dorset the best-dressed wom- 
an at the wedding. I’ve no doubt her dress 
did cost more thanany one else’s, but I can’t 
quite like the idea—a combination of sable 
and point de Milan. It seems she goes to a 
new man in Paris, who won’t take an order 
till his client has spent a day with him at his 
villa at Neuilly. He says he must study his 
subject’s home life—a most peculiar ar- 
rangement, I should say! But Mrs. Dor- 
set told Molly about it herself: she said the 
villa was full of the most exquisite things 
and she was really sorry to leave. Molly 
said she never saw her looking better; she 
was in tremendous spirits, and said she had 
made a match between Evie Van Osburgh 
and Percy Gryce. She really seems to have 
a very good influence on young men. I hear 
she is interesting herself now in that silly 
Silverton boy, who has had his head turned 
by Carry Fisher, and has been gambling so 
dreadfully. Well, as I was saying, Evie is 
really engaged: Mrs. Dorset had her to stay 
with Percy Gryce, and managed it all, and 
Grace Van Osburgh isin the seventh heaven 
—she had almost despaired of marrying 
Evie.” 

Mrs. Peniston again paused, but this time 
her scrutiny addressed itself, not to the fur- 
niture, but to her niece. 

“Cornelia Van Alstyne was so surprised: 
she had heard that you were to marry young 
Gryce. She saw the Wetheralls just after 
they had stopped with you at Bellomont, 
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and Alice Wetherall was quite sure there was 
an engagement. She said that when Mr. 
Gryce left unexpectedly one morning, they 
all thought he had rushed to town for the 
ring.” 

Lily rose and moved toward the door. 

“T believe Iam tired: I think I will go to 
bed,” she said; and Mrs. Peniston, sudden- 
ly distracted by the discovery that the 
easel sustaining the late Mr. Peniston’s 
crayon-portrait was not exactly in line with 
the sofa in front of it, presented an absent- 
minded brow to her kiss. 

In her own room Lily turned up the gas- 
jet and glanced toward the grate. It was 
as brilliantly polished as the one below, but 
here at least she could burn a few papers 
with less risk of incurring her aunt’s disap- 
proval. She made no immediate motion to 
do so, however, but dropping into a chair 
looked wearily about her. Her room was 
large and comfortably-furnished—it was the 
envy and admiration of poor Grace Stepney, 
who boarded; but, contrasted with the light 
tints and luxurious appointments of the 
guest-rooms where so many weeks of Lily’s 
existence were spent, it seemed as dreary as 
aprison. The monumental wardrobe and 
bedstead of black walnut had migrated 
from Mr. Peniston’s bedroom, and the ma- 
genta “flock” wall-paper, of a pattern dear 
to the early’sixties, was hung with large steel 
engravings of an anecdotic character. Lily 
had tried to mitigate this charmless back- 
ground by a few frivolous touches, in the 
shape of a lace-decked toilet table and a 
little painted desk surmounted by photo- 
graphs; but the futility of the attempt 
struck her as she looked about the room. 
What a contrast to the subtle elegance of the 
setting she had pictured for herself—an 
apartment which should surpass the com- 
plicated luxury of her friends’ surroundings 
by the whole extent of that artistic sensibil- 
ity which made her feel herself their supe- 
rior; in which every tint and line should 
combine toenhance her beauty and give dis- 
tinction to her leisure! Once more the 
haunting sense of physical ugliness was in- 
tensified by her mental depression, so that 
each piece of the offending furniture seemed 
to thrust forth its most aggressive angle. 

Her aunt’s words had told her nothing 
new; but they had revived the vision of Ber- 
tha Dorset, smiling, flattered, victorious, 
holding her up to ridicule by insinuations 
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intelligible to every member of their little 
group. The thought of the ridicule struck 
deeper than any other sensation: Lily knew 
every turn of the allusive jargon which could 
flay its victims without the shedding of 
blood. Her cheek burned at the recollection, 
and she rose and caught up the letters. 
She no longer meant to destroy them: that 
intention had been effaced by the quick cor- 
rosion of Mrs, Peniston’s words. 

Instead, she approached her desk, and 
lighting a taper, tied and sealed the packet; 
then she opened the wardrobe, drew out a 
despatch-box, and deposited the letters 
within it. As she did so, it struck her witha 
flash of irony that she was indebted to Gus 
Trenor for the means of buying them. 


xX 


HE autumn dragged on mo- 
notonously. Miss Bart had 
received one or two notes 
from Judy Trenor, reproach- 
ing her for not returning to 
Bellomont; but she replied 

evasively, alleging the obligation to remain 

with her aunt. In truth, however, she was 
fast wearying of her solitary existence with 

Mrs. Peniston, and only the excitement of 

spending her newly-acquired money light- 

ened the dulness of the days. 

All her life Lily had seen money go out as 
quickly as it came in, and whatever theories 
she cultivated as to the prudence of setting 
aside a part of her gains, she had unhappily 
no saving vision of the risks of the opposite 
course. It was a keen satisfaction to feel 
that, for a few months at least, she would be 
independent of her friends’ bounty, that she 
could show herself abroad without wonder- 
ing whether some penetrating eye would de- 
tect in her dress the traces of Judy Trenor’s 
refurbished splendour. The fact that the 
money freed her temporarily from all minor 
obligations obscured her sense of the greater 
one it represented, and having never before 
known what it was to command so large a 
sum. she lingered delectably over theamuse- 
ment of spending it. 

It wasonone of these occasions that, leav- 
ing a shop where she had spent an hour of 
deliberation over a dressing-case of the 
most complicated elegance, she ran across 
Miss Farish, who had entered the same es- 
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tablishment with the modest object of hav- 
ing her watch repaired. Lily was feeling 
unusually virtuous. She had decided to 
defer the purchase of the dressing-case till 
she should receive the bill for her new opera- 
cloak, and the resolve made her feel much 
richer than when she had entered the shop. 
In this mood of self-approval she had a 
sympathetic eye for others, and she was 
struck by her friend’s air of dejection. 

Miss Farish, it appeared, had just left the 
committee-meeting of a struggling charity 
in which she was interested. The object of 
the association was to provide comfortable 
lodgings, with a reading-room and other 
modest distractions, where young women 
of the class employed in down town offices 
might find a home when out of work, or in 
need of rest, and the first year’s financial re- 
port showed so deplorably small a balance 
that Miss Farish, who was convinced of the 
urgency of the work, felt proportionately 
discouraged by the small amount of inter- 
est it aroused. The other-regarding senti- 
ments had not been cultivated in Lily, and 
she was often bored by the relation of her 
friend’s philanthropic efforts, but to-day 
her quick dramatizing fancy seized on the 
contrast between her own situation and that 
represented by some of Gerty’s “cases.” 
These were young girls, like herself; some 
perhaps pretty, some not without a trace of 
her finer sensibilities. She pictured her- 
self leading such a life as theirs—a life in 
which achievement seemed as squalid as 
failure—and the vision made her shudder 
sympathetically. The price of the dress- 
ing-case was still in her pocket; and draw- 
ing out her little gold purse she slipped a 
liberal fraction of the amount into Miss 
Farish’s hand. 

The satisfaction derived from this act was 
all that the most ardent moralist could have 
desired. Lily felt a new interest in herself 
as a person of charitable instincts: she had 
never before thought of doing good with the 
wealth she had so often dreamed of pos- 
sessing, but now her horizon was enlarged 
by the vision of a prodigal philanthropy. 
Moreover, by some obscure process of logic, 
she felt that her momentary burst of gen- 
erosity had justified all previous extrava- 
gances, and excused any in which she might 
subsequently indulge. Miss Farish’s sur- 


prise and gratitude confirmed this feeling, 
and Lily parted from her with a sense of 
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self-esteem which she naturally mistook for 
the fruits of altruism. 

About this time she was farther cheered 
by an invitation to spend the Thanksgiving 
week at a camp in the Adirondacks. The 
invitation was one which, a year earlicr, 
would have provoked a less ready response, 
for the party, though organized by Mrs. 
Fisher, was ostensibly given by a lady of 
obscure origin and indomitable social am- 
bitions, whose acquaintance Lily had 
hitherto avoided. Now, however, she was 
disposed to coincide with Mrs. Fisher’s 
view, that it didn’t matter who gave the 
party, as long as things were well done; and 
doing things well (under competent direc- 
tion) was Mrs. Wellington Bry’s strong 
point. The lady (whose consort was known 
as “ Welly” Bry onthe Stock Exchange and 
in sporting circles) had already sacrificed 
one husband, and sundry minor considera- 
tions, to her determination to get on; and, 
having obtained a hold on Carry Fisher, she 
was astute enough to perceive the wisdom 
of committing herself entirely to that lady’s 
guidance. Everything, accordingly, was 
well done, for there was no limit to Mrs. 
Fisher’s prodigality when she was not spend- 
ing her own money, and as she remarked to 
her pupil, a good cook was the best intro- 
duction to society. If the company wasnot 
as select as the cuisine, the Welly Brys at 
least had the satisfaction of figuring for the 
first time in the society columns in company 
with one or two noticeable names; and fore- 
most among these wasof course Miss Bart’s. 
The young lady was treated by her hosts 
with corresponding deference; and she was 
in the mood when such attentions are ac- 
ceptable, whatever their source. Mrs. Bry’s 
admiration was a mirror in which Lily’s 
self-complacency recovered its lost outline. 
No insect hangs its nest on threads as frail 
as those which will sustain the weight of 
human vanity; and the sense of being of 
importance among the insignificant was 
enough to restore to Miss Bart the gratify 
ing consciousness of power. If these people 
paid court to her it proved that she was still 
conspicuous in the world to which they 
aspired ; and she was notabove a certain en- 
joyment in dazzling them by her fineness, 
in developing their puzzled perception of 
her superiorities. 

Perhaps, however, her enjoyment pro- 
ceeded more than she was aware from the 
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physical stimulus of the excursion, the chal- 
lenge of crisp cold and hard exercise, the 
responsive thrill of her body to the influences 
of the winter woods. She returned to town 
in a glow of rejuvenation, conscious of a 
clearer colour in her cheeks, a fresh elastic- 
ity in her muscles. The future seemed full 
of a vague promise, and all her apprehen- 
sions were swept out of sight on the bucy- 
ant current of her mood. 

A few days after her return to town she 
had the unpleasant surprise of a visit from 
Mr. Rosedale. He came late, at the confi- 
dential hour when the tea-table still lingers 
by the fire in friendly expectancy; and his 
manner showed a readiness to adapt itself 
to the intimacy of the occasion. 

Lily, who had a vague sense of his being 
somehow connected with her lucky specu- 
lations, tried to give him the welcome he 
expected; but there was something in the 
quality of his geniality which chilled her 
own and she was conscious of marking each 
step in their acquaintance by a fresh 
blunder. 

Mr. Rosedale—making himself promptly 
at home in an adjoining easy chair, and 
sipping his tea critically, with the comment: 
“You ought to go to my man for something 
really good ’’—appeared totally unconscious 
of the repugnance which kept her in frozen 
erectness behind the urn. It was perhaps 
her very manner of holding herself aloof 
that appealed to his collector’s passion for 
the rareand unattainable. He gave, at any 
rate, no sign of resenting it and seemed pre- 
pared to supply in his own manner all the 
ease Which was lacking in hers. 

His object in calling was to ask her to go 
to the opera in his boxon the opening night, 
and seeing her hesitate he said persuasively: 
“Mrs. Fisher is coming, and I’ve secured a 
tremendous admirer of yours, who’ll never 
forgive me if you don’t accept.” 

As Lily’s silence left him with this allusion 
on his hands, he added with a confidential 
smile: “Gus Trenor has promised to come 
totown on purpose. I fancy he’d goa good 
deal farther for the pleasure of seeing you.” 

Miss Bart felt an inward motion of an- 
noyance: it was distasteful enough to hear 
her name coupled with Trenor’s, and on 
Rosedale’s lips the allusion was peculiarly 
unpleasant. 

“The Trenors are my best friends—I 
think we should all goa long way to see each 
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other,’”’ she said, absorbing herself in the 
preparation of fresh tea. 

Her visitor’s smile grew increasingly in- 
timate. ‘“ Well, I wasn’t thinking of Mrs. 
Trenor at the moment—they say Gus 
doesn’t always, you know.” Then, dimly 
conscious that he had not struck the right 
note, he added, with a well-meant effort at 
diversion: ‘‘ How’s your luck been going in 
Wall Street, by the way? I hear Gus 
pulled off a nice little pile for you last 
month.” 

Lily put down the tea-caddy with an 
abrupt gesture. She felt that her hands 
were trembling, and clasped them on her 
knee to steady them; but her lip trembled 
too, and for a moment she was afraid the 
tremor might communicate itself to her 
voice. When she spoke, however, it was in 
a tone of perfect lightness. 

“Ah, yes—I had a little bit of money to 
invest, and Mr. Trenor, who helps me about 
such matters, advised my putting it in stocks 
instead of a mortgage, as my aunt’s agent 
wanted me to do; and as it happened, I 
made a lucky ‘turn’—is that what you call 
it? For you make a great many yourself, 
I believe?” 

She was smiling back at him now, relax- 
ing the tension of her attitude, and admit- 
ting him, by ‘mperceptible gradations of 
glance and manner, a step farther toward 
intimacy. The protective instinct always 
nerved her to successful dissimulation, and 
it was not the first time she had used her 
beauty to divert attention from an incon- 
venient topic. 

When Mr. Rosedale took leave, he car- 
ried with him, not only her acceptance of 
his invitation, but a general sense of having 
comported himself ina way calculated toad- 
vance his cause. He had always believed 
he had a light touch and a knowing way 
with women, and the prompt manner in 
which Miss Bart (as he would have phrased 
it) had “come into line,’’ confirmed his con- 
fidence in his powersof handling the skittish 
sex. Her way of glossing over the trans- 
action with Trenor he regarded at once asa 
tribute to his own acuteness, and a con- 
firmation of his suspicions. The girl was 
evidently nervous, and Mr. Rosedale, if he 
saw no other means of advancing his ac- 
quaintance with her, was not above taking 
advantage of her nervousness. 

He left Lily to a passion of disgust and 
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fear. It seemedincredible that Gus Trenor 
should have spoken of her to Rosedale. 
With all his faults, Trenor had the safe- 
guard of his traditions, and was the less 
likely to overstep them because they were so 
purely instinctive. But Lily recalled with 
a pang that there were convivial moments 
when, as Judy had confided to her, Gus 
“talked foolishly”’: in one of these, no doubt, 
the fatal word had slipped from him. As 
for Rosedale, she did not, after the first 
shock, greatly care what conclusions he had 
drawn. Though usually adroit enough 
where her own interests were concerned, she 
made the mistake, not uncommon to per- 
sons in whom the social habits are instinct- 
ive, of supposing that the inability to acquire 
them quickly implies a general dulness. 
Because a blue-bottle bangs irrationally 
against a window-pane, the drawing-room 
naturalist may forget that under less arti- 
ficial conditions it is capable of measuring 
distances and drawing conclusions with all 
the accuracy needful to its welfare; and the 
fact that Mr. Rosedale’s drawing-room 
manner lacked perspective made Lily class 
him with Trenor and the other dull men she 
knew, and assume that a little flattery, and 
the occasional acceptance of his hospitality, 
would suffice to render him innocuous. 
Hewever, there could he no doubt of the 
exped‘ency of showing herself in his box on 
the opening night of the opera; and after 
all, since Judy Trenor had promised to take 
him up that winter, it was as well to reap 
the advantage of being first in the field. 

For a day or two after Rosedale’s visit, 
Lily’s thoughts were dogged by the con- 
sciousness of Trenor’s shadowy claim, and 
she wished she had a clearer notion of the 
exact nature of the transaction which seemed 
to have put her in his power; but her mind 
shrank from any unusual application, and 
she was always helplessly puzzled by fig- 
ures. Moreover she had not seen Trenor 
since the day of the Van Osburgh wedding, 
and in his continued absence the trace of 
Rosedale’s words was soon effaced by other 
impressions. 

When the opening night of the opera 
came, her apprehensions had so completely 
vanished that the sight of Trenor’s ruddy 
countenance in the back of Mr. Rosedale’s 
box filled her with a sense of pleasant reas- 
surance. Lily had not quite reconciled her- 
self to the necessity of appearing as Rose- 
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dale’s guest on so conspicuous an occasion, 
and it was a relief to find herself supported 
by any one of herown set—for Mrs. Fisher’s 
social habits were too promiscuous for her 
presence to justify Miss Bart’s. 

To Lily, always inspirited by the pros- 
pect of showing her beauty in public, and 
conscious tonight of all the added enhance- 
ments of dress, the insistency of Trenor’s 
gaze merged itself in the general stream of 
admiring looks of which she felt herself the 
centre. Ah, it was good to be young, to be 
radiant, to glow with the sense of slender- 
ness, strength and elasticity, of well-poised 
lines and happy tints, to feel one’s self lifted 
to a height apart by that incommunicable 
grace which is the bodily counterpart of 
genius! 

All means seemed justifiable to attain 
such an end, or rather, by a happy shifting 
of lights with which practice had familiar- 
ized Miss Bart, the cause shrank to a pin- 
point in the general brightness of the effect. 
But brilliant young ladies, a little blinded 
by their own effulgence, are apt to forget 
that the modest satellite drowned in their 
light is still performing its own revolutions 
and generating heat at its own rate. If 
Lily’s poetic enjoyment of the moment was 
undisturbed by the base thought that her 
gown and opera cloak had been indirectly 
paid for by Gus Trenor, the latter had not 
sufficient poetry in his composition to lose 
sight of these prosaic facts. He only knew 
that he had never seen Lily look smarter in 
her life, that there wasn’t a woman in the 
house who showed off good clothes as she 
did,and that hitherto he, to whom she owed 
the opportunity of making this display, had 
reaped no return beyond that of gazing at 
her in company with several hundred other 
pairs of eyes. 

It came to Lily therefore asa disagreeable 
surprise when, in the back of the box, where 
they found themselves alone between two 
acts, Trenor said, without preamble, and in 
a tone of sulky authority: “Look here, 
Lily, how is a fellow ever to see anything of 
you? I’min town three or four days in the 
week, and you know a line to the Club will 
always find me, but you don’t seem to re- 
member my existence nowadays unless you 
want to get a tip out of me.” 

The fact that the remark was in distinctly 
bad taste did not make it any easier to an- 
swer, for Lily was vividly aware that it was 
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not the moment for that drawing up of her 
slim figure and surprised lifting of the brows 
by which she usually quelled incipient signs 
of familiarity. 

“T’m very much flattered by your want- 
ing to see me,” she returned, essaying light- 
ness instead, “but, unless you have mislaid 
my address, it would have been easy to find 
me any afternoon at my aunt’s—in fact, I 
rather expected you to look me up there.” 

If she hoped to mollify him by this last 
concession the attempt was a failure, for he 
only replied, with the familiar lowering of 
the brows that made him look his dullest 
when he was angry: “ Hang going to your 
aunt’s, and wasting the afternoon listening 
to a lot of other chaps talking to you! You 
know I’m not the kind to sit in a crowd and 
jaw—I’d always rather clear out when that 
sort of circus is going on. But why can’t 
we go off somewhere on a little lark together 
—a nice quiet little expedition like that 
drive at Bellomont, the day you met me at 
the station ?” 

He leaned unpleasantly close in order to 
convey this suggestion, and she fancied she 
caught a significant aroma which explained 
the dark flush on his face and the glistening 
dampness of his forehead. 

The idea that any rash answer might pro- 
voke an unpleasant outburst tempered her 
disgust with caution,and she answered with 
a laugh: ‘I don’t see how one can very well 
take country drives in town, but I am not 
always surrounded by an admiring throng, 
and if you will let me know what afternoon 
you are coming I will arrange things so 
that we can have a nice quiet talk.” 

“Hang talking! That’s what you al- 
ways say,” returned Trenor, whose exple- 
tives lacked variety. “You put me off 
with that at the Van Osburgh wedding— 
but the plain English of it is that, now 
you’ve got what you wanted out of me, you’d 
rather have any other fellow about.” 

His voice had risen sharply with the last 
words, and Lily flushed with annoyance, 
but she kept command of the situation and 
laid a persuasive hand on his arm. 

“Don’t be foolish, Gus; I can’t let you 
talk to me in that ridiculous way. If you 
really want to see me, why shouldn’t we 
take a walk in the Park some afternoon? 
I agree with you that it’s amusing to be 
rustic in town, and if you like I'll meet you 
there, and we’ll go and feed the squirrels, 
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and you shall take me out on the lake in the 
steam-gondola.”’ 

She smiled as she spoke, letting her eyes 
rest on his in a way that took the edge from 
her banter and made him suddenly malle- 
able to her will. 

“All right, then: that’s a go. Will you 
come to-morrow? ‘To-morrow at three 
o’clock, at the end of the Mall? I'll be 
there sharp, remember; you won’t go back 
on me, Lily _ 

But to Miss Bart’s relief the repetition of 
her promise was cut short by the opening of 
the box door to admit George Dorset. 

Trenor sulkily yielded his place, and Lily 
turned a brilliant smile on the newcomer. 
She had not talked with Dorset since their 
visit at Bellomont, but something in his 
look and manner told her that he recalled 
the friendly footing on which they had last 
met. He was not a man to whom the ex- 
pression of admiration came easily: his 
long sallow face and distrustful eyes 
seemed always barricaded against the ex- 
pansive emotions. But, where her own 
influence was concerned, Lily’s intuitions 
sent out thread-like feelers, and as she made 
room for him on the narrow sofa she was 
sure he found a dumb pleasure in being 
near her. Few women took the trouble to 
make themselves agreeable to Dorset, and 
Lily had been kind to him at Bellomont, 
and was now smiling on him with a divine 
renewal of kindness. 

“Well, here we are, in for another six 
months of caterwauling,” he began com- 
plainingly. ‘‘Not a shade of difference 
between this year and last, except that the 
women have got new clothes and the singers 
haven’t got new voices. My wife’s musical, 
you know—puts me through a course of 
this every winter. It isn’t so bad on Italian 
nights—then she comes late, and there’s 
time to digest. But when they give Wagner 
we have to rush dinner, and I pay up for it. 
And the draughts are damnable—asphyxia 
in front and pleurisy in the back. There’s 
Trenor leaving the box without drawing the 
curtain! With a hide like that draughts 
don’t make any difference. Did you ever 
watch Trenor eat? If you did, you’d won- 
der why he’s alive; I suppose he’s leather 
inside too.—But I came to say that my wife 
wants you to come down to our place next 
Sunday. Do for heaven’s sake say yes. 
She’s got a lot of bores coming—intellectual 
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ones, I mean; that’s her new line, you know, 
and I’m not sure it ain’t worse than the 
music. Some of ’em have long hair, and 
they start an argument with the soup, and 
don’t notice when thingsare handed tothem. 
The consequence is the dinner gets cold, and 
I have dyspepsia. ‘That silly ass Silverton 
brings them to the house—he writes poetry, 
you know, and Bertha and he are getting 
tremendously thick. She could write better 
than any of ’em if she chose, and I don’t 
blame her for wanting clever fellows about; 
all I say is: ‘Don’t let me see ’em eat!’” 

The gist of this strange communication 
gave Lilya distinct thrill of pleasure. Under 
ordinary circumstances, there would have 
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been nothing surprising in an invitation 
from Bertha Dorset; but since the Bello- 
mont episode an unavowed hostility had 
kept the two women apart. Now, with a 
start of inner wonder, Lily felt that her 
thirst for retaliation had died out. J} you 
would forgive your enenvy, says the Malay 
proverb, first inflict a hurt on him; and Lily 
was experiencing the truth of the apothegm. 
If she had destroyed Mrs. Dorset’s letters, 
she might have continued to hate her; but 
the fact that they remained in her posses- 
sion had fed her resentment to satiety. 

She uttered a smiling acceptance, hailing 
in the renewal of the tie an escape from 
Trenor’s importunities. 


(To be continued. ) 
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among the marble pillars 
of the bath at the club. It was all part 
of a carefully adjusted and as rigorously 
followed regimen, for McAllister was a 
thorough believer in exercise (provided 
it was moderate), and took it regularly, 
averring that a fellow couldn’t expect to 
eat and drink as much as he naturally 
wanted to unless he kept in some sort of 
condition, and if he didn’t he would sim- 
ply get off his peck, that was all. Hence 
“Chubby” arose regularly at nine thirty, 
and wrapping himself in a padded Japa- 
nese silk dressing-gown, descended to the 
tank, where he dove six times and swam 
around twice, after which he weighed him- 
self and had Tim rub him down. Tim 


felt a high degree of solicitude for all this 
procedure, since he was a personal dis- 
covery of McAllister’s, and owed his pres- 
ent exalted position entirely to the club- 
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man’s interest, for the latter had found him 
at Coney Island earning his daily bread by 
diving, in the presence of countless multi- 
tudes, into a six-foot glass tank, where he 
seated himself upon the bottom and non- 
chalantly consumed a banana. McdAllis- 
ter’s delight and enthusiasm at this elevat- 
ing spectacle had been boundless. 

“Wish I could do any one thing as well 
as that feller dives down and eats that ba- 
nana!” he had confided to his friend Wain- 
wright. “Sometimes I feel as if my life had 
been wasted!” The upshot of the whole 
matter was that Tim had been forthwith 
engaged as rubber and swimming teacher 
at the club. 

McAllister had just taken his fifth plunge, 
and was floating lazily toward the steps, 
when Tim appeared at the door leading into 
the dressing-rooms and announced that a 
party wanted to speak to him on the ’phone, 
the Lady somebody, evidently a very can- 
tankerous old person, who was in the devil 
of a hurry, and wouldn’t stand no waitin’. 

The clubman turned over, sputtered, 
touched bottom, and arose dripping to his 
feet. The “old person” on the wire was 
clearly his aunt, Lady Lyndhurst, and he 
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knew very much better than to irritate her 
when she was in one of her tantrums. Still, 
he couldn’t imagine what she wanted with 
him at that hour of the morning. She’d 
been placid enough the evening before when 
he’d left her after the opera. But ever since 
she had married Lord Lyndhurst for her 
second husband ten years before she’d been 
getting more and more dictatorial. 

“Tell her I’m in this beastly tank; awful 
sorry I can’t speak with her myself, doncher 
know, and find out what she wants. And 
Tim—handle her gently—it’s my aunt.” 

Tim grinned and winked a comprehend- 
ing eye. As McAllister hurried into his 
bath-robe and slippers he wondered more 
and more why she had rung him up so early. 
He had intended calling on her after break- 
fast, any way, but “after breakfast” to 
McAllister meant in the neighborhood of 
twelve o’clock, for the meal was always care- 
fully ordered the evening before for half- 
past ten the next morning, after which came 
the paper and a long, light Casadora de 
Villa y Villa, crop of ’97, which McAllister 
had bought up entire. Something must be 
up—that was certain. He could imagine her 
in her wrapper and curl-papers holding con- 
verse With Tim over the wire. The lan- 
guage of his protégé might well assist in the 
process for which the curl-papers were re- 
quired. There was nobody in the world, in 
McAllister’s opinion, so queer as his aunt, 
except his aunt’s husband. The latter was a 
stout, beefy nobleman of sixty-five, with a 
walrus-like countenance, an implicit faith in 
the perfection of British institutions, and 
about enough intelligence to drive a water- 
ing-cart. He had been rewarded for his 
unswerving fidelity to party with the post of 
Governor-Generalata small group of islands 
somewhere near the equator, and had as- 
sumed his duties solemnly and ponderously, 
establishing the Bertillon system of meas- 
urements for the seven criminals which his 
islands supported (six niggers and a night- 
blooming drunken Portuguese sailor), and 
producing quarterly monographs on the 
flora, fauna, and conchology of his domin- 
ion. Just now they were en route for Eng- 
land (via Quebec, of course), and were stop- 
ping at the Waldorf. 

Tim presently reappeared. 

“She says you’ve got to hike right down 
to the hotel as fast as you can. She’s 
terrible upset. Say, ain’t she a tiger?” 
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“But what’s the bloomin’ row?” ex- 
claimed McAllister. 

Tim looked round cautiously and low- 
ered his voice. 

“*The Lyndhurst jewels’ has beenstole!” 
said he. 


II 


“THe Lyndhurst jewels” stolen! No 
wonder Aunt Sophia had seemed peevish, 
for they were the treasured heirlooms of her 
husband’s family, cherished and guarded 
by her with anxious eye. McAllister had 
always said the old-man was an ass to go 
lugging ’em off down among the mangoes 
and land-crabs, but the Governor-General 
liked to have his lady appear in style at 
“Government House,” and took much in- 
nocent pleasure in astonishing the natives 
by the splendor of her adornment. The 
jewelry, however, was the source of unend- 
ing annoyance to himself, Sophia, and every- 
body else, for it was always getting lost, and 
burglar scares occurred with regularity at 
the islands. It had been still intact, how- 
ever, on their arrival in New York. 

The clubman found his uncle and aunt 
sitting dejectedly at the breakfast-table in 
the “ Diplomatic Suite.” 

The atmosphere of gloom struck a cold 
chill to our friend’s centre of vivacity. 
There were also evidences of a domestic 
misunderstanding. His aunt fidgeted ner- 
vously, and his uncle evaded McAllister’s 
eye as they responded half-heartedly to his 
cheerful salutation. That the matter was 
serious was obvious. Clearly this time the 
jewels must be really gone. In addition, 
both the Governor-General and his lady 
kept looking over their shoulders fearfully, 
as if dreading the momentary assault of 
some assassin. McAllister inquired what 
the jolly mess was, incidentally suggesting 
that their hurry-call had deprived him of 
any attempt at breakfast. His hint, how- 
ever, fell on barren ground. 

“That fool Morton has packed all the 
jewelry in the big Vuitton!” exclaimed his 
uncle, nervously jabbing the spoon into a 
grape-fruit. ‘‘’To say the least, it was ex- 
cessively careless of him, for he knows per- 
fectly well that we always carry it in the 
morocco hand-bag, and never allow it out of 
our sight.’’ The Governor-General paused, 
and took a sip of coffee. 
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“Well,” said McAllister, rather impa- 
tiently, “why don’t you have him unpack 
it, then?” He couldn’t, for the life of 
him, see why they made such a row about 
a thing of that sort. It was clear enough 
that they were both more than half mad. 

“Ah, that’s the point! It was sent to 
the station with the rest of the luggage 
last evening. Heaven knows it may all 
have been stolen by this time! Think of 
it, McAllister! ‘The Lyndhurst jewels,’ 
secured only by a miserable brass check 
with a number on it—and the railroad 
liable by express contract only to the ex- 
tent of one hundred dollars!” Before 
Uncle Basil had attained his present emi- 
nence he had been called to the bar, and 
his book on “Flotsam and Jetsam” is 
still an authority in those regions to which 
later works have not penetrated. ‘ You 
see we’re leavin’ at three this afternoon, 
but what was the necessity of his sendin’ 
it all so early unless jor a purpose?” Lord 
Lyndhurst nodded conclusively. He had 
the air of one who had divined something. 

But still “ Chubby” failed to see the con 
nection. Someone, a valet evidently, had 
packed the jewelry in the wrong place, and 
then sent the load off a little ahead of time. 
What of it? He recalled with much vivid- 
ness the occasion when the jewels had been 
stuffed by mistake into the soiled-clothes 
basket, but had turned up safe enough at 
the end of the trip. 

“Tf that is all,” replied McAllister, “all 
you have to do is to send your man over 
to the station and have the trunk brought 
back. Send the fellow who packed the 
trunk—this Morton—whoever he is.” 

“No,” said his uncle, studiously knock- 
ing in the end of a boiled egg. ‘* There are 
reasons. I wish you would go, instead. 
The fact is I don’t wish Morton to leave the 
rooms this morning; I I need him.” 
Lord Lyndhurst again evaded the clubman’s 
inquiring glance, and eyed the egg in an 
embarrassed fashion. 

McAllister laughed. “TI guess your jew- 
elry’s all right,” said he cheerfully. “Cer- 
tainly I'll go. Don’t worry. I'll have the 
trunk and the jewels back here inside of 
fifty minutes. Who’s Morton, anyhow?” 

“My valet,” replied Lord Lyndhurst, 
lowering his voice, and looking over his 
shoulder. “You wouldn’t recall him. I 
engaged the man at Kingston on the way 





out. As a servant I have had absolutely 
no fault to find at all. You know it’s very 
hard to get a good man to go to the Trop- 
ics, but Morton has seemed perfectly con- 
tented. Up to the present time I haven’t 
had the slightest reason to suspect his 
honesty!” 

“Well, I don’t see that you have any 
now,” said McAllister. “I guess I'll start 
along. I haven’t had anythin’ to eat yet. 
Have you the check?” 

Uncle Basil gingerly handed him the bit 
of brass. 

“T secured it from Morton,” he re- 
marked, attacking the egg viciously. 

“Secured it?’ exclaimed McAllister. 

The Governor-General nodded ambig- 
uously. 

Aunt Sophia during the course of the 
recital had become almost hysterical, and 
now sat wringing her hands in the greatest 
agitation. Suddenly she broke forth: 

“T told Basil he had been too hasty! But 
he would have it that there was nothing else 
to do! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Why don’t 
you tell him what you’ve done?” 

“What in thunder have you done?” 
asked McAllister, now convinced beyond 
peradventure that his uncle was a candi- 
date for the nearest insane asylum. 

Lord Lyndhurst became very red, stam- 
mered, and jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der. 

“Ves, secured it! Morton, if you must 
know it, is locked in the clothes-closet! I 
locked him!” 

“He’s in there!” suddenly wailed Aunt 
Sophia. “Basil puthimin! And now the 
jewelry’s no one knows where, and there’s a 
man in the room, and I’m afraid to stay and 
Basil’s afraid to go for fear he may get out, 
and ms 

She was interrupted by a smothered voice 
that came from withinthecloset. McAllister 
was startled, for there was something faint 
ly, vaguely familiar about it. 

“Tt’s a bloomin’ houtrage, it is! Look 
’ere, sir, I’ll ’ave you to hunderstand that I 
gives notice hat once, sir, ere and now, sir! 
It’s a great hindignity you are a-puttin’ me 
to, sir! Won’t you let me hout, sir?”’ The 
voice ceased momentarily. 

“Tsn’t it awful!” exclaimed Aunt Sophia. 
“He’s been like that for over an hour!” 

“Ves!” added Uncle Basil. “At times 
he’s beenactually abusive.” But McAllister 


























McAllister jumped to his feet 


was lost in an effort to recall the hazy past. 
Where had he heard that voice before ? 

“?Ang it, sir! Won’t you let me hout, 
sir,’ continued Morton. ‘I’m stiflin’ in 
ere, an’ I thinks there’s a rat, sir. O Lawd! 
Let me hout!” 

McAllister jumped to his feet. Of course 
he recognized the voice! Could he ever for 
getit? Hadanyone ever said “ O Lawd!” 
in quite the same way as the majestic Wil 
kins, his old valet ?. Wilkins, who had stolen 
his black pearl scarf-pin, and (having thus 
fallen from grace) had passed through a 
brief period of retirement at Sing Sing. It 
could be no other! By George, the old man 
wasn’t such a fool ater all! And the jewels! 
He smote his fist upon the table, while his 
uncleand aunt gazed at himapprehensively. 
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There was no use exciting their fears, how- 
ever. It was all plain to him, now. The 
clever dog! Well, the first thing was to see 
what had become of the jewels. 

“Damn!” came in vigorous tones from 
the closet, as Wilkins endeavored to assert 
himself. “It’s a bloomin’ houtrage, it is! 
Vll’ave you arrested for hassault an’ bat’ry, 
I will, if you are a guv’nor! Let me hout, 
I say!” 


III 


MCALLISTER lost no time in getting to 
the Grand Central Station. He was look- 
ing for a big Vuitton trunk, and he wanted 
to find it quick. For this purpose he en- 
listed the services of a burly young porter, 
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who, for the consideration of a half-dollar, 
piloted the clubman through the crowded 
alleys of the outgoing baggage-room, until 
they came upon the familiar collection of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s paraphernalia of travel. 
Eagerly he recognized the luggage of his 
uncle’s official household. ‘There were his 
boot boxes, his hat boxes, his portable desk, 
his dumb-bells, his bath-tub, his medicine 
chest, the secretary’s trunk, the typewriter 
in its case; there were his aunt’s basket 
trunks, and there was the big Vuit 

ton. McAllister heaved a sigh of relief. 
The next thing was to get it back to the 


Ves 


hotel as fast as possible. 

“That's it,” 
‘*Heave her out!” 
in a little open space some distance from 
the entrance. The big Vuitton lay at one 
side, and about it a row of other trunks 
roughly in a semicircle. The porter made 
but one step in the desired direction, then 
jumped as if he had seen a ghost, for a big 
basket trunk, standing alone upon its end 
apart, suddenly shook violently, its lock 
clicked, the cover swung open, and out 
jumped a slender, sharp-featured young 
manwitha black mustache. It was Barney 
Conville, although at first McAllister failed 
to recognize him, 

‘Look here! Don’t touch that trunk!” 
he exclaimed. Then he perceived McAllis 
ter,and a look of intense disgust overspread 
his face, for McAllister, it| must 
plained, had previously encountered the de 
tective at his friend Blair’s in Scarsdale, on 
which occasion the Central Office man had 
passed under the name of ‘the Baron de 
Ville.” Once more, singularly enough, fate 
had thrown them together. 

“It’s that Baron feller!”’ ejaculated Mc- 
Allister. ‘* Now what the devil do you sup- 
pose he’s been doin’ in that trunk?” Ever 
since that remarkable adventure at the 
Blairs he had regarded the detective force 
as totally irresponsible. ‘‘ Howd’y’, Baron,’ 
said he pleasantly, holding out his hand. 
‘* Hardly expected to see you here. Do you 
take your rest that way?” pointing to the 
trunk from which Conville had emerged. 

The detective eyed him with disapproval. 

“Say,” he remarked, disdainfully. ‘* You 
give me a pain—always buttin’ in an’ spoil 
in’ everythin’! This here is a ‘ plant.2. I'm 
waitin’ fer a thief—‘Jerry, the Oyster.’ 


he to the porter. 
They were standing 


said 
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They’re goin’ to try an’ lift that big striped 
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trunk over there. It belongs to an old party 
up to the Waldorf. He’s a diplomatico.” 
*He’s my uncle!” said McAllister. 
‘Your aul” snorted Barney. 
* Well, TE want to take it back with me.’ 
On the level?” 
“sure!” 


> 


“Camthelp it! This isanimportant job. 
If T catch the ‘ Oyster’ it means sure promo 


tion. He’s the cleverest thief in the busi 
ness. Works in with all the butlers and 
valets. Why he’s got away with more’n 


three thousand pieces of baggage. He's 
the——”’ 

Barney did not finish the sentence. Sud 
denly he ducked, and grabbing McAllister 
by the shoulder, pulled him down with him 

“There he is now! Into the trunk! 
There’s no other way! Plenty of room!” 
He shoved his fat companion inside and 
stepped after him. McAllister, utterly 
bewildered, tried to convince himself that 
he was not dreaming. He was quite sure 
he had taken only one Scotch that morning, 
but he pinched himself, ard was relieved to 
get the proper reaction. When he became 
used to the dim light he discovered that he 
was ensconced in a dress-box of immense 
proportions, made of basket work, and coy 
ered with water-proofing. Placed on end, 
with a seat across the middle, it afforded a 
very comfortable place of concealment. 
Conville turned the key and locked the 
cover. Then he poked McAllister in the 
ribs. 

“Great joint, ain’tit? Idee of the cap’s. 
Makes a fine plant,” he whispered, affixing 
his eve to a narrow slit near the top. 

“Sh-h!” he added ; he’s here. There’s 
another peeper over on your side.” 

McAllister followed his example, glued 
his eye to the improvised window, and dis 
covered that they commanded the approach 
to the big Vuitton. And inside that innocent 
piece of luggage reposed the glory of his 
uncle’s family, the heirlooms of four cen 
turies! He made an involuntary movement. 

“Keep still!”’ hissed Conville, and Mc 
Allister sank back obediently. 

A young Anglican clergyman in shovel 
hat and gaiters, carrying a dainty silver 
headed umbrella in one hand, and a copy 
of The Churchman in the other, had ap 
proached the counter. He seemed some 
what at a loss, gazed vaguely about him 
for a moment, and then stepping up to 
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the head porter, an oldish man with white 
whiskers, addressed him anxiously. 

“T say, my man, I’m really in an awful 
mess, don’t vou know! I don’t see my box 
anywhere. I sent it over from the hotel 
early this morning, and I’m leavin’ for Mon- 
treal at three. The luggage-man says it was 
left here by ten o’clock. Do you keep all 
the boxes in this room ?”’ 

The head porter nodded. 

“Sorry you’ve lost your trunk,” said he. 
“Tf it ain’t here we haven’t got it, but like as 
not it’s mixed up in one of them piles. _ If 
you'll wait for about ten minutes I'll see if I 
can find it for your Reverence.” 

The Anglican looked shocked. 

“Thanks, I’m sure,” he murmured stiffly. 
He was a slight young man with a monocle 
and mutton-chops. 

“It’s very good of vou,” he added after 
a pause, with more condescension. ‘* Aw- 
fully awkward to be without one’s luggage, 
for [have a service in Montreal to-morrow, 
and all my vestments are in my box. — I fear 
I shall miss my train.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” replied the baggage- 
man encouragingly. ‘Tl be with you pres- 
ently. You come in and look around your 
self, and if you don’t see it I'll help you. 
This way, sir,” and he lifted a section of 
the counter and allowed the clergyman to 
pass in. 

‘My! Ain’t he clever!” whispered Barney 
delightedly. The clergyman now began a 
rather dilatory investigation of the contents 
of the baggage-room, bending over and ex 
amining every trunk in sight, and even tap- 
ping the one in which they were ensconced 
with his silver-headed umbrella, but after a 
few moments, in apparent despair, he took 
his stand beside the big trunk marked “V. 
C.L.,” and gazed despondently about him. 
There was nothing inhis appearance to sug 
gest that he was other than he seemed, but 
Barney directed McAllister’s attention to 
the copy of The Churchman, from the leaves 
of which protruded two diminutive pieces of 
string, put there, as it might appear, for a 
book-mark. And now as the Anglican 
shifted from one foot to the other, ostensibly 
waiting for the porter, he placed his hands 
behind him and took a step or two back- 
ward toward the big trunk. Chubby was 


by this time all agog. What would the feller 
do? He certainly couldn’t be goin’ to shoul 
der the trunk and try to walk off with it! 
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Suddenly McAllister saw the daintily 
gloved hands slip a penknife from among 
the leaves of the magazine and quickly 
sever the check from the handle ofthe trunk. 
The Anglicanaltered his position and waited 
until the porter was once more engaged at 
the other end of the counter. Again this 
amiable representative of the cloth shuffled 
backward until the handle was within easy 
reach,and with a dexterity which must have 
been born of long practice deftly tied the 
two ends of string around it. Witha quick 
motion he stepped away in the direction of 
the counter, and out from the leaves of The 
Churchman fell and dangled a new check 
stamped ‘* Waistcoat’s Express, No. 1467.” 

“My good fellow,” impatiently drawled 
the clergyman, approaching the porter, 
“T really can’t wait, don’cher know. I’ve 
looked everywhere, and my box isn’t here. 
I don’t know whether to blame that beastly 
luggage man, or whether it’s the fault of 
this disgustin’ American railroad. It’s evi- 
dent someone’s at fault, and as I assume 
that you are in charge, I shall report you 
immediately.” 

The elderly baggage-man regarded the 
robust champion of religion before him 
with scorn. 

“Well, son, you can report all you like. 
I’ve worked in this baggage-room eighteen 
years, and you’re not the first English crank 
who thought he owned the hull Central 
Railroad,” and the porter turned on his 
heel, while the clergyman, with an expres- 
sion of horror, ambled quickly out of the 
side door. 

McAllister had watched this remarkable 
proceeding with enthusiastic interest, his 
round face shining with the excitement of 
a child. 

‘‘ Jiminy, but this is great!” he exclaimed, 
slapping Barney upon the back. ‘‘ And to 
think of your doin’ it for a livin’!) Why I'd 
sit here all day for nothin’! What hap- 
pens next ? And what becomes of the feller 
that’s just gone out ?” 

‘Oh, you ain’t seen half the show yet,” 
responded Conville, pleased. ‘‘ It is pretty 
good fun at times. But, o’ course, this is 
a star performance, and we’re sure of our 
man. Qh, it beats the theayter, all right, 
all right. Truth’s stranger than fiction 
every time, you bet. Now take this ‘Oys- 
ter’—why he’s a regular cracker-jack! Got 
sense enough to be an alderman, or presi- 























Deftly tied the two ends of string around it.—Page 492. 


dent, or anythin’, but he keeps right at his 
own little job of liftin’ trunks, an’ he ain’t 
never been caught yet. His pal ‘ll be along 
now any minute.”’ 

“How’s that?” inquired Chubby with 
eagerness. 

“Why, don’ cher see? Jerrvy’s cut off the 
reg’ lar tag,and now the other feller’! present 
a duplicate of the one Jerry’s just hitched on. 
Great game, ‘ Foxy Quiller,’ eh?” 

McAllister admitted delightedly that it 
Was a great game. By George, it beat 
playin’ the horses!) At the same time he 
shivered as he realized how nearly the fa 
mous jewels had actually been lost. Wil- 
kins must be an awful bad egg to go and tie 


up to a gang of that sort! 


The porter, serenely unconscious of all 
that had been taking place behind his back, 
and apparently not soured by his little set- 
to with the Englishman, was genially as- 
sisting the great American public to find its 
luggage, and beaming on all about him. 
People streamed in and out, engines coughed 
and wheezed; from outside came the roar 
and rattle of the city. 

Presently there bounced in a stout indi- 
vidual in a vellow and black suit, with white 
Waistcoat, and green tie, Who mopped his 
red face with a large silk handkerchief. 
Rushing up to a baggage-man who seemed 
to be unoccupied, he threw down a paste- 
board check, together with a shining half- 
dollar, and shouted, ** Here, my good fel- 
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ler, that trunk, will you? Quick! The big 
one with the red letters on it—*V. C. L.’ 
They sent it here from the Astoria instead 
of to the steamboat dock, and my ship sails 
at twelve. Now, don’t lose any time !”’ 

The porter grabbed the check and the 
half-dollar, and falling upon the big Vuit- 
ton, rolled it end over end out into the street, 
followed by its perspiring claimant. 

*That’s right, that’s right,’’ shouted the 
*bounder.” * Chuckiton behind. Mus’n’t 
miss the boat!”” and throwing the porter 
another half-dollar, the sportive traveller 
jumped into the hack, yelling, ‘* Now drive 
like the devil!” The door closed with a 
bang, and the vehicle quickly disappeared 
among the tracks and wagons of 42d Street. 

McAllister for the first time felt dis 
tinctly uneasy. 

‘Look here,” he whispered feverishly, 
“is it right to let him walk off like that ? 
(Quick! Openthe trunk, or he'll get away!” 

“Sit still, and don’t get excited!”? com 
manded Barney. “It’s all right,” he add 
ed condescendingly, remembering that M¢ 
Allister was unfamiliar with such mys 
teries. ‘We've got him covered. He 
couldn’t get away to save his neck. An’ 
as for follerin’ him, why he’ll carry that 
trunk half over New York before he lands 
it where it’s goin’!” 

* Allright!” sighed the clubman; * you're 
the doctor. But it seems to me you're 
takin’ a lot of risk. Your brother officer 
might lose track of him, or he might drop 
the trunk somehow, and ¢hen where would 
the jewels be?” 

“Right exactly where they are now,” 
replied Barney with a grin. “In the office 
safe at the Waldorf. They ain’t never 
left the hotel. There wasn’t any need of 
it, and if I hadn’t taken ’em out I’d ’ve had 
to watch ’em here all night. Now every 
thin’s all right. Me and my side-partner’s 
been trailin’ Jerry and this feller Morton 
ever since your uncle hit New York. [Thad 
the room opposite him at the Waldorf. 
Yesterday mornin’ I saw the valet pack the 
jewelry. I was togged out as a bell-boy, 
an’ was cleanin’ the winders. ‘The Goy 
ernor’s kind of figgity you know, and I 
thought we’d better not mention anythin’ 
to him. Of course I didn’t have any idea 
you'd come waltzin’ along this way.” 

McAllister solemnly held out his hand 
to the detective. He was as demonstra- 


tive as his narrow quarters rendered pos 
sible. 

> Baron, ” said he, “vou're a corker! | 
have learned a heap this mornin’.”’ 

* There's lots of things you never ‘dream’ 
of, Horace,” replied Barney politely. * 1 
was about to suggest that the drinks were 
on you.” 

On their way back to the Waldorf Barney 
explained that “the Oyster” was one of 
the verv few “guns” able effectually to 
make use of a disguise, this being in part due 
to the fact that he was the son of a clergy- 
man, and educated for the stage. 

McAllister on his side informed him that 
the accomplice was safely locked in a closet 
it the hotel. 

They were met at the door of the apart 
ment by Lady Lyndhurst. 

* Basil has disappeared 
“And that awful man in the closet has be 
come so blasphemous that [ can’t remain 
with decency in the room.”’ 

McAllister partially pacified her by stat 
ing that the jewelry was entirely safe. He 
wondered what on earth had become of the 
Governor. Once inside the suite conver 


she gasped. 


sation became practically impossible, owing 
to the sounds of inarticulate rage which 
proceeded from the closet. 

Barney decided to place the valet imme 
diately under arrest and take him to police 
headquarters. The sooner they did so the 
more likely he would be to “squeal.” He 
requested McAllister to arm himself with a 
walking-stick, and to stand ready to come 
to his assistance if, on opening the door, 
he should find himself unable to cope with 
the prisoner alone. AuntSophia was rele 
gated to her bedroom, the door leading to 
the corridor was closed and locked, and the 
two prepared for the conflict. The detec- 
tive, of course, had his pistol, which he 
cocked and held ready. 

“Don’t fire, ’till you see the whites of 
his eyes!” murmured McAllister. 

* Fire—hell!”’ muttered Barney, throw- 
ing open the closet door. 

‘Hands up, or [ll shoot!” yelled the de- 
tective, asa fat, wild-eyed individual sprung 
from within and burst upon their aston- 
ished gaze. The Governor-General stood 
before them. 

Speechless with rage, he glowered from 
ene to the other—then in response to their 
surprised inquiries broke into incoherent 




















“ Hands up, or I'll shoot!"’ yelled the detective, 
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ag 


explanation. He had waited on guard some 
ten minutes after McAllister’s departure, 
and Sophia had gone to her bedroom to 
finish dressing, when suddenly the expos- 
tulations of Morton had seemed to grow 
fainter. Finally they had died entirely 
away, and in their place had come terrible 
gasps and gurgles. He had remembered 
that there was no means of renewing the 











as a fat, wiid-eyed individual sprung from within 
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air supply in the closet, and had become 
alarmed. Presently all sounds had ceased. 
He was convinced that Morton was being 
suffocated. Opening the door, he had 
found the valet apparently lying there un- 
conscious, andhad dragged him forth, 
whereupon Morton had suddenly returned 
to life, and before he knew it had jammed 
him into the closet and locked the door. 
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“He was damned impertinent, too, when 
he got on the outside, I can assure you,” 
concluded Lord Lyndhurst indignantly. 
“Gave me a lot of gratuitous advice!” 

McAllister and the detective endeavored 
to calm his troubled spirit, and soothe his 
ruffled dignity, informing him that the jew- 
els had been in the hotel safe all the time. 
The Governor refused to take any stock 
whatever in their explanation. Nothing 
of the sort could possibly have happened 
in England. It took them an hour to per 
suade him they were not lying—*‘ makin’ 
the whole bloomin’ business up.” The only 
things that appeared to convince him at all 
were the disappearance of Morton, a large 
bump on his own forehead, and the actual 
presence of the jewelry in the safe down 
stairs. Even then he sent to Tiffany’s for 
a man to examine it. 

Barney he regarded with unconcealed 
suspicion, subjecting him to an exhaustive 
cross-examination upon his antecedents and 
occupation. ‘The Governor declared he 
was astounded at hisimpudence. ‘The idea 
of opening his private luggage! He would 
address a communication to the authori 
ties! It struck Aim it was little better than 
grand larceny. It was grand larceny, by 
Jupiter! Hadn’t Conville abstracted the 
jewels vi et armis? Of course he had! 
Damme, he would see if the sacred rights 
of an English official should be trampled 
on! It was /res pass anyway—Tres pass ab 
initio! Did Conville know that? It was 
grand larceny and trespass. He would lock 
him up. 

Barney grinned, and the Governor again 
became almost apoplectic. 

He snorted scornfully at the detective’s 
explanation about this Jerry What-do-you 
call-him—*the Clam.” Pooh! Did they 
expect him to believe (hat? Conville was a 
confounded, hair-brained busybody—— 
He dwindled off, exhausted. 
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At that moment there came a sharp rap 
upon the door, and an officer in rounds- 
man’s uniform entered. 

‘Gentleman called at the precinct house 
and reported a jewelry theft in this suite. 
Said the thief had been caught and locked 
up in a closet, so I thought ’'d drop over 
and see how things stood.” 

He looked inquiringly at McAllister, sig 
nificantly at the Governor-General, and 
then caught sight of Barney. 

“ Hello, Conville!”’ he exclaimed.“ You 
on the case? Well, then, VIL drop out. 
Got your man, I see!”’ He glanced again 
at the dishevelled scion of nobility before 
him. 

“ Everythin’s all right,” answered the de 
tective with a chuckle. “IT guess they was 
fakin’ you round at the house. By the 
way, I want you to meet a friend of mine 
Roundsman McCarthy, let me present you 
to his Nibs—the Governor-General.” 

The Governor glared immobile, his stony 
eyes shifting from the now red and stam 
mering roundsman to Conville’s beaming 
countenance, and back again. 

“Gentlemen,” he remarked sternly," do 
you prefer Scotch or rye? You will find 
cigars on the sideboard. No inconvenience 
at all, I assure you.” 

‘By the way,” he added to McCarthy, 
as McAllister filled the glasses, ** would you 
be so obliging as to describe the individual 
who so thoughtfully notified you in regard 
to the loss of the jewelry?” 

‘“ Ratherstout, well-dressed man, fat face, 
gray eyes,” answered McCarthy, lighting a 
cigar. ‘“‘ Looked somethin’ like this gentle- 
man here,” indicating the clubman. “ Spoke 
with a kind of English accent. Nice ap- 
pearin’ feller, all right.” 

“By George! Wilkins!” ejaculated Mc- 
Allister. 

“Damn!” exploded Uncle Basil. 

“The nerve of him!” muttered Barney. 




















VITTORIA 


By Margaret Sherwood 


DRAMATIS 


Marce det Pontarini, an old man. 
Vittoria, his daughter. 
Luigi Montara, a scholar. 


ACT I 
SCENE I.—A_ road, skirting a southern sea, 


Father and daughter are walking along tt 
hand in hand. Their servants are behind. 


Vittoria. Let Vanni and Teresa stay awhile 
To watch the horses eat, and you and I, 

Padre carissimo, will climb the hill, 

To find what lies beyond. I cannot see 
A road that thus leads off into the blue 
Without a quiver in my feet to go 

Unto its very end, where surely waits 
All that I wish to know. 

hather (smiling sadly), Bambina mia, 
You know already that the springtime runs 
Swiftly along our path. Red tulips grow 
Close to the beaten dust. Anemones 
Make purple shadows in the living g 
That is enough to know! 

Vittoria. Ifow the sun shines ! 
And see, between the gray-green olive leaves, 
The sky is blue. Just as they did at home 
The birds sing here: nothing is different, 

And yet to me it all is strange and new. 
Adventure lurks for me behind each hill 
And all is mystery. Only the sea 
Is still the same. Father, you cannot know 
My joy in this! You cannot feel how sweet 
Is the first step upon the open road. 
[Tie father sighs. 


rass— 


But you are weary ? 
lather. Nay, yet I shall be 
When we have reached the top. 
I itloria, Oh, what is that ? 
[She points to a distant city visible from the top of 
the hill. 
lather, That, daughter, is the city of my birth. 
Watch her great river shining toward the sea! 
Its murmur was the first sound in my ears, 
And look! That golden cross against the blue 
Marks the cathedral into whose white stone 
My forebears, working, father and then son, 
Built their own lives. The slender tower there 
Guards the grim fortress where my father sat 
And helped to rule the city. 
Vittoria. 
father. 1 see, but you cannot 
serve— 
A narrow street that meets the river-bank 
And part way climbs the hill. There you may 
find 
In tiny shops, and studios half hid 
Close to the eaves, pictures and carvings rare, 
Statues whose marble is immortal, all 
Ly inspiration in long silence wrought, 
Sacred with patience of unnumbered years. 
That narrow street is held in reverence 


VoL. XXXVII. 


Tell me more! 
“) 
eyes will not 


do 


PERSON” 


Frate Giacomo, and other monks. 
Teresa, 4 
Vanni, \ servants. 
Throughout the world. 
souls 
As to a tidal river come the waves. 
I7/loria. And never have I seen 
church 
Nor crowding people. 
Have we stayed hidden ? 
Kathe 
to-day 
Some day you shall be told. 
littoria, Oh, I shall be 
So wise, my father, when you tell me all 
That you have promised—some day ! 
Father. 
Of all the wisdom of my sixty years 
The best is shared with you. 
And let the silences be silence: 
Than turn them into pain. 
Vittoria. I am content 
With speech or silence, Aadre mio. Both 
From you are as the voice of God to me. 
This warm sun makes me sleepy. 
And let me find a pillow on your knee 
Until they come ? 
[They sit down on the rocks by the 


it, street 
Why, along the sea 
Will you tell me n 


Dear, you have asked so often! 


better thus 


roadside. 









ria puts her head against her father’ 
: yy falls ts, 1 
h lista 


Father. Strange that upon one 


Sunshine should fall on her face, and from n 


The shadow not be lifted! 


SCENE I].—7Zhere fs a footstep on the 3 


Little « 


Be happy, de: 


re li 


Thither tnrong human 


mw? 


not 


rot 


Will you sit 





J 


Luigi Montara approaches, his head bent, a 





Une 


hook under his arm. fle stops, then 
covers his head and advan 
Lurgt. If some misfortune has befallen you 





Pray let me | 

Father. Nay, we rest; 
Our horses are behind. We journey on 
After an hour toward the city gates. 


ve of service. 


Luigi. Surely not now! 
Father. And wherefore ? 
Luigi Know you not 


All leave the city and none enter now ? 
Within is horror, for the plague is there. 
Fach day the river carries toward the sea 
Scores of dead bodies. 


Father Hush! Oh, hush! 
Luigi. You cannot bear to hear it, yet would 
go ? 
hb 
Fath Go on IT must. 
Luigi. Some weighty matter 


Of life and death—— 
Lather (in sudden ang 


talk of death, 


rer), Cease youn 
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For she may wake. My daughter never yet 
Has heard the word ‘‘death”’ spoken. You stand 
dumb, 
Uncomprehending. Yet, for nineteen years 
She has been happy, and she does not dream 
That death is lord of life. See, her cheeks glow, 
And her eyes, opened, shine. To womanhood 
One child has grown untouched by the great fear. 
Luigi (slowly). She is most beautiful. 
Father. Sir, sit you down 
And help me plan for this day and the next, 
For I am old, and helpless as a child, 
And great is my perplexity. Fear not! 
She will not waken if we whisper. 
Luigi. 
Are of the city ? 
Father. Twenty years ago 
I was a ruler of my city there: 
My name is Pontarini. 


You 


Luigi. A great name! 
Great and unstained. 
Father. Your eyes are kind and grave 


For one so young. They question me, and I, 
3ecause I feel that you will understand, 
Will tell you what no living man has heard. 
Yonder in that white city, years ago, 
I lived with wife and child, absorbed, content 
In that great happiness that tempts the gods. 
For paradise I would not have exchanged 
The room wherein my lady sat, the path 
Along the garden where she made the air 
Holy by her mere passing. When the child, 
A year old, could say ‘‘ madre,” as she played 
With the bright tresses of her mother’s hair, 
One day my life was ended. By the pall 
Over my lady’s dust, I made a vow 
And I have kept it. There should be on earth 
One life, I swore, all joy. One soul should go 
By the great fear unshadowed. We have lived 
Yonder in a walled villa by the sea. 
Beyond the falling of the leaves, my child 
Knows naught of the great change. Most care- 
fully 
Has she been shielded, and she has not seen 
The death of any living thing. The birds 
Have ever sung to her: they come and go, 
Leaving no trace of death. Search through the 
wood 
And you will never find a tiny bone 
That crumbles, showing life for them as aught 
3ut an eternal song upon the air. 
She has been happy. Now, upon my heart 
The hand of death has fallen. Few the days 
And few the hours left, above the grass 
And in the sun, for me. I travel on 
To bear one message I am bound to give 
My city ere I die. 
Vittoria (half wakens, nestles her cheek against 
her father’s hand, and murmurs -) 
I am so happy here with you. 
[The two men breathe lightly until she sleeps again. 
Father (piteously). My son, 
I know not how to act. I have delayed, 
Have waited, knowing any day might bring 
The awful knowledge to her, through the touch 
Of my dead hand. Often upon my lips 
The words have trembled, but I cannot speak. 
A coward am I, and I cannot shut 
The sunshine from her, cannot take away 
The fragrance from the flowers. That the thought 





Vittoria 


Which blackens all the sky above our heads, 
And makes the green grass wither, must be hers, 
Is more than I can bear. For all these years 
While I have walked with death, she has not seen 
The shadow at my side. 
Luigi. Sir, just below 
The crest of yonder hill, a convent stands 
Where I have taken refuge. Will you come 
And bring your daughter to the safety there ? 
In its great quiet you can form some plan. 
Father. Monks always prattle of the grave 
and death — 
How could I shield my daughter ? 
Luigi, These are they 
Vowed unto silence, and they may not speak, 
In fear of penance. Prithee, let me go 
To tell them that youcome. You trust me, sir ? 
See, I walk lightly, lest the sleeper wake. 
Father (watching him as he goes). The fate 
was kind that sent him to our aid. 
Luigi (to himself). What will the eyes 
when the lashes lift, 
The eyes that know not death? 


ACT ii 
SCENE I.—TZhe convent garden. Monks in 
white Carmelite robes pace up and down the 
cloister, praying. The father sits at the re- 
fectory door, reading. Vittoria stands by 
the garden wall, 


Luigi. You look away from all the flowers 
here, 
Roses and Faster lilies, daffodils, 
As if you did not even hear the bees 
Humming about them. Will you tell at what 
You gaze so steadfastly ? 
Vittoria. -That great white cliff 
Yonder, with the blue water at its edge, 
And the sky’s blue above. It is too steep 
For any orange-tree or cypresses 
To grow along its side. Look, can you see ? 
Luigi (gazing only at her). see! 
Vittoria. It haunts me, and the long, white, 
even road 
Lies like an invitation to pursue 
And find what there is hidden, for it seems 
That something terrible or splendid waits 
Within its shadow. I am but a child 
Longing to see beyond the farthest hill. 
Never till yesterday did I set foot 
Upon the highway, and I do not know 
This world that lies bevond our villa wall. 
Doubtless I seek for much that is not there. 
Luigi. And you are sad ? 
Vittoria. My father does not see: 
Pray, may I not be sad alone with you ? 
Luigi. You may be what you will. I 
ask 
That I may understand: you puzzle me. 
Vittoria, My father always longed to have me 
say, 
For therein was his happiness. I smile 
Ever for him. and I have laughed when sobs 
Caught in my throat. Women must learn to be 


only 


That which men wish, Teresa says, and hide 
All pain and hunger far down in their hearts. 
Making me happy was my father’s life : 

To him, I have been happy. 




















Vittoria 


Of yourself 


Luigt. 
And all you did in the long summer days 


Will you not tell me? Paint for me the place 
That I may see it. 
Vittoria. There are no steep rocks 
As here, where the convent walls make one 
With the great piles of stone that meet the sea; 
Only a long green slope and a gray wall, 
And, by the water, a small crescent beach, 
Shaped like a waxing moon. Two poplar trees, 
Close to it, cut the blue; and, higher up, 
Ilex and cypresses, and yellow walls 
Where the house stands. There are white marble 
busts 
Of kings and poets in the ilex shade, 
Green chin and forehead. 
long 
On the gray dial in the grass the sun 
Counts off the hours. 
Luigi. 
Vittoria. 
Embroidering at the window, and I hear 
The fountain trickling in the inner court. 
When the brief shadow of the orange-tree 
Is just beneath it, saying it is noon, 
I go to sit, in the hall paved with stone, 
At our great table. There I serve the bread, 
The cheese, the salad, and the purple grapes, 
And for my father pour red wine or white, 
As he may choose. So all the days. No one 
Goes ever from us, no one ever comes. 
/uigi. And are you happy ? 
Vittoria. I have been, and yet 
Forever waiting, waiting with a sense 
Of mystery, for it has always seemed 
That some new footfall on the floor might bring 
The tidings that would make me understand. 
Life is so shut away! 
Luigi. It is for all! 
All share the shadow where we grope our way. 
We study deeply and we think; we watch, 
Wandering freely on the open ways, 
But no one of us knows. 
Vittoria (shaking her head). 
wise; 
It is not hidden from you as from me. 
Your eyes are those of one who understands. 
Luigi (looking always at her). 1 too have 
waited, but more easily 
Than you can find shall I find what I seek. 
For finer souls like yours the search is long. 
Vittoria. But I forget my father! There he 
sits, 
His eyes fixed on the distant city: so 
He watches all the time, and counts the spires, 
Almost invisible, then looks at me, 
Saying, ‘‘ Within an hour I must start.” 
And yet he does not, neither will he tell 
What is his message, nor the reason why 
I may not go withhim. I long to share 
His glorious mission, and I fain would hear 
The beat of footsteps in that narrow street. 
Only a maiden am I, yet may serve! 
And I am young and strong, while he is old; 
Why must I linger here and let him go ? 
Luigi. Nay, I will go for him! Old and in- 
firm 
He must not travel all that way alone. 
If he will trust his message, I with pride 
Will carry it 


All day 


moss on 


Meanwhile—you? 
I sit 


Nay, you are 
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Vittoria. You are most courteous 
To aid an old man and a helpless girl. 
How can we thank you? 

Luigi. 

I claim the service only. 
[There isa sound of a bell. The monks go shuf- 
Jiing two by two along the cloister, and enter 
the chapel door. Then comes a sudden burst 
of organ music, and many voices, chanting. 
Vittoria listens, and her cheeks are wet with 
tears. 
Vittoria. Oh, tell me what it is! 
ness hurts. 
Who has the power to touch our ears like this ? 

Luigi, It is the mid-day prayer. What troubles 

you? 
Is it the music ? 

Vittoria (reddening). I know not the word, 
And never yet have heard this pleading sound, 
Being most ignorant. 

Luigi (looking at the father). 
Listen! They pray. 

Vittoria. 


For my great reward 


The sweet- 


I understand ! 


Of praying I know naught. 

[The music begins again. 
Oh, more than anything I ever heard 
It seems that this might be the voice to speak 
The words for which I waited, tell me all 
The secret meaning I have missed before. 
And yet it makes me sad, as in the spring 
The new leaves sadden me. 

[Lautg? watches her as she listens, forgetting him. 

Luigi. Men’s purposes 
Are ever their defeat! He who would keep 
Her childhood in her, has prevailed to make 
Thinker and poet, with soft-shadowed eyes, 
Wiser than other maidens’, yet with mouth 
More smiling. Tall and very fair she moves 
Among the garden lilies, with white brows 
And fine-wrought cheek and nostril, her brown 
hair 
Smooth in the noon-day sunshine. 
face 

Have been all gladness at my going hence 
If she had understood ? 


Would her 


SCENE II.—Several days later. Murmur of the 
service, as always. The father watches his 
daughter and the scholar who pace the garden 
paths between red roses growing over graves. 

Father. How her eyes follow him! When he 

is near 

She blossoms like a flower in the sun. 

Wistful and tender all her face has grown 

As it has never been. She knows it not, 

And yet she loves him. 

[From the chapel comes the sound of the creed: 

Credo in spiritum sanctum, sanctorum 
communionem, carnis resurrectionem, vitam 
@ternam. 

Father. It is very strange 
That my last moments should be sweet like this. 
Yonder the monks are praying, but their prayers 
Mean naught to me. Here, in the sun, my child 
Learns love for this young stranger. Prayer nor 

love 

Is mine, yet I am glad for both, and warm 

I go between them. Still I linger here 

For joy to see, my great task unfulfilled. 

They love as we loved in the garden there 

Where fountains played, and where the roses 
stood, 
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Thus, slim and but more golden- 
laired. 

Her mother walked among them. 

Our faces quivered, and our lips were 

She loves. When will know ? 
not dream 

In this great happiness, how terrible 

The guest who comes unbidden, eve 

To hold the secret chambers of her heart. 

Nor can she see how close death stands behind, 

Waiting t shadow on her face. 

I would have spared her—I was merciful! 

I would have spared her love and death! 


single. So, 


Even so 
still. 
She 


she does 


rmore 





O Cast 


ACT Ill 
SCENE I,—T7he 
Father You would go down for me 
To the plague stricken city, there to do 
The service that compels me ? 


garden. Late afternoon, 


Luigi. Sir, at once, 
And gladly 
Father. You say you love my daughter. 


How can you then so lightly turn your face 
From love and joy, and, for her father’s sake, 
Vv enture to certain death ? 
Lu 
I love her ? 
Father. In 


Did 





I not say 


your youth and strength you dare 





Face t the great fear unflinching ? 
Lui Torture me 
No longer! Let me go at once! No saint 


Am I, and in this battle I must fight 

I can acquit myself more valiantly 

With horse beneath me and the road ahead. 
Maybe I shall return; and death itself 

For me is terrorless. It does not mean 
Your final shutting of an iron door ; 

I am of those who hold i its endless hop e, 









[Zhe father Vittoria, o sits at her 
WINAOW 

Luigi (his hands clenc and the sound ofa 

n his throat). who would die to serve 


her cannot let 
Her r father perish, as fiies perish. 





Go, 


Go then « and save me. 





Luigi (wal hing swiftly away). I return to hear, 
Before I start, the message “must bear 
Father. Knowledge of death is in his eyes, 





nd love 


Is written on his mouth, and yet he 


cvoes. 
> 


(Cadls.) Come back! Come back! 
[Zhe sche a turns slowly, not or fling his 
eyes to Vitteria’s 





You are pure gold, my son. 
All I hold most dear 

I longed, upon my dying bed, 
‘He is found worthy, and will keep 
The secret for her.”’ Surely you forgive! 
Go, and drink deep of joy. What I must do 
No man can do for me. Long years ago, 
In a quick tumult of the city street, 
I saw one strike, and saw another fall. 
Suspicion rested on the innocent, 
Yet no man touched him, and I held my peace, 
Letting my silence punish other sins 
Of him, most guilty. He who struck that blow 
Was my one friend. Now I am near to death 
And know that I was wrong. I go to swear 


I did but try you. 
Is yours. 
To say, 





Vittoria 


The oath that clears my enemy, and that 
My tongue alone can fashion. You must live 
If you would serve me truly. Does my child 
Know of your love ? 

; She knows! 

ud knock at the convent gate 





(There ts a k When 









at is opened, a horseman, dusty, ¢ ed, 
2 his horse to say hurric to 
who has gone to receive him. 





Frate Giacomo crosses himself at the news. 
Father (looking toward the window and smit- 
mg). She doe snottremble! Nineteen years 





Yet not afraid to hear a sudden knock 

Upon the gate! Through all these years my 
heart 

With each new sound of knocking at the door 

Has answered to old sorrow, with a thought 


Of coming pain. 
Frate Giacomo (muttering to himself as he hur- 
vies from the gate). Four hundred stricken 


dead 
Within the city yesterday, to-day! 
Four hundred dead! ‘Their bodies in the 
Unburied and unshriven! For our souls 


streets 





Ora, Maria! Ave Maria! Pray 
Father (starting). Oh, 1 must go, or I shall 


come too late! 


Why have I lingered here day 

When precious was each hour ? 
late ; 

In early morning will T journey on. 

No second sunset finds me lingering here. 


after day 
Now 


grows 








Luigi. Your strength is spent, and you are 
old: once more 
I pray you, let me go. 
father. The seal of death 


Is - me. If the plague seize me or no, 
My days are few. ‘To her I say farewell 
As one who j journeys only for a day. 

Perhaps I aa away without a word, 

For she is wilful, as all maidens are, 

And eager to go with me. When a thought 
Se upon her, all her life is set 

In that one She is too quick in act 

\s in resolve. My son, when I am gone 





1Zes 


Way. 













( l well her happiness! You both are young, 
is not youth immortal? Live for her, 
Standing ’twixt her and fear. Give me your 


oath 
That you will cuard he , far as in you lies, 
From knowing augh t ol pe path. 
Luigi. So help me God! 
father, Then I go on content; but ere I start 
I fain would see you in the chapel there 
Wedded before the altar. 





(Luigi bares his head. 
SCENE II.—T7Z*he FS widen, a little lates Ves / 
in the chapel. The sound of the litany min 
les with the sound « of the sea. 
littoria. Teresa waits for me; I must go in. 
e, all along the west the sky has turned 
The color of these saffron roses here, 
Yellow, with crimson at the heart. How pale 
The one star shines above the cypress-trees 


Luigi. One moment only while we hear them 
sing ! 

(70 himself.) Ah, they are praying for the newly 

dead. [The monks chant 


Reguiem &ternam dona eis, Domine. 




















Vittoria 


Vittoria. Ido not understand, but it is sweet— 
Part of the undreamed beauty that I find 
Filling a world where all is strange to me: 
In new hill slopes, new pathways, and in you, 
Luigi, Beloved, do not leave me! Tell me 
why 
You tremble when I speak. 
Vittoria. It is not you, 
But through you something great and terrible 
Speaks to me, and I bow my head in fear. 
Luigi, Are you content? Always 
mouth smiles, yet 
Sometimes I find your brown eyes hungry still, 
And then I am afraid that my great love 
Is not the message that you longed to hear. 
And yet, if aught can ever lead your feet 
Whither they wish to come, it must be love. 
Vittoria. It isa message that I wonder at! 
My lord and lover, if my eyes ask aught, 
It is more love, and more, and more. I know 
But one need now. 
[Again comes the chant of the monks : 
Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine et lux per- 
petua luceat eis. 
Luigi. For me it is no longer my life blood 
Beating within my pulses; it is you. 
The very green and gold threads of your gown 
Have woven finest meshes in my brain. 

Oh, tell me once again before you go 
That you do love me, and I will believe ! 
Vittoria. You ask me that? But 

days ago 
I had not seen you. Now, in all the world 
Is naught but you. The sunshine on the grass, 
The long, green hillside slopes where peach-trees 
bloom, 
The music that finds out I know not what 
Unknown recesses of my soul, and hurts— 
All, all is you! I cannot grasp my joy, 
So great it is, as it comes beating in 
Upon my heart, like tide-beats in the sea. 
Luigi (bending to kiss the hem of her dress). 1 
am unworthy—I ! 
Vittoria Nay, nay, not you! 
An ignorant and uninstructed girl, 
lo, what am I, that a great heart like yours 
Should come to rest on mine? But take 
all, 
You who are strong and wise, for utterly 
I give myself, and there is nothing left. 
Make of me what you will. 
(A gain come the requiem, dying in: 
Amen. Amen. 
(Luigi shivers. 


your 





fourteen 


me, 


Requicscat in pace. 


Vittoria. And you, too, are afraid ? 

Luigi. Through love comes fear. 
Yet what is there in all the world to dread 
When you and I love thus ? 

Vittoria. One thing alone 
In this great safety of your presence I 
Think of with fear: that you should go away, 
That any time I might not see your face. 

Dear one, you will not, even for a day, 
Let life be as it was before ? 

Luigi. I swear 
No sun by day nor thousand stars by night 
Shall find me anywhere but at your side. 

My love shall be the shade that every day 
Keeps the heat from you; it shall be each night 
A cover from the cold. So, hand in hand, 
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We shall go on forever, with our feet 

Keeping one time along the selfsame road. 

A voice comes from the chape 

Memento mei, Domine, quia ventus est vita 
mea. a . . 

Homo natus de multere, brevi vivens tempore, 
repletur multis misertis, Qui quasi flos 
egreditur, et conteritur, et fugit velut umbra, 
et nunguam in eodem statu permanet. 

Vittoria. ‘Tell me, what does it mean ? 
Luigi (passionately, his voice rising toa cry). 
It means that love, 
Love only, lasts forever, eternal, 
Unchangeable, triumphant over chance. 





ACT IV 


SCENE I.—F rate Giacomo walks in the cloister 
before the open chapel door. He forgets his 
prayers, but goes on counting his beads 


Frate Giacomo. They kneel 
their heads bowed— 
I see them where the holy candles make 
A little light in the surrounding gloom, 
Our Father Ambrose, clad in robe and stole, 
Reads over them the marriage service. Here 
It never yet has sounded. Hark, they speak ! 
“Volo” the young man says, and ‘ Volo” 
comes 
The woman’s softer voice. Who, what are they 
That they should utter in these sacred walls 
The unknown word ‘‘ desire” ? 
[The sound of chanted prayer and response 
tohim. He strains his ears. 
Oh, what a change 
Great the shock that has been 


before the altar, 


comes 


Is wrought here! 
given! 
Just as before a storm the air is full 
Of dull foreboding, my soul waits in fear 
Of what may come, for they are living still 
Where things may happen, and they have no 
right 
In this our foretaste of eternal life 
Whose peace they have disturbed. 
[There is a sudden burst of music, then, ti 
triumph of many voices: 
Kyrie Eleison! Christe Eleison! Kyrie Elei- 
son, 
Frate Giacomo. God pity those 
Who have no walls to shut temptation out. 
(The music of the processional begins. 
Ah, here they come, the lovers hand in hand, 
One flush upon both faces; after them 
The white-haired father, aged, but with eyes 
Still fierce with love and pain. I go to pray. 
Pater noster, ne nos tnducas in tentationem, sed 
libera nos a malo. Amen. Amen. 











S 





SCENE II.--Outside the chapel 


Vittoria. Only a little way. dear father, then 
Like two good children we will turn again 
Without a word toward home. May we not 
come ? 
her, Your marriage garment, daughter, is 

too white 
For the long dusty way. 

Vittoria. That can be changed! 
One moment only and I come in blue 
Already dusty from the blessed road 
That led us here. 
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Father. Few minutes have I left 
To linger, dear one. My command is stern 
litteria. We will not trouble you along the 
g 
way 
Nor ask you why you go, nor beg to come 
) y 3 g g 
Unto the city, since you tell us nay. 
Let us go with you to the great white cliff— 
a d Db 
Only so far! 
Father (smiling). Then you will wish to see 
The next cliff and the next! 
Vittoria. I promise, no! 
I 
For all my wandering shall I find an end 
d b 
At the white cliff. 
[She puts her arms around her father's neck and 


whispers : 





Such utter happiness 
Is mine I cannot bear it! Let me share, 
If but an hour, my great joy with you. 
It is for this, this only I would go. 
A single shadow dims the sun for me— 
This undreamed gladness is not wholly yours 
Asitis mine. Dear, did you ever know 
Content like this ? 
Father ( putting his finger on her lip). 
Hush! hush! 
Make ready in all haste. 
(Zo himself.) She springs away 
Loosening her golden girdle as she moves. 
Oh, may the radiance upon her face 
Shine throughout life undimmed! My little one! 
Alone, from you to the great mystery 
I go, not to return. Never again 
Shall I behold your face, above all else 
Beloved, save only hers, the unforgotten, 


Unforgettable ! 


If you must go 





ScENE II].—-7he road toward the city. Vitto- 
ria rides between her father and her lover. 
The servants are behind. 


Vittoria (gavly). The yellow butterflies show 
us the way! 
So with you two I could ride endlessly, 
The fresh wind in our faces, and ahead 
This road between the green hills and the sea. 
Father. When you are old, éambina, you 
will wish 
Sometimes to stop and rest. 
Vittoria. When we are old! 
We shall be old together, old and glad— 
Three white heads nodding early off to sleep! 
When will the wrinkles come ? 
you say, 


bs fad , 
‘“Too soon,’ 


‘And youth is short?” Then 
long, 

But love is longest, surely. You must rest: 

The sun is growing warm. At the last bend 

I saw the great white cliff, straight as a line 

Dropped from a blue sky to a bluer sea, 

There we shall stop, and you shall go to sleep 

In some deep shadow, while we sit near by 

Making our plans for all the days to come. 

Soon you return to us, and I shall hear 

Some day a knocking at the convent gate. 

How I shall listen for it! Then we go 

Back to our villa. Till I see again 

The old familiar things, I shall not know 

My blessedness. ‘The diai in the grass, 


age is very 


The cypress shade must measure it for me, 





Vittoria 


And all the waves must tell it. Dear, my lord, 
(She touches her lover’s arm. 
I want old places round me once again. 
Life is too sacred for the new. 
Luigi (looking at the father with eyes of pity). 
We go, 
Beloved, to your villa. May our life 
Beat on like music, pealing strong between 
The murmur of the fountain and the sea. 
Vittoria (laughing). We shall be blesséd. 
Now the footstep comes 
For which I watched, not knowing, and shall 
fall 
Upon our floor. Soon shall the wine be poured 
In three slim glasses, not again in two; 
For three the bread be broken; three carved 
chairs 
Stand by the table. Wishing no least thing, 
We shall go on forever. Now I wait 
To ask Teresa of the tapestry 
That shall be hung in your apartment, sir. 
[She turns back. 
Father. Your eyes still beg for sacrifice, my 
son. 
It may not be! The bitterness of death 
Already you have taken. When I see 
Unshadowed ia my daughter’s eyes the love 
That you have lighted, I go on content. 
May I but stand at my cathedral gate, 
And have, from out the numbered minutes left 
Of this my life, but time enough to speak! 
Luigi. My heart is full of sadness for you, 
sir, 
And full of fear for her. We journey on 
Toward a plague-stricken city. Death may pass 
At any minute. Walking carelessly 
Along the green grass here she may look up 
To see some face borne past. How can | 
then 
Fulfil my trust ? 
Father (thinking). It may come first to her: 
Not knowing, she may meet the enemy 
And greet him gladly, as one greets a friend. 
Oh, they are happy who thus touch his hand 
Ere it is laid on the belovéd! 
Luigi. 
The risk ? 
Father. My son, I know not what to say. 
In the great shadow of approaching change 
This old world startles me as one new-made. 
I doubt where I was sure, and what was doubt 
Seems trembling into hope. Blindly, per- 
haps, 
Have I done wrong? 
The secret ? 
Luigt. 
Father. Your smile is sad. 
If I should tell her now, before I go— ? 
Should make her understand, if one may know 
Who has not seen—— 

Luigi (hastily). Tell her, but not to-day! 
Her wedding-day must keep her as she,was. 
I could not have her change, not by one shade 
Of color in her cheek or difference 
Of thought in her dear eyes. 

Father. No, not to-day! 
It is enough, if, in the danger here 
We meet the unknown thing, to tell her then. 
At the first sight she has of death we speak— 
All that we know. 


Yet 


Had she a right to know 


It may be. 




















Vittoria 


ACT 
ScENE I.—TZhe roadside, near the white cliff. 
The father, who has been sleeping in the 
deep shadow of the ilex-trees, wakens and 
rubs his eyes. Teresa sits near. 


I have been long asleep ? 
Teresa. Sir, it was noon 
When we dismounted. Now the sun is low. 
Father. Then precious hours are wasted, when 
I had 
No minute’s time to lose! 
Teresa, where my son ? 
Teresa. I cannot tell, 
Some hours ago they went to climb the cliff 
Where it is highest. Me they told to watch 
IIere by your side. Long has your slumber 
been 
And they have not returned. But they are young, 
And time goes swiftly on one’s wedding-day, 
Father. Why came they not to waken me? 
They knew, 
They knew, and why did they forget ? 
Will be my going hence, and [ shall die 
With my last message smouldering on my lips, 
Like fire in burnt out ashes. O my dear, 
My little daughter! Give me yet one kiss, 
@ne last good-night to sweeten my long sleep ! 
Thou who didst make one life so hard a thing 
In the stern face of duty, grant me now, 
Out of the endless nothingness to be, 
One short half-hour of my daughter's face ! 


Father. 


Whereis my child ? 


Too late 


I1.—Onx the rocks, halfway down the side 


of the cliff 


SCENI 


Father. 1 clamber up and down the rocks, 

and yet 

I find them not. Upon these jagged stones 

Garments and hands are torn. No path is here 

To guide my foot, and all my strength is spent. 

Ah, do [see them? There my daughter kneels 

Heside her lover, on a ledge of rock: 

His face is toward the sky. Hlasten, O foot, 

And trembling, weak old hands! How her eyes 
shine 

As with some new-found joy! 

Vittoria. Ilush, father, hush! 
Do not disturb him! For an hour’s time 
He has not stirred. 

(The father throws himself upon his knees at his daugh- 
ter’s side. 

Father. Forehead and hands are cold, 
And the heart beats not: O my God! my God! 
Hforror of death is here! Was it for this 
The work of all my life was spent, that she 
Should find this cruel message written first 
Upon the face most loved? My life’s great grief 
But still more cruel have I wrought for her. 

Oh, mine the sin! She hears and heeds me not. 

Vittoria. Is he not wonderful? Look, padre, 

look ! 
lor he is thinking. Always when he thinks 
He is more beautiful. Now, I can see, 
He meditates some thought profounder still. 
I never yet have seen his face so fair. 
Oh, he is wise, my scholar! Do you think, 
When his eyes open and he tells me all, 
Then I can understand ? 
Father. 
And you ? 


Ilow came he here, 
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Vittoria. His foot slipped yonder at the top; 
I searched a long time ere 1 found him here. 
I called; he did not answer, but I know 
This is so sweet and still a place to think, 
Ife simply did not hear. 
Father (moaning). All my life long 
I have been building. Who, who has destroyed ? 
Only a moment, and a quick misstep ! 
O ye above, who play the game of chance 
Wherein our lives are staked, win, win someone, 
That we may know the end! Noblehe was 
And young :—was not that cause for death ? 
3ecause he was beloved he had to die ! 
How can I tell her now ? 
Vittoria. Dear father, say 
What is this terrible new beauty? I 
Dare not to touch his forehead with my lips 
Till his eyes open or his fingers stir. 
father. O poveretta! The fingers will not 
stir; 
The eyes will never open: this is death. 
Vittoria. Death? Is he not my 
What is death ? 
I must be stupid not to understand. 
Is he not he, and can he cease to care ? 
Father. Sweet, my old heart breaks; can I 
make you know ? 
3ound hand and foot he lies. He cannot move; 
He will not waken even to speak your name. 
Waiting forever, you would never see 
The eyelids quiver. All you know and loved 
Stops, and exists no more. It comes to all: 
We are but dust that crumbles in the way, 
The clod from which the grass and violets grow. 
Vittoria. How radiant his face is !—Comes to 
all ? 
We stop and crumble ?—But I never knew. 
Father. 1 tried to shield you, dear; and no 
one knows, 
For all is mystery. We only see 
The breath dies softly, like a little wind 
That does not rise again. A swift disease, 
A sudden fall into the water here, 
And what was you or I is nothingness. 
Vittoria. This is not dust, but glory! 
I bend 
And kiss the face grown wonderful and strange, 
But mine, mine, mine! My father, do not say 
That he can cease to be. Asa mere child, 
Untouched and ignorant, I might have learned 
Such words by rote. I am a woman now, 
Who lives and loves, and some great certainty 
is mine, beyond all teaching. There is now 
Nothing within me able to learn aught 
Of that which you call death. 
Father. : Bambina mia, 
Many there are, and he was of them, so 
I tell you for his sake—many who hold 
That death is not an end, but only birth 
Into some life beyond, immortal, great, 
And infinite in meaning ; that this dust, 
Sown in corruption, quickens into life 
Somewhere beyond our ken. I—believe not! 
They talk of an eternity of love, 
But they know nothing. How her eyes are fixed 
Upon his face! 
Vittoria. That was the reason, then, 
He bore the look of one who understands, 
His eyes more wise than ours, full of love 
Immortal, infinitely great. Father, 


lover ? 


See, 
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You knew? And yet you shut away from me, 
For all these many years, this greater hop 

Oh, till he came, the sky has 
And life so little, with no farther reach 


‘Than daily custom, endl 


How, having known this once, coul 


back 


To smaller measure? For to grasp one thought 


So great is knowledge 


Father Hlow her eve 
Vittoria. Padre, ftorgive, 


white hair 


1 beg forgetfulness for my quick 


Life } 


Have lost my way therein 





Nothing can take away 


leather Her body glow 


As with some knowledge 
she 

Seems not to know the ver 

When will she Jearn her 
heart, 


I too must leave you now, not to return 


(sreat service ¢ 
I may not stay to share thi 


Most cruel has this hour been to 4 
But, living in the villa by the 


May the vears teach you 
trucl 


Wounded in vain attempt to 
I would have spared you sorrow like 
Vittoria (kissing his hand). 


What is thi ecret 


That you. my best-beloved, 


\m shut outside? [nto the glory 
Follow his footsteps, leaving me behind 
Oh, it means change and 


thought 





Vittoria 


Of hidden beauty waiting to be won 


o suddenly grown great that | 
What I have learned 


In the deep silence round him through thi 


hining through, and 


me, and my 


it, 
t the hand that 





(Quickens my pulse. My heart has never stirm d 
So with a sense of great approach 
lather Farewell 


Go to “Teresa, dear, and you are safe 
[/1e speaks to himself as he moves 
leven yet TL fear she has no slightest sense 


Of that which parting means. God, art thou 
there ? 
Watch over her when TE may watch no more! 
! 


Vittoria (watching, as he scales the cliff). Wh 
poor frail hands can hardly keep their grasp 
To aid the weary climbing, step by step 
When in that wrinkled face the great. light 
breaks 
Phat he calls death, ET would that TP might sce! 


[/Ter eves follow him until he di appears; then 
she turns to her lover 


Dearest, TP take you in my arms again 

See, here | kiss your hair, and here your sleev 
And then your cyelic You would have it so 
Phat my first kiss must fall upon your eye 


So shall the last Never were you my own 

So much as now I did not know you then! 

This is a beauty that you did not have 

Back in the garden, even the first tin 

You said, you loved me. In the quiet here 

There lingers something that T would not change 

For all the sunshine and the words of love, 

Thrilled through with scent of rose Here | 
cro 


Your hands upon your breast I hunger, dear, 


For this eternity enfolding you 
\ fall from off the cliff, my father said 
Will fashion me like this. My life leaps uy 
exultingly to meet this joy of death 
The silences shall not be silence now 

[She bends once more ever the dead 
I follow where you lead 


[She springs from the cli 
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HERE is a wide diversity of view a 
to what is the essence of cfficiency, if 
one may judge by current discussion 

newspapers, Magazines, and popular ad 

dresses. ‘The debate itself is a 


the extent to which the subject is uppermost 


in 
revelation ot 


in the general mind. 
These 


efficiency are most interesting when least ex 


veneralizations on the secret. of 


pected ; as, for example, in a discussion of 
what is popularly known as ‘* Wall Street 
manipulation,” on the theory that * paper” 
is. the In 


peaking of this exaggeration, if not miscon 


basis of its vast transactions, 


ception, Mr. James M. Beck, a corporation 
lawver, confesses that Wall Street’ 


Secret of 


i fficien “stupendousenergy” impresses hin 
asaconvineing illustration of © work 
for work’s sake,” of the ‘‘joy of achieve 


ment’; a case of seeking more and more, 


not from avarice, but from a contempt for 


noney expressed in * prodigality of expendi 
ture.” Ina COM pe hing desire to have, qm 
order to waste what for another nation would 


a desire of which Wall 
Mr. Beck finds 


uffice for its living 


Street is the type when com 


bined with great national resources th cret 
of ‘four amazing development as a nation.” 
Phis isa theory not without academic author 

ity. In noting the story 6f vital statisti 

that ‘*the severest stre the hardest work, 
and the shortest lives are not so much the 
lot of the poor as ol the business and pro 
fessional classe Benjamin Kidd adds 
‘The appetite for success is really never satis 


fied, and a deeper insight into the conditions 
of the rivalry reveals that it is necessarily so; it 


erows with cating, but it remains insatiable.” 


At the farthest remove from the purely 


materialistic theory of national efficiency, 


the ‘insatiable appetite” idea, is the theory 


of Mr. Sidney Lee, elaborated in a recent 
paper, that ‘the more books of the right 
kind are read, the more efficient a nation 
becomes.” This belief is based on— the 
yeneralization that experience is ‘the force 


which makes life possible,” and that. books 


POINT 


OF VIEW 


‘alone pive permanence to the facts of ex 


pericnee.”” In the library of national effi 


ciency, books of technical knowledge have 
their place, but not the first place.  ‘Vhat 
belongs to the ‘*yreat books,” those that 
‘ombody the best thought and emotion of 


humanity is capable”. an obvious 
Matthew Arnold's 


Here again one at 


which 
adaptation of definition 


of culture. once encoun 
ters the opposed theory of the representative 
Mr. Mosely, 
study of a superior efficiency in the United 
leads the that it 


to ** practical, up-to-date, serentiti 


practical Englishman, whose 


States him to conclusion 
is clue 
through 
of 


Uda 


know ledye,” maace pos ble alone 


‘an enlarged and enlightened system 
education.” “The 


with Mr. Mosely to the | 


and report upon our system of education did 


commission which ¢ 


nited States to study 


not, as a body, accept his conclusion. \sa 


body, the commission rather inclined to the 
belief that 
Vincrican character; 
the 
the people, be ing what thes 


th 


efficiency is) due. to 
that 


peopl 


American 


American schools 


have not made vhat they are, but 
piace 


of eth 


are, have 


the schools— which Jeave eerel 


cleney where it was found. 


Such a conclusion toa 


the London Sfectator the 


value, compared with England, which Ameri 


VIVES SIP MIC aAnes 


comment im on 


cahas put upon education, as due to differ 


‘The 


vreatel 


of 


the 


rent social condition influence 


realized wealth is becoming in 


United State and, as it docs so, education 
will become less inportant as an instrument 
of success in. life,” the heir to ‘realized 


wealth” not needing itas did the heir to wealth 
revarded simply as a means to greater wealth, 
Academie as 


such a contention seems, it le 


at the basis of those national difference 

which, in the case of Germany, for example, 
have led to the slow, but sure, scientifie cult! 
vation of forcign trade through the exact 


adaptation of exports to the requirements, 
even prejudices, of the foreign customer; a 
form of cultivation that has so evidently pro 


moted national efficiency. er contra, one 


OS 
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must recognize the value of the old-fashioned 
training in the humanities, supplementing 
and broadening traditions of caste, which has 
given the English university man his pre- 
eminence as a wise ruler and developer of 
colonies. Still again this pre-eminence gives 
point to Dr. Alleyne Ireland’s criticism of the 
American Philippine policy, that it is based 
on the mistake of making ‘‘education the 
first and most important step ” in the develop- 
ment of national capacity; whereas such 
capacity can and does exist in the form of ‘‘a 
high state of industry,’ without ‘*advanced 
political and educational conditions ”’—a con- 
tention to be granted, perhaps, if a ‘‘high 
state of industry” is the sole criterion by which 
to determine national efficiency, and if such 
a state will last, though unprotected by ‘‘ad- 
vanced political and educational conditions.” 

If any inference is to be drawn from the 
confusing, and at times conflicting diversity of 
views of efficiency as disclosed in such discus- 
sion, it is the recognition of its secret as lying 
in national temperament, in the development 
of a national aptitude along the lines of its 
naturalevolution. ‘* While the earlier econ- 
omists argued,” 
Cambridge, ‘‘as though man’s character and 
efficiency were to be regarded as a fixed 


says Professor Marshall, of 


quantity, modern economists keep carefully 
in mind the fact that he is a product of the 
circumstances under which he has lived.” 
Which of these circumstances are the most 
determinative? Readers of Buckle will recall 
that he would say climate. Ancient civiliza- 
tion was a product, in his view, of the fertil- 
ity of the soil; modern civilization of favor- 
ing climatic conditions. How far do such 
conditions, with their great variety extend- 
ing over a vast territory, account for the 
energy and responsiveness of a popuiation 
so rapidly growing homogeneous as the 
American people, and thus for their national 
efficiency? How far do similar conditions in 
Japan, whose territory stretches through near- 
ly thirty degrees of latitude, account for 
Japan’s national efficiency, the marvel of con- 
temporaneous history? 


HE ‘‘woman wage-earner” when she 


has risen above domestic service has 


always been a more or less difficult 
subject to treat intelligently, whether in fact 
or in fiction, her departures from the con- 
ventional having made more stir than the 
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result has seemed to warrant. 


For years be- 
fore and after Jane Eyre and her dynamic 


interviews with the impossible Rochester 
thrilled an uninitiated generation, the goy- 
erness played a recognized and by no means 
unimportant part in English fiction, her only 
rival being the lady’s companion. The woes 
of these unhappy individuals were doubtless 
not less real if sometimes less roman- 
tic than they were painted; but cer- 
tain inflexible traditions of hardship 
and ill-usage grew up about them 
and threw them out of the true perspective 
of human This Jean Ingelow 
brought charmingly to our notice in one of 
her suggestive ‘‘Studies for Stories,” where 
the soft-hearted daughters of a good middle- 
class English family, nourished on the typical 
novel of their day, insist upon regarding the 
governess of their young sisters in the light 
of an ill-used goddess. They surround her 
with the halo of martyrdom, and waste their 
young sympathies in endless efforts to make 
her position less unbearable. One fine day 
they discover that she is the daughter of a 
small farmer, and that her rise to the title of 
governess is felt to reflect honor upon the en- 
tire family. They learn also that she herself 
shares in the general estimation of her good 
fortune, and declines to bewail hardships that 
exist only in the generously sentimental hearts 
of her young friends. The shock to them is 
severe but tonic. 

Since that time the note has changed. 
We are no longer asked to pity; we have the 
far more difficult task of lauding the self- 
supporting woman of the present. We have 
got past the day of celebrating her daring in 
entering the professions. Mr. Howells long 
ago turned his light arrows of satire against 
the woman doctor, and Elizabeth Stuart 


Woman in 
Fiction. 


misfortune. 


Phelps has more than once bent her serious 
gaze in the same direction. The literary 
woman has played the part of heroine from 
time to time for half a century and more, and 
now, just as the woman of business has ceased 
to feel herself an object of interest as such to 
her friends, she is taken up by the novelist 
It would 
seem to the observer of things as they are 
that the so-called ‘‘psychological moment” 


as a new and welcome discovery. 


for her appearance is past; and that, con- 
sidering the multiplicity of her class, she 
might be taken frankly for granted. Yet it 
must be owned that she presents alluring op- 
portunities for both the novelist of character 





‘The Business 
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and the novelist of society. The reconcilia- 
tion between innate ‘‘ladyhood” and the 
occupations of business is frequently accom- 
plished in life, and challenges the skill and 
delicacy of the most endowed historian of the 
twentieth century. A few serious minds, 
also, have set themselves to prove to a public 
that perhaps needs little proof, how enliven- 
ing to women of receptive intelligence is the 
contact with large interests and complicated 
business problems. Most of us well 
aware that hope of opportunity for such free 
play of the mind has sent many an eager girl 
into the most disappointing and monotonous 
drudgery. 

The author of ‘‘In the Cage” succeeded, 
through his peculiar sympathy with minds 
avid for the smallest morsel of life, in reveal- 
ing the compensations to be found by a suffi- 
ciently soaring imagination in the seemingly 
dreary world of the telegrapher; but not all 
caged minds can make the most of their frag- 
mentary opportunities, with the best will in 
the world to do so. That in all ordinary 
cases it is Dead Sea fruit upon which they 
have to sustain their attenuated existence, we 
know as though we ourselves had bitten it. 

It is the virtue of imagination as of genius 
to transform life into a stimulating elixir; but 
can we do it by merely attaching to our 
heroine the tag of ‘* governess,” ‘‘compan- 
ion,” ‘‘ doctor,” or ‘stenographer’? Doubt- 
less to Adam the word ‘‘woman” expressed 
all the romance of paradise, and it is still the 
feminine individuality acted upon by one 
environment or another that claims our in- 
terest. The accessories of position and oc- 
cupation are of course interesting in their 
relation to character, but seldom in them- 
selves. The mistake is constantly made of 
regarding them as the essential factors in the 
story of men and women; but the great 
novelist of the future, like those of the past, 
will use them only as life itself does, to de- 
velop the souls of his people. 


are 


E cherish the belief that as a people 
we have grown too well bred to ask 
direct personal questions, and that 

the interrogative Yankee, if not altogether 
extinct, is not so numerous as the travelling 
Briton of fifty years ago represented him. 
We disguise such curiosity as we still imper- 
tinently have, sometimes quite successfully 
concealing it even from ourselves. We be- 
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lieve that we have cut entirely free from the 
extreme vulgarity of social inquisitiveness. 
But in open confession we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that there is one topic which chal- 
lenges the interest of the most in- 
curious—that of income and outgo. 
We instinctively put together such 
sticks and straws of information as float our 
way, and of them build in the backs of our 
minds something that represents to us the 
‘*circumstances” of the people we know. 
Not that we care for exact figures or to turn 
an intrusive gaze upon private balance-sheets. 
It is in no spirit of criticism as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of our neighbor’s expenditures 
that we speculate; but approximately to know 
the means of the men and women we meet is 
almost a necessity of comfortable progress 
toward a just estimate of their point of view. 
It is enlightening to know on which side of 
a fixed standard of possibilities they belong, 
and this standard is usually our own income. 
We must manage to orient our acquaint- 
ances even in acountry where Burke’s *‘ Peer- 
age” is useless and no ‘‘Book of Landed 
Gentry” avails. We may apply to Brad- 
street, but as a source of information in re- 
gard to agreeable people, this also is sadly 
deficient. 

The novelists are kind to us in the matter. 
Apparently they recognize that we shall not 
be able to settle down to a satisfactory un- 
derstanding of our hero and heroine until we 
know how securely the ‘‘iron hand of pov- 
erty” has held them down, or else how much 
of the ‘‘enervating influence of luxury” they 
have had to overcome. _ In fairy book days 
we had charmingly concrete measurements. 
When five cents represented to us easy means 
and twenty-five cents wealth, what did we 
care for thousands or millions of dollars? 
That the princess came down to breakfast in 
cloth of gold embroidered in pearls, and the 
prince wore armor of the precious metal and 
carried asword whose hilt was encrusted with 
diamonds the size of chestnuts was easily to 
be comprehended and very pleasant to hear. 

And many writers of immense popularity 
still employ these indirect methods. They 
are not all so candidly on our side as clever 
Jane Austen, who tells us quite squarely that 
the father of Elizabeth Bennett had two thou- 
sand pounds a year and that out of it they 
saved nothing. We see at once that Jane 


How Much 
Annum 


Bennett with only the distant prospect of one 
thousand pounds in the four per cents. has 


Per 
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no right to aspire to Bingley, whose fortune 
mounts to a level of one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Thackeray also chose to be specific, and 
had the sympathetic fancy that could make 
poverty on eight hundred pounds a year real, 
and respectability attainable for a widow on 
fifty pounds, at a period when we know 
from his letters how many times the larger 
sum he was making and spending. With 
Trollope we calculate resources with the pre- 
cision of a book-keeper, and know in de- 
tail how the wife’s little interest money will 
just pay the life insurance, leaving the young 
family with a good house and nine hundred 
per annum fairly comfortable till some better 
preferment offers itself. When it comes to 
great possessions, however, even Trollope 
We need no 
figures to realize that with Lady Glencora’s 
‘*vast wealth” and Mr. Palliser ‘‘so rich that 
he could throw away thousands if he wished 
it” the Pallisers are in something more than 
moderate circumstances, even though Mr. 


realizes the value of mystery. 


Palliser does fix a greedy eye upon the time 
when a colossal inheritance shall necessitate 
‘‘expansive expenditure.” 

Our own Mrs. Whitney, who robs of no 
shade of realism the plain people and ways 
of New England and yet manages to make 
it in some sort a land of enchantment, is 
minute though not meticulous. Her heroines 
are the very flower of maidenhood, and her 
little seamstress on a dollar and a quarter a 
day performs miracles of which we are en- 
tirely credulous. We meet with her and 
happily solve with her the huge difficulties 
of infinitesimal outlay ; and when as the proper 
princess she follows the prompt, inevitable 
prince, we sigh with relief that her day of 
exacting economies is over. 

Mr. Howells, with a masculine authority, 
possesses us easily of all needed information in 
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regard to the financial standing of his people. 
When we know about a family that they are 
not rich, but are ‘‘ certainly richer than their 
neighbors” in a prosperous community, we 
infer ameasurable affluence. Whenhe sends 
them to New York for the winter and en- 
gages for them an apartment of six rooms in 
a good hotel, finally starting them for Europe 
for an unpremeditated, indefinite stay, we 
take no farther thought for their bank ac- 
count. They are rich, indeed, according to 


poor Ralph Touchett’s classification—they 
are ‘‘able to gratify their imagination.” Our 


only regret is that the Kentons have so little 
to gratify. Lack of imagination is not, at all 
events, thadefect of Mr. James’s Ralph, whose 
endowment of that quality prompted him to 
urge the bestowal upon his young cousin of 
half his expected inheritance, partly in gen- 
erosity, partly ‘*to see what she would do 
with it.””. Mr. James is very definite that a 
young girl ‘‘ought to get a good many op- 
portunities for sixty thousand pounds,” and 
on the whole we agree with him. Upon other 
occasions he is less explicit, and while mak- 
ing us feel unmistakably the delicious tyranny 
of ‘‘things” he allows our imagination and 
his own to float vaguely amid the outlines of 
great fortunes. In spite of Adam Verver’s 
‘*millions” and Milly Theale’s ‘‘opulence” 
these are characters greater than their for- 
tunes; their imagination is, after all, their 
most enviable possession. This, really, i 
the key. All competent artists in life are 
bound to follow the ancient preliminary to 
satisfactory wealth. They call about the 
personages they evoke the powers of the un- 
der world, to pronounce the efficacious charm 
above their cradles: 


Ss 


Eyes to pierce the darkness through, 
Wit to find the hidden clew, 

Heart to feel and hands to do, 
These, the gnomes have given you. 
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HERCULANEUM AND ITS TREASURES 


OF ART 

T is interesting to see the question brought 
up again of excavating at Herculaneum 
and seeking to bring to light the art treas- 
ures concealed there. Dr. Waldstein deserves 
and will receive the gratitude of every lover of 
noble art; for no one can possibly over-esti- 
mate the importance of what may be expected 
to come to light from even a reasonably thor- 

ough exploration at that point. 

I have said in print on more than one oc- 
casion that the possible discoveries there 
might be thought to approach in value all 
that is now above ground, in the way of an- 
cient sculpture. That, of course, is a state- 
ment of the happiest possibility: there is a 
much less cheerful possibility of which more 
in the next paragraph; but on the whole this 
is a good chance for the optimist. Hercu- 
laneum was a pleasant place; the dignitaries 
of the Republic and of the early Empire had 
their villas there 
their places of elegant ease which the equable 
climate of the Bay of Naples rendered habit- 


their summer residences, 


able for much more than the summer season. 
Also it is known of what quality and condi- 
tion was that one great villa which stood west 
of the heart of the town and across a little 
ravine, in which flowed, perhaps, one of the 
two water-courses named by ancient writers. 
From the basilica were brought up the two 
marble equestrian statues of the Balbi, father 
and son, and some draped female statues as 
well; and there was a little temple with valu- 
able paintings, and anotherand largertemple, 
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all of which might easily be made accessible 
‘again by opening up, once more, the tunnels 
deep down in the soft rock, bringing the dug- 
out material to the surface. We can judge 
of the comparative size and importance of the 
town itself by these remains; and we may in- 
fer that from the basilica and the theatre and 
the forum between them and the colonnaded 
streets near, many other portable works of 
art may yet be brought to the surface. 

Still, for these ‘‘ museum pieces” we have 
to expect more from the private residences 
than from the town; for the municipiume it- 
self must have been small and, if we may 
judge from the villa we have found, the pri- 
vate houses of the neighborhood were, some 
of them, of a dignity and splendor only 
second to the imperial villas. That little in- 
ference is what I think Dr. Waldstein has 
drawn, and that is the one which I wish to 
insist upon here. The opposite possibility 
is, of course, that the owners of neighboring 
villas were less devoted to noble works of art 
than the owner of the mansion above cited. 
There is no certainty that any one of his 
neighbors was as enlightened an amateur and 
as splendid a collector as he. 

Let us consider his house. The plan on 
the first page of this article has been drawn 
by Edward B. Sturgis from the claborate 
survey left by the Spanish and Italian exca- 
vators of the eighteenth century and repro- 
duced in the folio volume by Comparetti and 
De Petra. The walls and columns became 
known to the explorer only as he burrowed 
along their bases in his slowly lengthening 
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“Villa of the Papyri” at Herculaneum. 


Plan made up from measurements taken in tunnels in the eighteenth century, 


and drawn after the complete survey published in 1883. 


—(From" La Villa Ercolanese dei Pisani,” by Comparetti and De Petra. 
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tunnels, and of course there is much assump- 
tion. Where three columns are found at 
equal spaces, and a tenth or fifteenth is found 
so many metres further on, there is a con- 
clusion naturally drawn that the columns 
between are there, imbedded in the tufa. 
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That premised, we may go on to say that the 
vestibule (1) is turned toward the sea-beach, 
that the peristylar garden (5) was indeed a 
museum out-of-doors, 311 feet long and 105 
feet wide within the continuous walls which 
enclose it, and had in the middle a long, nar- 
row cistern or pool of still water 200 feet long. 
Under the roof of the colonnade on every side, 
and out in the open under the sky, there stood 
statues and busts, bronze and marble. 
Leaving the garden foramoment, (1) inthe 
plan is the vestibule of entrance, which leads 
directly into the first atrium (2) which has 
two a/@ or branching wings. This atrium, 
too, had many exquisite sculptures arranged 
against its walls or standing around the 
fountain in the middle, the smaller pieces, 
the little bronzes at the fountain, the life-size 
busts backed by the wall, and including some 
of the most important pieces of classical 
sculpture known. Leaving this and going 
northward, (3) is the greater atrium, a Corin 
thian atrium if we follow the nomenclature 
of Vitruvius, for it has a very large complu 
vium, or unroofed space open to the sky 
Here again some of the very noblest busts 
known to us stood between the columns about 
the cistern in the middle and along the walls 
Passing westward from this large atrium, 
(4) is the tablinum, more open than usual. 
Passing through th* tablinum we enter the 
great peristylar garden, having everywhere 
about us as we move the admirable works of 
art with which the villa was filled 
on the walls, descriptive and decorative mo- 
saics under foot, busts on high pedestals and 


paintings 


terminal figures along the walls, and statues 
of first-rate quality interspersed with these. 
As for the architecture of the Roman Im- 
perial days, taken in undress—the stuccoed 
colonnades of these courtyards and gardens 
a great,a revolutionary lesson is to be learned. 
The capitals of the columns and the archi- 
traves above them are still imbedded in the 
soft rock. We only know from the examples 
of the small uncovered area near the present 
sea-coast that great possibilities of future 
study are there. The Roman architecture 
adapted to the dwelling-house, its principles, 
its tendencies, the characteristics which it had 
to separate it from the architecture of the 
huge city buildings, thermz, temples, palaces 
and imperial fora, is all there, buried in soft 
stone. A new form of neo-classic architec- 
ture may result from the studies of these 
monuments when they are uncovered. For 
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the present we are thinking more of the port- 
able works of art which may be found, and 
this is the thing to observe—that from this 
single house and garden have been brought 
up more numerous and finer works of antique 
bronze than all the rest of Europe can show 
as yet. There were marble statues there 
six excellent ones—among which is the ad- 
mirable draped orator or scholar called com- 
monly Aeschines or, as formerly, Aristides, 
a piece worthy to rank with the ‘* Sophocles” 
of the Lateran; the ‘‘ Homer” leaning on a 
staff; a singularly effective archaistic Pallas 
Athene or Minerva; and especially a draped 
female statue with a veil drawn over its head, 
called (Modesty). 
marble busts, some in the form of double 


“‘Pudicizia” There are 
terminal figures, the two heads of which form 
a problem and a puzzle, for these are not 
imaginary or idealized personages, but por- 
trait heads if ever there were any—and are 
they father and son? I count eight life-size 
marble busts and double busts, all of great 
interest. Then of small bronzes there were 
an uncounted number, Cupids with dolphins, 
Cupids carrying water-jars, a famous little 
male worshipper of Bacchus with his berib- 
boned pine-staff, the Silenus with the panther 
and the famous Silenus astride of a wine-skin, 
which was on a fountain in the larger atrium; 
with these, small figures of deer, of hogs, and 
purely decorative pieces serving as weights 
for the steelyards, lion-headed water-spouts 
and the like. But the greater bronzes excel 
everything known to the modern world—in 
fact, there is no comparison. 
“Hall of the Greater Bronzes” in the Naples 


The single 


Museum is supplied mainly from this single 
villa. Counting the six statues of draped, 
decoratively arranged danseuses, there are, 
in the large bronze room, twenty statues of 
life-size and above, eleven of which came from 
the villa, and about as many life-size busts. 
Among the statues are the two ball-players, 
sometimes called Divers, because they were, 
indeed, found facing one of the decorative 
cisterns of the villa, and looking to a hasty 
observer very much as if about to make a 
running plunge of it. 


statues, also, is the noble seated 


Among the bronze 
Hermes or 
Mercury, which was found at the western 
end of the garden: of which some critics think 
that it belongs to the Praxitelean epoch of 
Grecian art; and those two famous fauns, 
one of whom sits nearly erect with his right 
arm thrown up and behind his head, while 
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rock which 
supports him in a spasm of joyous drunken- 


the other reels backward on the 
ness. Twenty-two life-size bronze busts were 
found in the 
Dionysos, formerly known as Plato, that ex- 


villa. There is the so-caJled 


quisite and gentle head which Lenormant 
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technically a dust, but has been cut from a 
more complete figure. ‘There is, as the bold- 
est of all contrasts to the Plato, the strange, 


realistic and savagely expressive head ab- 
surdly called Seneca; this also is well known 
and yet a reproduction of it is in order; sce 
Fig. 1. Comparetti, when he worked out his 
theory of the identity of the villa as that of 
| Lucius Calpurnius Piso, called Casoninus, 
| took it to be Piso’s own portrait. There are 
the two heads of slightly archaic type, as if 
Greck of the fifth century, B. C., each hav- 
ing a coronal of corkscrew ringlets; these 
ringlets having a flat section like ribbons in 
the one case, and a round section like hand- 
| made wire roughly shaped, in the other case, 
These ringlets, it is evident, have been made 
St parately, rivetted to the head at the point 





whence they seem to spring, and then covered 

and adorned by a éandeau, perhaps once 

covered with silver. One of these is ive n 

in Fig. Il. There is still another bust with 
| 


strange, detached ringlets, the so-called 


Apollo, and this one, as attracting less atten- 


tion generally than the two cited above, is 


viven here; see Fig. IIL. In this piece there 


y: is but one casting, the disordered and tum- 








bled curls helping to give to the physiogno- 
thinks a part of that renowned statue of my the most un-godlike character possible. 
Poseidon holding his son Taras, and long ‘There is the so-called Heraclitus with his 


exiting at Tarentum: and indeed, it is not masses of hair and beard treated in a fashion 
almost unique in ancient art; and not wholly 


unlike it are the so-called Democritus and the 
so-called Archytas, the last-named of which is 
vivenin Fig. IV. Thereare lovely heads, both 


t 


male and female, to which the far more intel- 





livent appellative ‘‘unknown” is given by the 
cataloguist, and of these there are reproduced 
here the exquisite female head given in | ig. 
V, while a less beautiful but very characteris- 


| 


tic portrait bust is thatshown in Fig. VI. This 


last-named bust has been called sometimes 
Berenice—just as the male heads include sup- 
posed portraits of five succeeding Ptolomies. 

What is there in the way of bronze sculpt- 
ures in all the museum world of Europe to set 
against these of Herculaneum? Of life-size 

busts and statucs, there is not enough outsid 
of the Naples collection to fill a small room, 
| and the Naples collection is from Hercula- 
| neum, and mainly from the villa. ‘The reason 
| for this is not far to seek. Bronze was a costly 
metal, and, moreover, it was all ready to be re- 


castandstruckascoins. The plunderers of the 





empire could not lose that capital chance to fill 
their treasure chests. RUSSELL STURGIS. 














Drawn by Edwin B. Child 


“FILLING THE PIT WITH BOOMING, ECHOING THUNDER AND FLYING ROCK.’ 
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